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THE BRONZE STATUETTE OF KHONSERDAISU 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates i and li 


The British Museum possesses a fine bronze statuette (No. 14466) of the hereditary chief 
Khonserdaisu (Chonsortais), who held various priestly offices under Psamatik I (PI. i). 
It is 14 ins. (35°5 em.) tall, and of very good style. The eyes are inlaid with silver, 
Khonserdaisu (“Khons showeth himself’) stands with left foot well forward, clad in a 
clinging freely-gaufired garment of linen with a long and broad apron in front, gaufired 
vertically. On the upper part of his body he wears a priestly ‘“leopard-skin” garment; 
no real leopard-skin but a close-fitting coat of fine linen in the form of a leopard-skin, 
with imitated tail and claws, which covers the left shoulder and passes beneath the right 
shoulder. One claw emerges from under the right shoulder, another lies on the right 
thigh, while the third and fourth fall on the left hip, hanging from either side of the 
shoulder. This priestly garment has a broad border and is decorated all over with rings 
representing the spots of the leopard. From the left shoulder runs a stole-like vertical 
band with a royal inscription, which passes behind the left fore-arm and ends above 
the foremost of the two panther’s claws on the left hip of the figure. This band is 
continued over the left shoulder and descends again, with an inscription, across the 
left half of the back to the waist, and then curves down vertically to the root of 
the tail, where it ends (Pl. ii). The gaufired dress ends squarely low on the calves of 
the legs. The leopard-claws are roughly cut with four talons: the tail is conventionally 
bulbed at its end and is marked by a number of small chevrons, angle upward. It is 
34 ins. (8°85 cm.) long from its root. The claws are ? in. (1°95 em.) across. The stole-like 
band is jj; in. (1 em.) to } in. (1°25 em.) broad. The feet, which are complete, and 
executed in rather a summary manner, are 23 ins. (6 cm.) long. Each has a tang 1} ins. 
(3°85 em.) long by 13 in. (271 cm.) to ¥; in. (1 em.) broad. 

Khonserdaisu originally held a figure of a god in his hands, presumably Osiris, which 
has now disappeared, since it was separate from the main figure. Its rectangular 
pedestal, 53 in. (2 cm.) square, is cast in one piece with the rest, and remains. The 
missing figure was secured in it (being let in in the usual Egyptian manner) by a pin, 
also gone, which passed through the pedestal parallel with the body of the main figure 
by means of two holes in its upper third. The left arm is half bent, and the 
hand that carried the god is open horizontally, supporting it a little below the 
level of Khonserdaisu’s navel. The right arm is bent at the elbow at right 
angles, and the hand, spread out, secured the upper portion of the figure of =/ 
the god half-way between the navel and the breast. On the bare right shoulder 
is incised a figure (perhaps tattooed on the man himself) of Osiris (Fig. 1) 
wearing the atef-crown and holding the crook and “whip,” and on the right = Fry. 1. 
arm immediately below the shoulder is a cartouche, much worn, but apparently containing 
the royal name of Psamatik. The head is shaven, the face shows the usual glabrous 
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priestly visage, not however without character. The nose is slightly depressed at the tip 
by accident. The eyes, as has been said, are inlaid in silver. The ears are not pierced. 

On the front of the apron is incised a scene (Fig. 2) of the dead man adoring Osiris, 
who stands carrying the was and wearing the feathered white crown 
without the ram's horns. The dead man is in the same half-length 
gaufired garment that the figure itself wears, but the “leopard- 
skin” coat is not indicated, probably on account of the smallness 
of the scale. The height of the figure is 1 in. (25 cm.). It holds 
both hands up in adoration and is shaven-headed as before. 
Between these figures is an offering-table heaped high with fruit 
and flowers, above which is cut the inscription (by Osiris) {fap 
“prince Osiris,” (by the man) © } ~~ /\||, “Khonserdaisu.” Above 
the group is the symbol of heaven, ==. From immediately below the centre of the 
back of the left hand supporting the Osiris figure begins an inscription in a vertical 
band which is interrupted by the incised scene described above. This band is ,% in. 
(1 em.) broad above and 1 in. (1:25 cm.) below. The inscription (Fig. 3) reads, beginning 
with the royal titulary on the stole-lke band on 
the front of the leopard-skin garment, ending in 
one of the paws: the usual titulary of Psamatik I, 
ending rather abruptly under the left arm; 
followed below by the man’s name and a sentence 
of uncertain meaning, above and below the scene 
of offering to Osiris described above : 

“The Chief of Upper Egypt, Khonserdaisu 
[eewcat eens ], I am the {...],”’ followed by the in- 
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scription on the back of the leopard-skin, “whom RUZ: => 
he (i.e. the king) praiseth and loveth, his upright = ///// an 
servant the Hereditary Chief and Governor of {£@ €. 
Upper Egypt, mr-hnt in Hierakopolis, in the <> dQ. 
territory of the Serpent Mountain, the governor (?), =. (EE 
eee , Khonserdaisu deceased.” —- (an 

The signs of the royal titulary are mostly gf 4 (7 
well and deeply cut, but those of the rest of the a 


inscription are inferior, often merely scratched ; 
and they have since suffered from oxydization, so 
that here and there they are illegible. It is how- 200 
ever clear that Khonserdaisu’s city was Nut-ent- 
bak or Hierakopolis (not the well-known Hiera- 
konpolis), the chief town of the Du-hefi or Fie. 3 
“Serpent-Mountain”’ nome, the 12th in Upper aaa 
Egypt, called Apollinis minor civitas to distinguish it from Apollinopolis parva, the 
ancient Qesi, modern Kfis. It was between the modern Kaw and Abutig. The meaning 
of the curious signs -)¥$ “7 §{\ —")38, which are, with the exception of the queried sign, 
clear enough, escapes me, nor have either Prof. Griffith or Mr. de Buck, whom I have 
consulted, been able to explain them; possibly they are “enigmatic” writing. 

The figure is a very fine example of a Saite bronze. Nothing is known of its 
provenance. It has been repaired or completed anciently here and there by the insertion 
of small pieces of bronze. 
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MISCELLANEA 
By G. P. G. SOBHY 
With Plates iii—viii 


1. The Persistence of Ancient Facial Types Amongst Modern Egyptians 


It was a curious coincidence that I should notice the striking resemblance, of the 
facial features at least, between one of the patients of my section at Kasr el-‘Aini 
Hospital, and the newly-found statues of Akhenaten, supposed to be caricatures of the 
king. I reproduce photographs of the patient and the statues, and leave the reader to 
be impressed by the resemblance; in order to make it much more striking, I resorted 
to the trick of photographing the patient with the double crown on his head. The face 
view belongs to another statue of the same king. Pls. iii and iv. 

The patient, M. H., was admitted to my ward suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
He was about twenty years of age, born in Cairo, and had never lett the city in his life. 
As far as he can remember, his people have always lived in Cairo, and are not known to 
have come from any other part of Egypt. 

He is physically weak, but apart from his chest complaint, does not suffer from 
anything else. A detailed examination of his endocrine glands was made and they all 
appeared to work normally, except that there was a very low blood pressure, due to 
hyposecretion of the adrenals very common in tuberculosis. His sexual organs are of 
normal development. The pituitary gland does not show any deviation from normal. 
The importance of this finding is to show the persistence of the type of Akhenaten in 
Egypt, and that there is no need at all to resort to any pathological theory to explain 
the rather extraordinary shape of the king’s features. 

The signs of Fréhlich’s Syndrome do not obtain in their entirety in the statues of 
Akhenaten, and it seems to me that one cannot very well diagnose this disease in a 
person without having known him in the flesh. It must be remembered that this 
Syndrome means total impotence and consequent sterility, unless it is acquired late in 
life, which is exceedingly rare. Yet we know that King Akhenaten had three daughters. 
The conformation of the body observable in the statues, particularly the exaggeration 


of the size of the breasts, can be seen to-day amongst living Egyptians who tend to 
become obese. 


2. Demotica 


Looking through the papyrus fragments preserved in the National Library in Cairo, 
I came across some Coptic, Arabic and Demotic papyri. The Arabic I leave alone. The 
Coptic show no particular interest except in their script, which is cursive and very 
difficult to read; I may publish them on some other occasion, but the type is not 
unknown. The Demotic papyri are, however, of particular interest: firstly because they 
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belong to two well-known papyri already published and may fill gaps in the published 
works, however unimportant they may be; secondly, because the fact that they have 
been found together in the Library proves the hypothesis put forward by Professor W. 
Spiegelberg that the two original papyri must have been found together. I give photo- 
graphic reproductions of them, although they are unfortunately so fragmentary that one 
cannot make any connected sense out of them. I must say here that it was due to the 
kindness of Sir H. Thompson that I paid any attention to them and identified them. 
Plates v—-viii. 

Fragments A, B, C and E (Pls. v—vii) are all parts of the Petubastis papyrus published 
by Professor Spiegelberg in his volume entitled Der Sagenkrets des Kénigs Petubastis, 
Leipzig, 1910. Apart from the general resemblance of the script, the identity is proved 
by the following writings: 





Av, 8. aS u Oe = Dene maatte = (lo, exactly as it is written elsewhere in the 
papyrus. 

A. ur, 4, and bottom line. V5) =¢nh hr, exactly as it is written elsewhere in the 
papyrus. 

A. 1, 17 et passim, B. 5. Ad nar “= =mse n Kmy. 


A,r M4. JI AY), =rapair. 

B. 6, 8, 9, II. P< GY = 1s = mogy= boat. Ete. 
C4. PDH dic; = *x000, 

C. 6. (3 13) web n?Imn. Ete, 


Fragments F and G (Pl. viii) belong to the Insinger papyrus published by Lexa 
(Paris, Paul Geuthner). This document consists of a series of chapters, sbe-t, but it has 
lost the first four and half the fifth, beginning in the middle of Chapter 5, sbe-t 5. 

Fortunately Col. 1, 1. 3 of our fragment G begins t-sbet mh 2-t, which shows that the 
ends of lines of Col. 1 and the remnants of Il. 1-2 of Col. 1 are parts of the first chapter. 
The phrases beginning with tm (1. 4), b’7 (aepe, Il. 6, 7, 8, 9), are very common in the 
Leyden MS. of Insinger. 

Fragment D (PI. vii) is in a different hand, but it seems also to be a fragment of a 


moral work, judging by such words as 3) 22D “yty (1. 4), “famine, disease,” as Sir H. 
Thompson tells me, Alazi (1. 7) = coans = sdny = counsel; (29 ty (1. 8) = dwh 
= defect, sin; (2 » fy (l. 8) = swg = cox = folly ; (CD LTS (Il. 13) = md-bn = 


MeTthon = evil. 


3. The Persistence of Ancient Egyptian Words in Modern Arabic 


While walking in the streets of Old Cairo one day, I came across a party of boys 
playing ball. The game is played in the following manner: a brick is placed on end on 
the ground, and a guardian stands next to it to control the play of the other party, who 
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Fragment A of the Petubastis Papyrus. 
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of the Petubastis Papyrus. 
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Fragments of the Insinger Papyrus. 


THE NUMERICAL VALUE OF A MAGICAL FORMULA 
By CAMPBELL BONNER 
With PI. ix, figs. 3 and 4 


In the Berlin magical papyrus 5026, Il. 126 ff., in the course of a Aoyos addressed to 
Apollo, these words occur: éy efus 6 Seiva, bots cou amyvTnoa, Kal Sapov por Owpyoe 
Thy TOO weylaToV cov dvopaTos yraauy, ob 7) Whpos O AGO. The text of this papyrus was 
newly collated for Preisendanz’s edition by Wilcken and Kroll, and we may therefore 
accept the numeral 9999 as correct, although Parthey read only Op. After the numeral 
follows a long series of combinations of the vowels, extending over four lines of the column. 

In a note on the passage Preisendanz remarks, “Der Zahlenwert 9999 ist aus den 
Vokalgruppen nicht ermittelbar.” No single group nor the sum of them all will yield this 
number. To search for a formula which would give this numerical value would be the 
idlest of idle tasks; but since a coincidence has suggested to me a plausible explanation of 
the number, it seems worth while to call it to the attention of those who are interested in 
Graeco-Egyptian magic. ; 

About two years ago I purchased in Athens a “ gnostic”’ stone which is a good speci- 
men of a type known from several other examples 
(Pl. ix, fig. 3). It is a dark red jasper, shading at 
the lower right-hand edge into dark green, oval in 
shape. and about 19 by 14 mm. in size; the setting, 
a modern gold ring of good workmanship, covers a 
small part of the margin. The centre of the field 
(Fig. 1) is occupied by a figure of the child Harpo- 
crates seated upon a lotus in a papyrus boat, of 
which the right-hand extremity is rudely shaped into = 
the head of some animal, possibly an ox. The god Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
faces to the left, his right hand is raised to his mouth, and with his left he holds a whip, 
the lash hanging over his shoulder. Above his head are three scarabs in a horizontal row, 
under these the moon to left and a star to right. Facing the figure of Harpocrates are 
three birds (hawks?) in a vertical row, behind him three goats similarly arranged. Under 
the boat to left there are three crocodiles vertically arranged, to right three snakes. The 
whole design is surrounded by a serpent with his tail in his mouth. On the back of the 
stone is an inscription cut in the rough capitals with strongly marked serifs which are 
characteristic of such stones (Fig. 2). It reads 

XNABPAX 
@PNECXHP 
®IXPO 
PNTPW 
PWXW 
BWX 
The letters are not crowded and each line seems meant to represent a separate word. 

The words have no meaning in either Greek or Coptic and are probably jargon. 

At any rate I found in them nothing significant beyond the circumstance that all the 
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Babylonian cylinder-seal in the Musée du Louvre (dv courtesy of M. Delarorte). 


2. Figure of Bes with Horus, in glazed frit-ware  Srale «. 4. 
and 4 “Gnostic” stones in the possession of Professor Campbell Bonner.  deale 1}. 
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seven vowels occur in their proper order. However, I remembered the formula, and in the 
course of casual reading I have noted some other cases in which it occurs. It is found on 
the reverse of a green jasper Abrasax stone in the Southesk Collection (Catalogue of the 
Southesk Collection of Antique Gems, 1, Pl. xii, No. 1); in this case the letters are some- 
what crowded and there was no effort so to divide them as to give a line to each word. 
Otherwise the agreement with the reading of my stone is exact. In the catalogue of 
the gems of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Cabinet des Médailles) Chabouillet describes a 
haematite (No. 2196, p. 293) which has on the obverse a design similar to that on my 
stone, Harpocrates and the triplets of animals, with traces of the common legend 
afdXavabavadSa, and on the reverse the seven vowels in seven different arrangements 
and a legend of which the following letters remain: anrouryaBpaydvery xpodvup. There 
is, or was, also in the Cassel Museum a stone for which I have to rely upon the description 
and rude illustration given by Kopp (Palaeographia Critica, 1v, 266 ff.); the figure given 
in Matter’s Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme (Pl. iii, fig. 4) seems to be derived from an 
untrustworthy source. On the obverse is Harpocrates seated on a lotus in the right half 
of the field, in the left stands an adoring cynocephaius. Above, the moon and a star. 
There is also the legend eis Zeds Sapamis. On the reverse Kopp reads the inscription 
xyaBp | aypvec | ynpdixp | opvuped | vypodpvup | opwyaBwy ' Barywwwya | Bpacaksdos | yap 
are | Eavdp. The engraver has carelessly repeated two words of the ya8pay formula, and 
has given pvyxpo for ¢rypo the second time. Further evidence of his inattention is to be 
found in the omission of v from the common magical word Sa:vywwwy. Kopp, it may be 
remarked, discovers a meaning in Hebrew for the syllables yaBpay and ynpdtypo; but 
since in order to do so he has to remove them from their connexion, it is doubtful 
whether this is anything more than a coincidence. 

Finally, Matter (op. cit., Pl. iin, fig. 5) illustrates a stone in the Strasbourg library 
which he was the first to publish, and as to which his report may be taken as trustworthy. 
It represents a scarab with a jackal’s head, surrounded by the yaSpay formula as it 
appears on my stone with one difference only, dwxo for dwyw. It is likely that other 
stones with the same inscription could be found, but the point needs no further emphasis. 
The fact that the formula is found on the backs of magical stones shows that it is a “name 
of power”; compare P. Lond. xivi, 450 ff. (p. 196 Preisendanz), where directions are 
given for the making of a magical ring with a name engraved upon the hack of the stone. 

The ya8pay formula occurs with various palaeographical corruptions in the magical 
papyri. Thus it is found in Paris 2391 (PMimaut), 1]. 79 and again at 1. 152 f., in 
PBerlin 5025, |. 142, and finally in PBerlin 5026, 1. 140 f. The last instance, it will be 
observed, is only about ten lines removed from the number-name 9999 with which we 
started, and belongs to the same invocation to Apollo. 

While reading over the Berlin papyri in Preisendanz’s excellent new edition, it occurred 
to me to try whether any numerical value of significant appearance was associated with 
the formula on my ring-stone, especially since its recurrence on other stones and in the 
papyri seemed to mark it as important. The result follows: 


yaBpax 600+1+24100+1+600 1304 
dvexnp 500+50+5+200+-600+8+100 1463 
expo 500-+10+600+100+70 1280 
dvupe 500+50-+400-+4 100-+800 1850 
doy 500-+800-+600+800 2700 
Bux 2-4-800-+600 1402 
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This is surely not a coincidence. It is true that not one of the papyrus examples 
of the formula will give the result that appears above, because of the corruptions which 
affect them all—vr for v, £ for yx. « for x. o for » and others. But the stones agree closely 
enough to establish the right reading. and even the variants in the papyri evidently 
proceed from the version which appears in perfect form on my stone and on that in the 
Southesk Collection. 

It is worth noting that two other words associated with the yaSpax formula on the 
Cassel stone also have significant numerical values. In the case of a8paca€ (365) this has 
long been known. Sawyoooy gives the palindromic number 3663, which has a mystical 
importance in the great Paris magical papyrus (Bibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 574), 1 938; see 
Hopiner, (riechisch-Aegyptischer Offenbarungszauber, 1. 181, and Dornseifi, Das Alphabet 
in Mystik und Maqie. 105 and 172. 

Although it has only a slight connection with the principal subject of this note, I take 


this opportunity to call attention to an iso- PERE 
- CA Mot 
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psephic equivalent of Bairyoowy which appears aeaae & 
not to have been observed. It occurs on an- eT 


other stone in my possession, an oval jasper 
15 by 10°5 mm. in size, with the design cut in 
the longer dimension (PI. ix. fig. 4). The stone 
is dark yreen except for an area of red covering 
the upper part of the obverse face and showing to some extent on the bevel, which in this 
stone is very broad; the reverse face of the stone measures only J] by 7 mm. This also is 
a Harpocrates stone (Fig. 3). The god sits facing left on a lotus in a boat, his right hand 
litted to his mouth. his left holding a whip as in the other specimen. His feet rest upon 
what appears to be a small altar or an altar-like footstool. On the stern of the hoat, behind 
the yod. sits a evnocephalus. on the prow a bird. apparently a cock. Under the boat is 
eut the word aBimiwyooows, the numerical value of which is 3663. 

The bevel is completely encircled by an inscription which begins just under the left end 
of the obverse face, aBepapevePwoudepebeEar (Fig. 4). Exactly the same letters are repeated, 
beginning however at the other end of the series, on the small reverse face of the stone. 
That the two parts of the inscription were intended to make a palindrome is shown by 
the fact that the last letter of the inscription on the bevel is not aligned with the others, 
but is placed lower and slightly turned. as if to guide the eye of the reader on to the 
reverse face, Where the letters va are placed close to the av of the bevel. 

T do not remember any other instance of the word aSiniwxwoces, but the inscription 
on the bevel and the reverse of the stone is a version of a now well-known formula, 
of which several cases (with various readings. of course) are noted by Preisendanz 
Wiener Studien, xt 114.) and Eitrem (Papyre Osloenses, 1. p. 35). 

The occurrence of a number-name on the obverse of this stone may raise the question 
whether the palindrome on the bevel and the reverse might not also have been constructed 
with a view to some significant numerical value; but this is very doubtful. The sum of 
the letter-values in one or another of the versions of it comes near enough to 3663 to 
suggest that the exact number might be obtained by some manipulation of the text, and 
by allowing one of its two parts to difler slightly from the other. But such experiments 
are scarcely worth while. 

Another instance of the ya@pay formula is to be found on the remarkable heart-shaped 
bronze amulet in the University of London collection which is described by Professor 
Petrie (dmulets. 30-31; Pls. xxii and xlix). It is placed on the upper left-hand quarter of 
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the obverse side. Almost all of the letters are there, but the parts of the formula have 
been so intermingled with other words and symbols that it is not surprising that the editor 
did not see that they belonged together. Because of this oversight there are probably 
some slight misreadings, though this cannot be determined without inspection of the 
original; and some of the interpretations proposed for individual words or syllables 
(Petrie, 30, cf. E. Peterson, Rh. Mus. 75, 421) can scarcely hold. The amulet deserves to 
be re-examined with closer attention to its relations with other gnostic amulets, for it 
contains subjects which appear again and again upon the stones. The maker has lavished 
upon this one piece enough of the familiar magical symbols and formulas to make a dozen 
amulets of the ordinary type. 

In conclusion I would call attention to two other names or formulas which appear to 
have significant equivalents in numbers. 

In the great Paris papyrus (1v, 2428 Preisendanz) the name of the Agathos Daimon is 
given on the authority of Epaphroditus, presumably the maker of a magical book, as 
follows: Pp7 avwi dwpyw puvvu popirs opoywwr. The numerical value is 


608 +861+2800 +2100 +1180 + 2450 = 9999. 


I find no significant numbers in the alternative formula, the ‘Apror«rouvde Aoyos which is 
mentioned in 1. 2434, and which is given in full, as Preisendanz points out, in one of the 
Berlin magical papyri (Preisendanz I, 28). 

This second occurrence of a name represented numerically by a succession of nines may 
serve as an excuse for mentioning a sacred name with the value 99. In two passages of 
the Leyden papyrus J 395 (most conveniently consulted in Dieterich, Abraras, 6) these 
words occur in an invocation: 70 d€ dvaikdv cov dvona aiyurtioti: “TadOaPSaecu. The form 
of the name is corrupt in the papyrus, but this restoration is virtually certain; cf. Dieterich’s 
note on p. 6, also p. 46. In one of the passages there stand the additional words yp:(uuata 
@ katectiv. Since there are actually ten letters in the name, this must mean, as Dieterich 
perceived, that ez is treated as a single sound equivalent to iota. The numerical value of 
Jarda3acu is then found to be 99. 

This case would be of little interest but for the circumstance that qs (99) evidently had 
a talismanic value in Coptic writings—a point which would have escaped me but for the 
kindness of my colleague Professor W. H. Worrell. In Zcitschr. f. dg. Spr.. xxtv, 73, Stern 
calls attention to the occurrence of the symbol 4 in religious texts, and explains it (following 
Agapius Bsciai) as an allusion to the parable of the flock of a hundred sheep—the writer 
of the symbol putting himself in the place of the lost sheep and invoking the prayers of 
the other ninety-nine, viz., his fellow Christians. On p. 102 of the same volume Springer 
explains it as a numerical equivalent for dv (1 +40+8+50=99), and shows that this 
tradition passed into the church literature of the early Middle Ages. Worrell found the 
number at the beginning and at the end of the prooemium of a Coptic homily on the 
Archangel Gabriel, and again at the end of the work; see his Coptic Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection (vol. x of University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series). 327, n. 2. 

If TadéaB8acp is a number-name. it is probable that the sacred or talismanic character 
of the number ninety-nine is older than its use in either magical papyri or Christian docu- 
ments, and any explanation based upon either of these sources alone should be accepted 
only in a limited sense. 
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FUNERARY DESIGNS ON PREDYNASTIC JARS 
By G. D. HORNBLOWER 
With Plate ix, figs. 1 and 2 


The funerary character of many decorated jars of all three Predynastic periods has 
long been generally recognized, as also has that of the designs painted on them. The 
function of the jars themselves was to hold the various provisions required by the dead 
man in the Underworld, while that of the designs was, by magico-religious means, to 
ensure him a supply of these provisions, or at least of the meat of the animals depicted 
in the designs, and in some cases, as we shall see, to- promote his welfare in other 
directions. In this function the designs are the true ancestors of the painted and carved 
scenes on the tomb-walls of later periods. 

Leaving aside plain pottery and that decorated skeuomorphically, we first meet with 
free designs in the white-on-red class of the Early Predynastic period; they consist 
largely of animals for hunting, with a few hunting scenes; reeds are commonly depicted 
and probably represent the marshy hunting-grounds!. Their purpose was evidently the 
supply of food to the dead of a people who were primarily hunters, the Libyans of the 
Later Capsian race who at that time had settled in Egypt®; this function is clearly 
seen in a fragment of pottery representing a hippopotamus and his hunters, with their 
harpoons, found by Brunton at Kaw?. Agriculture was of course practised by them, 
as it was by the Badarians before them, and may perhaps have received a share of 
recognition in funerary designs in the case of two jars discussed in a previous article 
which seem to portray a fertility rite carried out by men and women together*. The 


' See Petrie, Prehistoric Equpt, Pls. xvi-xviii, and, for reeds, Pl. xv. 

2 See Journal, xv, 33. Childe has given a later aud more general statement of the matter in The most 
anclevt Bust, 6-7. 

3 Brunton and Caton-Thompson, The Budarian Ciridization, 54 and Pl. xlviii, 3. The harpvons appear 
to be furnished with looped coils of rope. 

t Jonrval, Xv, 33,0. 3. This would be a primitive mte executed perhaps by “medicine” men and 
women, or chiefs and their wives ; it followed probably on the discovery, from experience with cattle, more 
or less domesticated, of the function of paternity, a discovery so striking and so vital that the function 
would be readily invested by the primitive imagination with mighty magic power, A good example of the 
survival of snch rites ite modern times is to be seen in the orgies practised at the spring festival in parts 
of India where pre-Aryan customs still prevail (see Liest/nus Ene. of Rel. und Ethies, v, 869). With the 
development, in civilized states, of kingship and divine dispensations, these functions would naturally 
devolve on gods and kings; the god had, in Egypt, his wife and, in Babylonia, his concubine (see 
Herodotus, 1, 181 and 182, Blackuwun in Hestivgs Lac. X, 296 und Sidney Sinith, A Babylonian fertility 
nite in AAAS, Oct, 1928, 857) and in both countries the “divine marriage” (iepds yduos) was regularly 
celebrated, With respect to kings, I need only refer the reader to Frazer’s Golden Bough (2nd ed.), 1, 154 ff, 
for many instances of their connexion with fertility: in Egypt we have the additional particularity that 
the king's position was incomplete without his marriage to a royal princess, and the sed festival, as 
explamed by Newberry, ensured his contnmed power for the prosperity of the country by a new marriage 
with a reyal lady when occasion commanded. See also A, M. Hoeart, Avagship, 101-4.) 
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original object of this rite was probably increase of animals, but, as agriculture expanded 
to become the dominant source of food-supply, the rite was doubtless extended to grain- 
production!. In the case of the two jars above-mentioned it is difficult to hazard an 
opinion as to the kind of food-supply for which the rite was intended, perhaps for both, 
but in any case the object of the design was to ensure sufficient provision, whether meat 
or corn, for the dead man. ; 

Among the designs of this period is sometimes found the boat, but it is scarce and 
probably signifies no more than a means of transport for the dead hunter in the pursuit 
of his calling in a marshy land, though in some cases, of very rare occurrence, the boat 
depicted may have served for traffic. In the succeeding age, the Middle Predynastic, 
the boat becomes an important feature in the decoration, and appears to have a new 
signification, of more formal character and well defined. Several explanations of its 
exact function have been proposed, as, for example, that it forms part of a religious 
procession by water, the women with upraised arms being onlookers in the act of 
adoration or of religious dancing, but we may ask why women only, and not men, 
should be portrayed in this act and observe that, while boat-processions of the gods are 
well known in the time of the New Empire, it is most improbable that ceremonies so 
highly organized were performed in that primitive age, and, even if they were, they 
could hardly be considered as of material service to the dead man, so a function more 
nearly related to his personal needs must be sought for. In this search the most 
prominent feature meeting us is the almost general portrayal on the boats of ensigns, 
now commonly accepted as ancestors of the later nome-signs; it is noteworthy that, 
according to Newberry’s summing-up?, four-fifths of the ensigns are referable to Delta 
nomes, mostly of the west, the great majority being of the Harpoon-nome, which he has 
shown good reason to think was of outstanding importance at this time as a centre of 
ship-traftic with the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. Further, the jars are found 
in graves throughout Upper Egypt, from Gizah to Nubia, though most common in 
Middle Egypt, and, if they were made for the dead of all the country alike, we should 
expect the great majority to be referable, from their ensigns, to Middle and Upper 
Egypt, whereas the contrary is the case. When to this fact we add the comparative 
rarity of the jars, averaging, according to Newberry’s census, about two per thousand 
in graves explored, it becomes certain that they were not used by all men in general 
but only for a special category, mostly from the Delta. These were probably travelling 
traders; the object of the painted boats was to convey them on their death, magically, 
to some desired destination, certainly not to a heaven, for none existed then for them, 
and so it must have been an earthly spot, in fact, as we shall see, their native home; 
the purpose of the ensign was to make clear the destination of the boat, this being, in 
the majority of cases, the Harpoon-nome, a district of voyaging traders who were 
naturally busy on the Nile as on the sea. 


1 Most probably we have here the link between human fertilty and that of erops, by way of cattle, 
expluning the seeming lasciviousness of so many seasonal rites and customs connected with agriculture, 
For an account of sume of the modern forms of these rites see J. Frazer, The Golden Borgh, 2nd ed., u, 
205-9, 

2 In Liverpool Avne?s, 1913, Vv, 137 42, with Liter additions which Dhave been kindly allowed to note 
Newberry adduces the preseuce of the flanungo im the designs as an additional indication of the northern 
connexion of these jars, but elsewhere he has depicted the state of Upper Egypt in early times as full of 
marshes such as the flamingo would haunt ; 1t was probably equally native to both parts of the Egyptian 
river-land, as were the various antclopes of the designs te the desert-land. 
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The attraction of the birth-place is to many peoples most powerful and they hold it 
great hardship to die at a distance from it; they look upon themselves as part of a 
great whole, a tribe or clan, centred in it, a whole consisting not only of the living 
members of the clan but, very really, of the dead also, the old and venerable who had 
so great a share in shaping the fates of the living. Thus the tombs, the dwelling-places 
of those venerable ones, attained to great importance, and the birth-place became a 
thing divine—in Egypt even a goddess, under the name mshnt. Under the Middle 
Kingdom the exiled Sinuhe made his greatest moan on the prospect of dying far from 
his birth-place : What,” asked he, “is a greater matter than that my corpse should be 
buried in the land where I was born?” Tn our days Egyptian feeling on the subject is 
still peculiarly strong: burial in one’s own village is the unquestioned norm, it is still an 
insult to tell a man that he cannot point to his father’s tomb, no fate is more dreaded 
than burial at sea, connexion with one’s cradle-place is ardently desired, in death as in 
life. A remarkable illustration of this feeling existed some thirty years ago, and still 
perhaps does exist, in the Wadi Natriin (Nitria). Works had been established for some 
years by the Salt and Soda Company and labour was drawn from the nearest villages in 
the Nile valley, Kafr Daid and Beni Salamah, both remote from urban centres and, like 
all such villages, of strongly parochial feelings. The workmen, though they spent most 
of their lives in the wady, never ceased to count themselves as integral parts of their 
mother-villages and they lived in separate hamlets called respectively after these villages, 
Kafr Datid and Beni Salimah. They carried these feelings to such a point that they 
would always, if possible, prevent a birth or death from taking place in the wady; those 
about to die and women on the point of childbirth were hurried over the desert to their 
distant mother-village. If attachment to birth-place can go so far to-day, after millennia 
of destructive cultural influences, it must have been strong indeed in predynastic times, 
but in them the man dying far from his native home could have no hope of reaching it 
alive; he was buried where he died, but with the consolation that, by means of the 
magic boats, he could at least be carried spiritually to the beloved spot, his destination 
being ensured by the ensign so emphatically displayed. His wattle hut, whose shape is 
reflected in the cabins on the boat, is sometimes indicated on the jars (Prehistoric Egypt, 
§ 44) as is the wild ox or antelope which is to serve as part of his funerary provision. 
He is guarded, too, by the kindly mother-goddess, fulfilling her world-wide function of 
protectress of the dead, her image, with arms outstretched protectingly, being often 
added on the magic jar}. 

Though the boat designs are characteristic of the Middle Predynastic period, rare 
examples have been found in the preceding age, painted cleanly and vigorously in white 
line*—thus early had river traffic begun—but in the Middle period, with its constant 
contact with other cultures, whether by Syria or Palestine or over the Red Sea, this 
traflic was greatly increased and the jars painted with boats take a regular place in the 
funerary customs of the country. 

The designs. if the interpretations suggested above are correct, indicate no longer a 
mainly hunting race, as do those of the Karly Period, but a settled people, practising 
regular trade, for whom the hunter as food-getter was only an auxiliary; still, though 
agriculture had become the vital industry of the country, it was not yet sufficiently 

' See Journal, xv, 30. 
* Prehéstortes Egypt, Pl. xv, uo. 49 and Pl. ssi, 2 (from L’ Anthropologie, 1898, Pl. ili); also jar 
no, 98851 in the British Museum, Wustrated in Fonrnal, XIV. Pl. xxvi and 263. Several fe 


atures character- 
istic of the Middle Period appear sporadically in the Early: see Frankfort, Studies, 1, 99. 
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organized to gain the place in the funerary designs that it did, so abundantly, on the later 
tomb-walls; the hunter doubtless still procured valuable supplements to the grain-food 
of the country and the animals which he pursued are depicted on the jars, but often 
quite subordinately. The delay between the establishment of agriculture and its recogni- 
tion in funerary designs has two probable chief causes, the ingrained conservatism of 
man in social and funerary matters and the fact that hunters, men of strength and 
decision, still formed the aristocracy of that age, the corn-grower taking the same 
position with regard to them as, in Europe, the industrialist of last century took with 
regard to the landed gentry. The hunter’s high status lasted long, as we see from the 
protodynastic monuments in which the king, leader though he was in an outstandingly 
agricultural state, was still represented as a mighty chief in hunting-—witness the votive 
palettes illustrated in Capart, Débuts (1st ed.), Pl. i, and figs. 155 and 156 and. perhaps, 
157 and 158; the high officials of the Middle Kingdom and later, with their usual 
ambition, imitated the king and are depicted on the walls of their tombs as yreat 
hunters, though often, doubtless, mostly sedentary scribes, if the portrait-statues, of at 
any rate the New Empire, with their roils of fat, do not malign them}. 

Let us now turn to the other human element occasionally depicted on the jars, the 
men. They are of rare occurrence and, if we may judge by the tall jar in Berlin 
Museum, No. 13831, illustrated by Schifer and Andrae (Die Kunst des alten Orients, 192), 
they represent hunters, for the men there depicted appear to be slaughtering girafies, 
and in most scenes where they appear they are apparently armed with clubs: in this 
case they are just auxiliaries for procuring food for the defunct. On the other hand 
they may perhaps have been the painted representatives of the figures of men in the 
round found in tombs, of which characteristic examples are published in the frontispiece 
of Prehistoric Egypt; these may be held to represent dead ancestors, protectors of their 
descendants, an explanation borne out by the attitude of a rare figure of a man, in 
baked clay, in the British Museum (see Journal, xv, 36 and Pl. vi, no. 5), which has the 
arms stretched out in exactly the same way as the broad-hipped female figures identified 
in that article with the mother-goddess as protectress of the dead. There is every 
reason to believe that in the earliest stages of Egyptian culture ancestor-cult was as 
strong as it is to-day in most primitive peoples, running parallel, through many genera- 
tions, with that of the mother-goddess, and that if it never attained to the rank of 
official religion, as it did in the Far East, the reason was its subordination to the later 
official cults, first the Osirian—though that was, in essence, founded on it—and next the 
solar. Nevertheless it constituted the veritable foundation of the vast system of 
funerary practices that so overweighted Egyptian life and has left its traces all through 
Egyptian culture (see my article in Ancient Egyp!, 1929, Part rv). 

1 In their maintenance of the idea of hunters as aristocrats they may be compared with the meh 
parcvenis who, even till the present century, considered the contly purveyance of sport as all lniportant, 
indeed wlmost necessary step for their social ainbitions. But the wmbition of the Egyptian worthy, though 
doubtless savouring of the social, was primarily religious, to rank when dead with kings and thus become 
a fit candidate for the paradise which was once reserved for royalty alone. 

Another touch of wureality in the hunting scenes inay be noted: despite the faithful observation 
usually shown in the representation of wild beasts, we frequently find among them such strange monsters 
as the griffin and the serpent-necked pard, relics of savage imagination, as well as the fallow deer, 
unknown, as the strange rendering of the antlers would alone inform us, in their time, if not always. (See 
Max Hilzheimer in Borchardt’s Dus Grabdenkimal des Konigs Sashu-ret, 1, 169-171. For further hyht on 
this obscure subject we must await the publication of the much truncated fragment of an antler found in 
peculiar surroundings by Petrie’s expedition at Kaw in 1923.) 
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With regard to the waved lines so commonly painted on the jars, there can be little 
doubt that they should be interpreted as water, which was recognized in Egypt from 
very early times as an essential element for life and for fertility, and so, of course, 
indispensable in the After-world as in this: later, too, this sign became the hieroglyph 
for water. 

Another element in the jar-designs deserving of notice is the figure of the bandy- 
legged dwarf. This is very rare in pot-decoration and perhaps the example from 
Nakadah in the Cairo Museum, no. 11557, is unique (see fig. 1 and 2, after Quibell, Cat. 
of Archie Objects in the Cairo Museum, Pl. xxii); the jar itself is unusual, with a large 
central mouth and four subsidiary small ones round it; it is of the red-on-buff class, of 
the Middle Predynastic period. The dwarf-figure here appears for the first time, it 
would seem, in Egyptian art; it was rare and remained so in the following age, but it 
was probably not wholly absent, for it appears again in the earliest protodynastic times 





in the ivory figurines found in the main temple-deposit at Hierakonpolis! and, in female 
form, in one of the group of ivory figurines in the British Museum, no. 32144, illustrated 
in the Grade to the Egyptian Collections, 24, fig. 8, to which reference has been made by 
me in Journal, xv, 37, as showing a Mesopotamian connection. Some of the impish 
figures on button-shaped and other seal-like amulets of the First Intermediate period, 
generally running or dancing, often inverted, as on Mesopotamian cylinder-seals, may 
perhaps be inspired by the dwarf (Petrie’s Buttons and Design Scarabs, Pl. i, 27-29, etc.); 
he appears as an amulet in this period, placed by Brunton in the Eighth Dynasty (Qau 
and Badari, u, Pl. xeiti, P. 3 and, perhaps, P. 6 of the Sixth Dynasty; see also Vol. I, 
Pls. xxxii and xxxiii), and on a scarab of the Hyksos period (Newberry, Scarabs, Pl. 
xxv, no. If). The figure of the how-legged Bes, so popular in later times, was doubt- 
less largely founded on that of the dwarf and eventually took its place; he, like the 
Mesopotamian figure, never attained to the rank of true godship but remained a mere 
godling, though an important one, as did the equally popular Taurt, and, like her, he 
was concerned with childbirth. 


E Merakonpolis, 1, Pls. x1 and xviii (9). 

2 Two similar examples were in the MacUrs gor collection, see C 
specinen, apparently of the First Dynasty, was found at Abydos 
Pils. v, 48, and x, 213), : 


apart, op. et, fig. 122. A very crude 
and also one male example (Abydos, u, 
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The dwarf had his place in magic, of which Mr. Warren Dawson gives two instances 
from papyri!; the first, from the Leyden Pap., 1, 348, p. 12, lines 2-6, is called the 
“spell of the dwarf” and consists, according to the amended translation with which he 
has kindly supplied me, of an incantation which was to be recited “four times over a 
dwarf of clay to be placed on the top of the head of a woman who is giving birth”; 
the second is in the Harris Magic Papyrus and consists of the following invocation: 
“O thou dwarf of heaven! thou dwarf whose face is big, whose back is long and whose 
legs are short.” The dwarf is here a creature of mystery with magic powers for the 
facilitation of childbirth, and his connection with Bes, the genius attendant on these 
occasions, is explained; he is not a natural human dwarf like those shown on the 
monuments?, who are treated in every way like normal beings, and it is very possible 
that his origin may be the human embryo, always a favourite element of magic, and 
that in the course of time he became confused, somewhat naturally, with the familiar 
achondroplastic man. The amuletic ‘twins’ are probably a fortified form of the dwarf. 
Bes being intimately connected with childbirth, it is not very surprising that he should 
be made to assume certain motherly duties such as that of suckling, of which an 
amusing instance is afforded by the group illustrated in Pl. ix, fig. 2, from a private 
collection ; it is in frit with green glaze splashed with black but with most of the colour 
degraded; height 43 inches; of late date; Bes holds on his lap a Horus-like child and 
gives it the breast, a crouching baboon is between his knees, two others are at his back 
and one at each side. The base of the group was a lotus flower, which at this time was 
a symbol of Isis as well as of Horus; it is now broken away but traces are left at the 
back. A cylindrical hole, nearly half an inch in diameter, was bored from the bottom 
some way up into the group which would thus seem to have been fixed to the top of a 


' In “ Pygmies, Dwarfs and Hunchbacks in Ancient Egypt” in dvna/s of Medical History, 1X, 315-326 
(see 324). Here are collected accounts of many dwiurfs and representatious of dwarfs, with medical 
details and numerous illustrations. The passage from the Harris papyrus is given in full by Max Muller, 
Lgoyptian Mythology, 22. 

2 The stelae of two deformed dwarfs were discovered in the tomb of King Semerkhet of the First 
Dynasty and the remains of two buried in that tomb (Loyal Tombs 1, 3, and PI. axxv, nos. 36 and 37). 
Others are known from statues in the Cairo Museum: they appear to have been familar figures, employed 
at times for the fashioning of jewelry, as may be seen in the Fifth Dynasty tomb of Ptahhotep at Sakkarah 
or in that of Anta (Petrie, Deshusheh, 8, and P}. xii; Pl. v shows a dwarf standing on the prow of a boat 
and apparently about to use a sling). Dwarfs, not ill-shapen, seem also to have leen employed as temple- 
beadles (Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon, 11, 30-31). Several early monuments of dwarfs are known, 
mostly of men in responsible positions; one of them, Seneb, discovered by the Expedition of the Vienna 
Academy of Science, 1926-7 (The Times, April 7th, 1927) was a superintendent of dwarfs, a man of 
property, married to a lady of rank, Sentites (‘royal aequaintance ”), Another, Khnumhotep, was in a 
responsible position as “keeper of the wardrobe”; Maspero even called him a “nobleman”, and devoted a 
chapter to him and dwarfs in general (Eyyption Art, transl., 85 ff.). An alabaster figure of a dwarf was 
found in Tut“ankhamiin’s tomb, a girl steering a boat, published in The L7Zustrated London Vews, July bith, 
1929, 12-13; the technical description of the deformity, echondroplusta, is there given by a leader of the 
medical profession, but hardly seems to apply to the girl as iNustrated ; in this opinion Lhave the support 
of Warren Dawson, who rightly insists, in his paper on dwarfs, on the distinction to be drawn between the 
deformed native dwarfs (iz) and the well-formed pygmies (dag), probably Nyam-nyams from the South, 
so prized by Egyptian kings from early times. He thinks that the girl in question was of the latter class, 
for she has negroid hair and is well formed but for her legs, which the artist has apparently found difficult 
to manage in the space at his disposal, for he has ended by adopting an achondroplastie convention. Finally 
Brunton tells me that he recently found at Badari some osseous remains of a dwarf with true achondro- 
plasiu. 
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rod, perhaps a ceremonial one. This manifestation of Bes will recall the jars in his 
shape, also of late date, which seem to connect him with the giving of milk; at this 
time too, if not earlier, he is connected with fertility rites as seen in the “Bes 
chambers” found at Sakkarah? where the grossly phallic figures of the godling, with 
their female companions, show him to have served as a magic instrument for the 
promotion of human fertility. 

The ivory figurine of a dwarf mentioned above (p. 14) pointed to Mesopotamia, and 
there we shall find him often engraved on cylinder-seals. as a phylactic charm commonly 
associated with the crouching ape—another link, perhaps, with Egypt—and with the 
nude goddess; an example exhibiting all three is shown in PI. ix, fig. 1°: from this 
association we may infer that the dwarf was connected with motherhood, the more so 
since he is sometimes in company with the frog, which in Egypt symbolized fecundity 
(see Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 31-2)--probably through its connection with water, the 
great fertilizer—and may have had the same signification in Mesopotamia also, where it 
appears as early, according to Langdon, as 3500 B.c. (Art and Archaeology, xxvt, 168). 
Though literature is silent on the case we can hardly doubt that some very old principle 
common to Egypt and Mesopotamia underlies the concept of these three figures, ape, 
dwarf and frog, and that it may be associated with the mother-goddess. 

Another popular cult-figure, Ptah-Sukur?, may be supposed to owe his dwarf shape 
and bowed legs to the earlier mascot, from whom indeed he may be a derivative, 
adopted syncretically into the Memphite system of theology, probably at a late date: 
with this figure we may couple the late one of the deified sage, Imhotep. 

One of the most common elements in the designs on the jars of the Middle Pre- 
dynastic period is the spiral coil which sometimes fills in voids in the scheme of 
decoration, but more often constitutes its sole element. It has been explained as 
skeuomorphic, representing a coiled reed-plait used to guard from breakage during 
transport the stone jars which were the prototype of the majority of the pots of this 
period; but the stone vessels were heavy and very precious, fashioned with much labour, 
and could hardly have been intended for uses requiring frequent transport; further, 
the coils themselves are of all sizes and are dotted about on all parts of the jars on 
which they occur; as subsidiary elements, when placed round the rim, they become 
concentric semicircles. Before finally accepting this interpretation it would seem well 
to ask whether a more likely one can be found. It may be possible that the designs 
represent coils of rope. for rope, with its immense powers of assistance to primitive 
man, must have appeared to his simple mind as a thing of great magic, superhuman 
and good to arm himself with in the Afterworld as in this; an actual example of a rope 
thus coiled may be seen in the representation of a ship in the mastaba of Pehenuka, of 


1 See Journal, XV, 46, no. 38.) Figures of Bes suckling Horus similar to the one dlustrated are in the 
British Musenin, nos, 11820, 26267 and 27375, described as of the Tweuty-Sixth Dynasty and as serving 
as tops of wands. There is also one in the Ashmolean Mawseum, no, 830 (1872). The connection of Bes 

) : 
with the mother goddess is apparently indicated again in the fragment of a terra-cotta plaque in the 
British Museurn illustrated in the Guide to Greck und Roman Life, 39, fig. 28, where she is portrayed in a 
shrine, nude, between two figures of the godling. 

2 See Quibell, Livcucutions at Saqqgara, t 12-14. 

3 F rom Delaporte, Cylendres ortentaunr du Loucre (hy kind permission), Pl 82, no. 9. Ona cylinder- 
published in /ewradZ, vit, 209 and Pl. vill, no 3, by Sidney Stuith, an ape alone is shown 


seal 


' The vocalization of Svkur is adopted in accordance with Sayce’s suggestions recorded in Journal 
3 
vin, 208 (Cy lander no. 2). 
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the Fifth Dynasty, now in Berlin'. Support for this suggestion may be found in the 
fact that many peoples, even to-day, attribute magic power to cords tied in knots?, and 
that this superstition was current in ancient Egypt, where one of the very signs for 
“protection” is a row of knots on a rope, the hobbling-rope sa. In certain passages of 
the Pyramid Texts it is said that the king “knots the cord” (§§ 399 ¢ and 514 a) or that 
it is knotted for him (§373c); the words are referred by some to the tying up of boats 
and by others to the ceremonial lassoing of a bull; the latter explanation seems 
authorized by § 286 e, which speaks of the king’s lassoing, and the former by § 1742 b— 
“the ropes are tied and the boats brought together for...”; in any case the knotting 
was ceremonial and must have been indued, in the beliefs of those days, with magic 
power. Again, Miss Murray has shown (Ancient Egypt, 1922, 14-19) that the early 
draughtsmen refrained from depicting knots in detail but simply recorded general 
impressions of them, for fear of their magic qualities. These qualities are equally 
evident in nets, compact as they are of knots; they are still used in Egypt as a 
prophylactic charm; sorcery is much feared by young men in the period preceding 
marriage, especially the spells purporting to cause them to fail in their marital duty; 
on such occasions they will often wear nets next to their skin to avert the evil. Nets, 
too, composed the dress of the rowing virgins who were to divert King Snefru from his 
sadness in one of the tales of King Cheops and the magicians (Westcar Pap.); they had 
@ Magic virtue and could hardly have been prescribed by the sorcerer, as has sometimes 
been suggested, to rejoice the king with the sight of the girls’ uncovered beauty, for 
that was at his command, of course, at any time; rather they served to keep off the 
evil influences causing the king’s melancholy. The network of beads laid on the breasts 
of mummies served likewise to guard against evil powers and it seems probable that in 
this idea we can find the connection between the words snw, ‘network’, and sni, 
“exorcise ’3, 

With knots we may place the spiral coil, a common element of decoration in many 
phases of art; an excellent example of an interlaced closed spiral, formed from the 


1 See Borchardt, Sashw-re¢, 11, 165, fig. 24, Sails rolled onan unstepped mast and ending in similar coils 
are shown in a low-relief of the Eighteenth Dynasty illustrated by Wreszinski, Ad/us, 1, Pl. 287. Rolls of 
papyrus rope for binding a boat in the process of building are depicted in Deshusheh, Pl. v; they are coiled 
in a different pattern. 

2 Superstitions about knots are common in many lands ; knotted cords occur freely as amulets in 
Egypt as well as in Mesopotamia and have actually been found in tombs (see Petrie, Amudets, 29, no. 131; 
see also Warren Dawson, Magician and Leech, 67,71 and 129). The seven-knotted cord was used in 
Babylonia against Labartu (now sometimes read as Lamastu), the grisly witch-monster who, like her 
Egyptian counterpart, snatched babies from their cots (see Ancient Egypt, m1, 68); in a neighbouring 
country, Arabia, we have the verse in the last chapter of the Koran aimed at witches “who blow on 
knvts” (see also Sale’y note). 

For knots in general s@e R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic, passim (v. Indew) and Frazer, The 
Golden Bough (2nd ed.), 1, 394 ff, who gives parallels to the modern Egyptian custom recorded above and 
makes it clear that while knots and nets in magic are objects of fear for their inhibitory powers, they are 
also often credited with great protective virtue. 

The so widespread pastime of string-figures (‘cat’s cradles’) must have its roots deep in magic; when 
we note how the Eskimo make certain figures to accompany their songs which themselves have a magic 
purpose, for fishing, hunting, etc., and further that there are taboos connected with some figures (sce 
K. Haddon, Cat’s Crudles, xv), we have every reason to think that magically they serve, or once did serve, 
as complicated developments of the knot. 

3 Gardiner, Grammar, 506, V 1. 
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coiling of a rope and used as a decoration on a red-on-buff jar, is illustrated in Ancient 
Egypt, 1928, iii, 68-69; we may well surmise that it was introduced by the artist as a 
useful talisman for the defunct. In the same place an illustration is given of a very 
early rope- or wire-design from Mesopotamia, on a golden ‘seal’ (more probably an 
amulet) of Queen Shub-ad. To this may be added another on a cylinder-seal found in 
the A Cemetery of Kish and illustrated in E. Mackay’s Report, Pl. vi, no. 16; the 
design is formed by an interlaced arrangement of two equal lengths of cord in loops; it 
was probably of talismanic nature, for the earliest engraved cylinders seem to have 
been amuletic, consisting of cylindrical beads, such as are common in ancient Meso- 
potamia, made apotropaic by the engraving on them of designs of magico-religious 
import. None of the specimens from Kish bore names, which in the earliest periods are 
exceedingly rare; they were perhaps added at first as an assurance that the protective 
powers of the amulet should be concentrated on its owner; the use as seals would be a 
later development and even then they would retain much of their original magic power. 
The earliest Egyptian engraved cylinders seem also to be apotropaic, many being clearly 
destined only for funerary service. 


Plate X. 
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A NEW LETTER TO THE DEAD 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 
With Plate x, figs. 1-3. 


It is a true and surprising fact that new types of Egyptian antiquities, like troubles, 
never come singly; and an annoying variation of this fact is that never does an 
Egyptologist publish a book on any topic without some fresh piece of relevant material 
coming to his knowledge too Jate for inclusion. The subject of the present article is a 
hitherto unknown and particularly fine “letter to the dead” belonging to the Haskell 
Oriental Museum in Chicago, where it bears the number 13945. Permission to publish 
this was most kindly given to me by Professor Breasted, who also provided the excellent 
photographs reproduced in Plate x. Like several of the other letters of the same 
category published by Professor Sethe and myself in our joint work Egyptian Letters to 
the Dead (London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1928) the new example is inscribed in bold 
and typical hieratic of the First Intermediate Period (between the Sixth and Eleventh 
Dynasties) on a vessel of red pottery; but contrary to custom, that vessel is here a jar- 
stand without bottom, and with a lip at the top. The dimensions are: height 23 cm., 
diameter at top 9 em., diameter at bottom 12°5 cm. 

The eight vertical columns of hieratic, with a short additional column (8a) between 
cols. 6 and 7, are so clearly legible in the Plate that no hand-facsimile is needful. There 
are one or two palaeographic difficulties, but on the whole the decipherment is plain 
sailing. The hand closely resembles that of the Kaw bowl (op. cit., Pls. 2,3). The text 
runs as follows : 


oO "m= sobop (yo joer 
eS ee Oo aee eo (KR Me 
Rd~—- RAT oR-VUT oOM\SoTITON 
me BS OOD ‘So oT SAI NKob esol 
(Kea, Hla Smee Seals @ Sxa> 
wad Sih T rite ou Mi @ Poa © Vis 
\s# © ra lle — iB ace (> eS 
ue aaa (= = <0 en oe 


Lpolle—MRo SCiaG@E ATA las 
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Supplementary line between cols. 6, 7: (8a) (4 = { ral B fx] 


| Sho} Bo 


m % has a different form everywhere else in this text, but there seems nv alternative; ~~ has its 


characteristic form, and is certainly not Sx. > § seems very probable, there being a faint cross-stroke 
which makes oh impossible ; ane is certain. ¢ The column divides into two parts, as often at this 
period, ¢ => is badly made, and open at the left side. e A quite abnormal form, for which analogies 


are found in the Gebelén coffin at Turin (G1T 61 and the ornamental text on the back) and, as Sethe 
points out Steindorff, Grabsunde, u, Pl. 18. f Deleted signs. 


TRANSLATION. 


(1) This is an oral reminder of that which I said to thee in reference to myself :—“ Thou 
knowest that Idu said in reference to his son: (2) ‘As to whatever there may be yonder (7), I 
will not allow him to be afflicted of any affliction’. Do thou unto me the like thereof!” 
(3) Behold now there is brought (to thee) this vessel in respect of which thy mother is to make 
litigation. It were agreeable (4) that thou shouldst support her. Cause now that there be 
born to me a healthy male child. Thou art an excellent Spirit. (5) And behold, as for those 
two, the serving-muids who have caused Seny to be afflicted, (namely) Nefertjentet and Itjai, 
(6) confound (?) them, and destroy for me every affliction which is (directed) against my wife ; 
for thou knowest that I have (7) need thereof (7). Destroy it utterly! As thou livest for me, 
the Great one shall praise thee, (8) and the face of the Great God shall be glad over thee; he 
shall give thee pure bread with his two hands. 


Additional remark :—(8 a) Moreover I beg a second healthy male child for thy daughter. 


COMMENTARY. 


To those who have studied the letters to the dead published in the volume by Sethe 
and myself—references to which will frequently be made below without specially naming 
it—no great insistence on the similar form exhibited by the new Chicago specimen will 
be necessary. The opening recalls the Cairo text on linen and the Kaw bowl; the central 
portion here, as everywhere else, contains the gist of the writer's petition and mention 
of the persons whose malevolent influence he is suspecting; the promise of reward to the 
deceased addressee, if the petition be granted, is paralleled by the Berlin bowl. Thus the 
formalism characteristic of all Egyptian art which Dr. de Buck has recently discussed so 
ably in his inaugural address to the students of Leyden University is once again illus- 
trated most convincingly in this new accession to an otherwise entirely individual class 
of writings. The Chicago letter also displays that vague and allusive fashion of desig- 
nating the personae dramatis which is typical of the class. There can be no doubt but 
that the unnamed writer of the letter is addressing his dead father; thus much is 
indicated by the precedent which he quotes from the lips of a certain Idu whose identity 
is entirely obscure, “Thy mother” in 1. 3 must be the writer’s paternal grandmother. 
The writer’s wife is obviously the Seny of I. 5: this is shown by hmt-(7) “my wife” in 
1. 6. In |. 8a an additional request is made on behalf of “thy daughter,” and the logic 
of the situation seems to show that this must be the writer’s sister. Whether the two 
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evilly-disposed serving-maids mentioned in 1. 5 were dead or still alive when the letter 
was written does not emerge. 

What is entirely new in the Chicago letter is the appeal to a dead parent for male 
offspring. The maxims of Ptahhotpe and Ani, among other of the ancient writings, had 
already taught us that the desire of the ancient Egyptians for sons was no less strong 
than that felt by their modern descendants. But the adoption of this particular method of 
satisfying the desire is a novelty. As if for the very purpose of corroborating the thesis 
with which I started my article, a little figure of a woman carrying a child and bearing 
the inscription “May a birth be given unto thy daughter Seh” has just come to light in 
the Berlin collection, and is discussed in a note by Dr. Siegfried Schott appended below 
(see Pl. , 4). It seems likely that this figure was deposited in the tomb of a deceased 
father in the expectation that he would use his power in the netherworld to secure 
fulfilment of the offerer’s wish. 

In the philological notes which follow reference is made to some interpretations by 
Professor Sethe. On becoming acquainted with the Chicago text I sent a transcript 
thereof to my co-author in the book on the letters of the dead, and was glad to find 
that in most points our translations of the new specimen agreed with one another. 

Line 1. T’nw-r, see op. cit., p. 14; the determinative ¢) only here. For '\y8, suffix 
Ist pers. sing., whereas everywhere else in the text the suffix is omitted, cf. the Kaw 
bowl, 11, 4 (with the note), our view of which is thus happily confirmed. How the sign 
‘= in the proper name is to be explained I do not know. In my opinion it is quite im- 
possible to read §\ “Idu the younger.” 

2. It seems necessary to take wnnt and wnt as respectively the imperfective and the 
perfective participles, fem. in reference to a neuter notion, and perhaps intended to 
cover all contingencies—‘‘ what is and may be yonder.” ’Jm, i.e. in the netherworld, as 
in the phrase ntyw im. I take this obscure little phrase to be a deprecatory or sceptical 
qualification of Idu’s promise to guard his son from sorrow; he cannot be sure what 
powers he will possess beyond the grave. It is unusual grammatically to find a phrase 
introduced by ?r “as to” without resumptive pronoun in the main clause. 

Nkm, with the det. found at this period for mr “be painful” and ind “pain” (see 
on I, 3), is not rare in the magical texts for “suffer,” “be afflicted,” e.g. in the 
Metternich stela, 1. 6, where it is certainly contrasted with réw “rejoice,” but I doubt 
whether the rendering traurig sein of the Berlin Worterbuch quite hits the mark; in the 
Pyramids “7 S\ or “7 \nw is used only of a diseased condition of the hair (521, 2055, 
2056), but is parallel to mr “‘be ill.” I prefer to consider it almost synonymous with 
this last verb. 

"Ir m n-(2) mitt irt is doubtless a part of the speech to his father which the writer 
now recalls, but not a part of the speech of Idu. Mété irt, see my Eg. Gramm., 88, 
n. 1. 

3. It is difficult to believe in oh as a writing of the demonstrative adjective, 
but there seems no alternative. Mnt:t is a rare word, of which the only example avail- 
able to me at the moment is on the Turin altar bearing the cartouche of Phiops (Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., 11, 117) where the addition ~~ “water” confirms the rendering Schale 
fiir Wasser given by Wb. But the natural way of interpreting the first sentence of 1. 3 
is to take it as referring to the vessel, together with its inscription, on which our letter 
is written; one would then compare \\7— ft  Z} eae 2 LS A in Sinuhe, B 181. 
If this view be taken the word mntst must have a wider significance, “pottery vessel”’ 
or the like, for as I have stated, the Chicago letter is written on a jar-stand. 
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"Trt mut-k wde mdw hr-s is difficult of interpretation. Sethe suggested as a rendering 
diesen Krug...der von deiner Mutter gemacht worden ist, damit deswegen gerichtet werde. 
But irt wde mdw as a phrase occurs in 11, 9 (see the note thereon) and in other texts of 
this period, and if a past action had been meant, would not ért-n have been written? 
The form ?rt has every likelihood of being Gunn’s prospective relative. If, therefore, we 
must render in some such way as “‘in respect of (or over) which thy mother is to (or will) 
make litigation” the writer must be anticipating an intervention on his behalf by his 
paternal grandmother. The clause, it must be confessed, is very obscure. 

4. My translation assumes the standpoint adopted at the end of the last note. 
Sethe, translating Angenchm ware es, wenn du chm zustimmtest, takes the suffix -s to refer 
to &2 mutst, not to mut-k. Still, for a personal sutlix after wf? one can quote Ptakhotpe 
(ed. Dévaud) 72 (Ms. L), ¢ ey Rar gej-- oh jeg. Wo. is certainly right in 
its remark on wf: “2. J. sicher beistimmen.’ The evidence for the word is collected in 
my Notes on...Sinuhe, p. 31. 

5. Since ipf(y) not only stands before its noun, which is apparently unknown else- 
where, but also has the determinatives 4, it seems better to render “those two, 
(namely) the serving-maids,” with bskty in apposition. “{ > as perf. act. part. is 
unusual in writing out the y, but this may be due to the form being a dual. 

In writing the names of the two servants as Neferjentet and Itjai instead of 
Neferthentet and Ithai I formally renounce my previous practice. Steindorff has rightly 
introduced (7 for == in the new English Bideker’s Egypt. 7j is both nearer the probable 
original pronunciation, and also suits the fact that == tj is to ot what ““\ dj is to =» d. 
Sethe writes with regard to Nfr-tnit:* Der Name zeigt dass das Gefiss aus Dendera oder 
Achmim kommt.” In favour of the former provenance one could quote the name [dw in 
1. 1; for “Idw see Petrie, Dendereh, 5. 6, and for Nfr-tntt see Schafer-Lange, no. 20568. 
Still, it was stated when the letter was acquired that it came from Girgah, and the 
information seemed better assured than many other indications of the kind. 

6. Zhz as a transitive verb is unknown to me elsewhere; for its intransitive use, 
with some such meaning as “be in confusion”, see the note in my Admonitions, p. 28. 
‘Idr, imperative, here and in |. 7, is commonly so written in the Pyramid Texts. 

6-7. [.. } 4) dsrw is a word for “need,” see my note, Journal, 1x, 18, n. 8. It is, 
however, very difficult to say what the entire clause ntt érr-é dzrwim here means. In 
the translation I have suggested “that I have need thereof.” But at least equally 
probable would be “that I am doing the needful therein,” i.e. helping as much as I can. 
Possibly neither of these suggestions hits the mark. 

7. The identity of the “Great Goddess” is uncertain. If the vessel really came 
from Denderah, she would of course be Hathor. 

8. I wb is common in Eleventh Dynasty formulae of offering; see Polotsky, 
Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynastie, § 79, i. 

8a, Dbh doubtless first person, not imperative. If the deleted signs are really | 4), 
the writer will have begun to address his father by name (of. 1), but will have thought 
better of it, being deterred by the lack of space. 


DIE BITTE UM EIN KIND AUF EINER GRABFIGUR 
DES FRUHEN MITTLEREN REICHES 


Von SIEGFRIED SCHOTT 
Hierzu Tafel x, 4. 


An der Figur einer Frau (Taf. x, 4), die auf der linken Hiifte ein Kind trigt, des 
Berliner Museums! aus der Zeit des friithen Mittleren Reiches ist auf dem rechten 
Oberschenkel folgende Inschrift angebracht: 


at 
2% 


fit 
ee 


Ni 


“Mége eine Geburt gegeben werden Deiner Tochter Sh.” Die Verstiimmelung der 
beiden Vogel der Inschrift zeigt, daf die Figur in ein Grab—da der Vater angeredet ist—in 
das Grab des Vaters der Sh gegeben wurde. Die Figur ist einer der sogenannten 
“Beischliferimnen”’ und als solche unbekleidet, geschmiickt und beinlos. Auf einer 
gweiten® dhnlichen Figur des Berliner Museums fehlt die Inschrift. Der Sinn der Gabe 
ist wohl der folgende: Wie diese Figur einer Beischliiferin des Toten ein Kind hat, soll 
auch seiner Tochter Sh ein Kind geschenkt werden. Die Tochter selbst oder ihre Familie 
hat dem Vater Beischlaferin und Kind geschenkt, damit er nun seinerseits mit der 
ganzen Macht eines zauberkraftigen Toten fiir die gewiinschte Geburt sorge. Da die 
Bitte weder in der imperativischen Form “Gieb!” noch in der 2. Person * Mogest Du 
geben!” abgefasst ist, scheint an eine direkte Zeugung durch den Toten nicht gedacht 
zu sein. 


UTuv. No, 14517. Hohe der Figur 12 ¢m.: aus dem Handel. 
2 Inv, No, 12764. 
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REGARDING RECEIPTS IN THE ZENON ARCHIVE 
By W. L. WESTERMANN. 


In the recent years of active publication of the Zenon papyri Professor Girolamo 
Vitelli and Mr. C. C. Edgar have presented from the Zenon archive twenty-three receipts 
of a particular type for small amounts of money paid to farmers upon the estate of 
Apollonius, with one acknowledgment of receipt of ten axes?. All of them are dated in the 
year 29 of Ptolemy Philadelphus®. All of those which are fully preserved are in duplicate, 
and the same duplicate form is to be assumed for the fragmentary receipts P. Cairo 
Zenon I 59138 and 59139. The upper, or concealed, text was folded, tied with a knotted 
piece of papyrus with a clay seal over the cord*. The lower text alone was visible. To this 
list Ladd the following three receipts from the Zenon papyri in the library of Columbia 


University. 
P. Columbia Inv. no. 220. 


January 24, 256 B.c. Philadelphia. 
5 in. x 3 in. 


The document came to Columbia University with the upper text still unopened and 
seal in place. About three quarters of the seal was preserved. The figure upon the seal 
seems to be that of a ram’s head with horn curling downward and to the left over the neck. 
According to W. F. Edgerton a sun disk may possibly be identified over the ram’s head. 
The writing, which is the same in both texts, is crude. It runs across the fibres. The inner 
text is not so carefully done as the outer one. Note line 2 and the omission of e/s before 
évrrvpiojov in line 4. Edgar has noted this carelessness as characteristic of a number of 
the inner texts‘. 


a. 

(érovs) KO Xowdy &yer "Epe- 
Eudo 
evs ’Epiéws els Kkotriav 
THs Komddos Sdverov 
(4poupav) y av(a) (reTp@Boror), (yivovtar) (Spaypyal) B, Kab évav- 
5 piapov (apovpmv) y av(a) (rerpwBorov), (yivovrac) (Spaypai) 8. 
(Space of 3 inch.) 

a 
(érous) x? Xoway eye "Epieds 
*Epiéws eis EvNoxori- 
av Ths Komddos Savetov 


1 PSL rv, 338. 

* Including P.S.I. Iv, 323, which the editors originally dated in the year 21. See Vitelli in P.S.I. VI, 
Addenda et Corrigenda, x. The list is P.S.I. rv, 323, 336, 337, 338, 339; v, 506, 507; v1, 560; P. Cairo 
Zenon, 1, 59102, 59103, 59104, 59111, 59113, 59114, 59115, 59116, 59117, 59118, 59119, 59127, 59128, 59137, 
59138, 59139. 

* Edgar has published photographs of three of these in the original state with the upper, or inner, text 
unopened, in P. Cairo Zenon, 1, Pl, xxii. 

+ P, Cairo Zenon, 1, 59104. 
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(apovpav) y av(a) (retpwBoror), (yivovtat) (Spaxpai) B, Kai 
ro ets évtruptop[olp (a4poupav) yy ar(a) (TerpwBoror), 
(yivovtat) (Spaypai) B. 

“Year 29, Choiak 1. Erieus, son of Erieus, has received as loan for cutting out the 
brushwood upon three arouras, at four obols, total two drachmas, and for burning upon 
three arouras, at four obols, total two drachmas.”’ 

The three arouras of lines 4 and 5 are the same. The pay for the work is at four obols 
per aroura for each of the two operations. The translation for xomds given in Preisigke’s 
Worterbuch, “pruned olive tree?,”’ based presumably upon several references to Theophrastus 
in which the word occurs, is quite inapplicable here. In P.S.I. 1v, 323, P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 
59116, 59117, 59118, in P. Col. Inv. no. 270, 112 and here, the word means * brushwood.” 

P. Columbia Inv. no. 285. 
March 4, 256 B.c. Philadelphia. 
2 in. x 3} in. 

The document was originally in duplicate, but only the tops of three letters of the 
outer text show upon the fragment as we have it. Two fragments of the clay seal still 
cling upon the verso, but the figure is not distinguishable. The writing is that of a 
practised clerk and runs with the fibres. 

(€rovs) «0 ToBe o. eye 
’"ApyiBuos eis EvrdoKxoTriav 
dpoupav y Spayyas érta tpio- 
Bonrov. 
(Space of 2 inch.) 
5 elyet. 
Line 4 is shredded badly at the right end, but no traces of further lettering appear. 


“Year 29, Tybi 1. Archibius has received seven drachmas three obols for chopping out 
wood upon three arouras.”’ 


P. Columbia Inv. no. 215. 
Oct. 18, 257 B.c. Philadelphia. 
52 in. x 4 in. 
This receipt was written by one of the practised clerks of the farm administration. 
The hand is small and fine, the writing along the fibres. About three quarters of the clay 
seal remain, with papyrus cord attached. The figure upon the seal cannot be interpreted. 


Bactrevovtos Hrorepaiov tod 

IItorcuaiou Lwrijpos (érous) «8 Mecopn 

Ky. oporoyer Ilaous Lamovros 

bia “Hynoiouv 
(Space of 3 inch.) 

éxecv mapa Wavaxéotopos Tob 

map ‘AtodAwviov ils Evdoxoriav 

kai éurruptop[oly (apouvpdv) B (Spaypas) e. 
(Space of 1 inch.) 

1 “Gestutzter Olbaum” in Preisigke, s.v. 


2 Published in Memoirs of the American Academy tn Rome, vt (1927). 
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Blactrebovtos Utodeuaiov tod Lro- 

Aepatov S[w]rijpos (érovs) 8 Mecopy xy. 
ouoroye Ilaous Lamobros Sua 

“Hynciov 

éxew mapa Ilavaxéotopos tod 

map ’ArodXwviou eis EvdoxoTiay 

kal éumupicpov (apovpav) B (Spaxpas) mévTe. 

The lower version (outer text) is followed by a demotic version of three les. Two of 
these are at the bottom of the recto, the third upon the verso. The sheet was inverted to 
write the line upon the verso, so that it is directly opposite the last demotic line at the 
bottom of the recto. Spiegelberg has translated the demotic versions of the similar receipts 
P.8.1. 338 and 337 in P.S.I. 1x, 1010 B and C. P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59012 also has a demotic 
version following the Greek text (see Edgar's Plate xxii). 

“In the reign of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy Soter, year 29, Mesore 23. Pasis, son of 
Sapous, through Hegesias acknowledges receipt from Panacestor, agent of Apollonius, 
of five drachmas for chopping out wood and burning upon two arouras.”’ 

The operation of EvXoxomia was a part of the original preparation of the land to fit it 
for cultivation? by cutting out the brushwood and its roots. The work was done with axes? 
and corresponds to what is called “ grubbing’ in American farm parlance. The brush and 
roots were then gotten rid of by burning (éuzupicpos). 

The larger part of the receipts of this type have been published since M. Schnebel 
completed his book upon Egyptian agriculture in the Hellenistic and Roman period. The 
new evidence confirms his view that the process of cutting and burning the brushwood was 
not a part of the yearly field operations such as were the plowing, sowing, weeding and 
harvesting*. This is strongly indicated by the fact that all of the extant EvAoxoria receipts 
are of the year 29 of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Panacestor, who was still managing from 
Philadelphia the gift estate of the dioecetes, Apollonius, was laying out in that year 
numerous small sums of money for wages and loans in order that the process of clearing 
the land for cultivation might be completed. This money Apollonius must furnish: and 
there is recent evidence that the busy finance minister found the demands of Panacestor 
irritating. On Choiak 30 of year 29 Panacestor wrote to Zenon stating that he had no 
money and needed some to carry on, for the planting of the croton and sesame, for the 
cutting out of the brushwood (e’s tv Evdoxoriar) and for moving the wheat’. Four and 
a half months later, on Pachon 15, Panacestor wrote to Zenon, who was at Alexandria 
with Apollonius, asking that Zenon use his influence with the great man in Panacestor’s 
behalf. Panacestor appended copies of two letters. The first was a brief letter of Apollonius 
in which he called Panacestor sharply to task: “I am struck with amazement at your 
neglect in that you have written nothing, either in regard to the estimate of the crops or 
in regard to the collecting of the wheat. Even now, therefore, write me what the situation 
is in both respects®.” The second appended letter is the long reply of twenty-two lines 
from Panacestor to Apollonius, containing explanations and stating among other things 


Michael Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft tin hellenistischen Aegypten, 1, 20-24. 
In P,S.I. v, 506 a farmer receipts for ten axes which were loaned him by Panacestor for the purpose 
of cutting out brushwood. 

3 As opposed to my own earlier view presented with the publication of P. Wisconsin, 1, in Journal, 
1x, 86-87. 

+ PST. v, 499. 5 Tbid., v, 502. 
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that he had been occupied with measuring the land planted to sesame and the land 
covered with brushwood (tiv Evdtzer)'. It is refreshing to note that Panacestor denies 
with a rather fine dignity the charge of neglecting his duties. C. C. Edgar has recently 
published a fragmentary letter of the Zenon archive which he regards as probably 
connected with this incident and as being written by Apollonius to Panacestor?. The 
formula of salutation, names of the writer and of the person addressed and the customary 
docket on the verso, which usually gives a date, are all lost. Nevertheless ] think that 
Edgar is right in ascribing the letter to Apollonius and regarding the addressee as 
Panacestor. The gist of the first eleven lines is apparent despite their broken condition. 
The writer expresses his displeasure that shrubby land (fvAéres) should appear among that 
formerly listed (as cultivable?), “and that too when we have expended so much upon the 
(brushwood?)3.”’ It is clear that the writer, whether Apollonius or not, considered that 
when the land had once been cleared of brushwood growth, it should not be necessary to 
repeat the operation. 

Additional information upon the point comes from P. Columbia Inv. no. 270. It is 
a lease of 100 arouras made out in the year 30 of Ptolemy II by three Greeks. They had 
taken over the land from Zenon, who had succeeded Panacestor as agent of Apollonius in 
charge of the estate near Philadelphia. Zenon agreed to make to the three lessees a number 
of advances in kind and money, at a fixed amount per aroura in all cases. The advances 
were to include seed grain in wheat and barley, expense money, and advance for weeding— 
both of these reckoned in barley at so much per aroura—and for grubbing, if brushwood 
should be found growing upon the land, as much as might be agreed upon to be a sutlicient 
advance upon each aroura*. All of these advances were to be repaid to Zenon by the 
lessees at the time when they paid the rent, and without any interest charge. It is clear 
that the need of seed grain, expense money and money for weeding was regarded as 
constant and annually recurring, as Schnebel has explained. The necessity of an advance 
to meet the expense of EvAoxoia was contingent upon whether the land was originally 
overgrown with shrubbery or not, or upon the care with which the work of eliminating 
brush and roots had already been done. The primary task in the whole process of re- 
claiming the new land in the Fayum had been the great engineering problem executed by 
the government of Ptolemy II of rebuilding the dam at the entrance of the Fayum and 
of canal excavation and ‘dike construction connected with the requirement of irrigating 
the land®. By accepting the grant of his 10,000 arouras Apollonius had assumed the 
responsibility of crop returns from it as soon as possible. A part of the estate was farmed 
directly by the estate management under the guidance of Panacestor®. For the remainder 
of it the immediate need was to get the proper type of farmers to take over the land and 
to enable these farmers to function. Those who could be obtained to undertake the 

1 Ibid., v, 27-29, 2 P. Cairo Zenon, U1, 59387. 


3 Tbid., 10-11, xai radra tolcovroy dpyvpior?| dvnwxitov jpaev eis Thy KL . For this last word 
T suggest «[owdda. 

* P. Col. Iny. no. 270, 1, 9-12, in Mem. Am. Acad. in Rome, vt (1927). The essential words are cai eis 
Evdoxomiav edv eurintye xowas doov dv cuyxpiOy ikavov etvar SddoOa eis éxdotny dpoupov. My original 
translation of ev eyminrye xowds, “if brushwood develops,” gives a wrong impression. In P. Cairo Zenon, 
UI, 59517 there is a record of payments to twelve men for working at the “ brush, overrunning™ the land, 
els THY emitpéxovaay Komdda. 

* Paul Viereck, Philudelphia, Leipzig (1928), 30; M. Rostovtzeff, . Large Estate in Eyypt tn the Third 
Century B.C., Madisun (Wisconsin), 1922, 2. 

°C. C. Edgar in P. Cairo Zenon, u, 59292 cared. and Westermann in Mem. Aim. afead. in Rome, vt 
(1927), 13. 
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obligations of tenantry were either men of Greek name who leased large tracts from 
Apollonius and farmed upon a large scale as illustrated by P. Col. Inv. no. 270%, or 
Egyptian farmers who rented small tracts from the manager Panacestor or his successor, 
Zenon, and did their own farming. The Egyptian farmers certainly, in many cases also 
the Greek big lessees, had not the requisite capital to finance in its entirety either the 
immediate work of clearing the land (Evdoxomia, or EvAoxotia tis Kowddos) or the 
necessary annual tasks of cropping the cleared land, namely the planting, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting, and moving the produce. To meet this situation a definite policy of advancing 
to the farmers small loans in money or in its grain equivalents was followed by the 
management of the Apollonius estate. This was not a new thing. In the Revenue Laws of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which were passed in year 27, the government had made provision 
for supplying sesame and croton seed to the cultivators, who were compelled to set out 
these oil producing plants in the interest of the government monopoly of oil manufacture’. 
This regulation may have been passed solely in the interest of the government control of 
the entire process of oil production. Lille Papyrus 5, however, which is of the same year 
as the Revenue Papyrus, supplies unmistakable evidence that the Ptolemaic government 
was advancing wheat, barley and hay seed to the royal peasants*. One of these was 
to receive one artab of seed wheat per aroura, the consideration being that he should cut 
out the brushwood and clear the land at his own expense‘. The practice on the part of the 
government of advancing the seed may possibly be explained as a necessary economic 
measure based upon the government’s desire to obtain a good return from the state lands 
by providing a good quality of seed. If this be the case the provision of seed would have 
to be ascribed to the same policy of enlightened self-interest which urged the Egyptian 
autocracy, both under the Ptolemies and under the Romans, to prescribe the exact types 
of crops to be cultivated upon the lands which the state peasants rented from it, in the 
interest of conservation of the soil through enforcement of a proper crop rotation®. But it 
is more probable that the practice must be ascribed to an actual lack of the seed or of the 
capital requisite to buy it. At least the receipts for advances for labour, which we are 
discussing, can only be explained on the basis of lack of funds with which to start the 
farm operations. 

Twelve government orders of the year 35 of Ptolemy IT have been published recently 
which have a connexion with the receipts of the Zenon group®. They are orders of higher 
officials in the government hierarchy to officials of lower rank to advance old wheat, old 
barley, or mixed wheat and barley as loans to military settlers (cleruchs). In these orders 
there is no specification regarding an interest charge. In six cases these loans were made, 
without further explanation, for xdtepyov. In two cases the loans are made as Sdveta eis 
xatepyov and for the gathering of the autumn sesame’; in one case for “seed” and the 


1 Generally these Greeks sub-leased the land, hence acted as middlemen lessees. Cf. Paul Viereck on 
the custom of sub-leasing by the cleruchs in his Philudelphia, 26. 

* Bernard P. Grenfell, Revenue Luws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Oxford, 1896, x11, 14-19. Cf. P. Petrie, 
11, 39 (a) and the corrections and note upon it in 11, 86. 

* Jouguet, Collart, Lesquier, Papyrus Grecs de Lille (P. Lille), Paris, 1928, 5. 

4 Ibid , 22-24. One artab of seed per aroura was, and continued to be, the most usual allowance made 
by the government to the farmers of state land in Egypt, although differences from this ratio have been 
noted, See Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft, 126. 

5 Ibid., 127-29. 

6 P. Lille, 1, 39-50. 

* Pp. Lille, 1, 41, 42. 
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xatepyov!; in another case for «détepyov and zoodoyia?; and in P. Lille, 1, 49 the loan is 
for zylocopia without x«atepyov expressed. The word xdrepyor is difficult of interpretation 
in the Lille documents. It is not the loan itself (which is expressed as Savetov). The 
meaning seems to be given in P. Ham. 24 lines 10, 13, 18. This is a syngraphe of the third 
century B.C. in which a military allotment holder acknowledges receipt of two drachmas 
per aroura on his holding as «dtepyov and promises to pay back the xdtepyov when he 
turns in the sesame crop which he is cultivating. Since it is to be paid back, the word 
Katepyov cannot refer to a field operation. It seems to mean “expense money,’ like the 
advance made in barley in the Zenon lease, P. Col. Inv. 270, 10, which is said to be “for 
expense outlay” (e/s dv7jX@pa) and where the dv7jAwpa is distinctly an expenditure upon 
one of the farm operations. The weeding and the cutting out of the brush are mentioned 
separately. The ddvecov eis catepyov in the Lille documents must, therefore, be regarded 
as a loan “for outlays” in the preparation of the soil*. 

The confusion which has existed in regard to the Panacestor-Zenon duplicate receipts 
of the year 29, as to whether they are loans or payments for wages’, can be easily 
resolved. In analysing the receipts of that year it became apparent to me that there were 
two types®, one a receipt for wages paid, the other a receipt for a loan. Upon the land of 
Apollonius’ estate which was being farmed directly by him, Panacestor hired the labour 
for cutting out the brushwood and burning the brush, at a regular rate of two drachmas 
and a half per aroura when his agreement was made on the piecework basis. When he 
leased plots to small farmers he was accustomed to make advances of money to them 
which carried no interest charge and were payable at the time when the rent was due. 
This money the farmers needed to help them pay for the labour which they hired to clear 
the land. The rate which Panacestor had fixed for these loans to his indigent lessees was 
four obols to the aroura. The receipts P. Col. Inv. nos. 285 and 215 are therefore of the 
wage receipt type®. No. 220 is of the loan type (Savecoy in line 3)7. 


! P, Lille, 1, 50. 

2 P. Lille, 1, 47. On the basis of a passage in P. Lille, 1, 5, 12, M. Schnebel has decided, with the 
editors of the Lille volume, that rodoyia was a type of labour connected with making the land arable. 
The translation in Preisiyke, Worterbuch, though thoroughly justified etyiologically, does not apply in the 
Lille documents. See Schnebel, Landuirtschuft, 23-24, 214-15. To Schnebel’s agricultural argument the 
fact is to be added that the xdrepyov of P. Lille, 45 is identified as mowAoyia on the verso of the same 
document. 

3 So also the editors of P. Lille, 1, 39-50 translate Sdveiov eis xkarepyor as “prét pour frais de travaux 
sur leurs terres” although they had previously (p. 192) expressed a preference for interpreting the word 
kdrepyov in the sense of a farm task. 

+ Stated by Edgar in the introduction to P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59117. Professor Vitelli ealled the loan 
published as P.S.I. rv, 323 a ricecutu de sulurio, explaining it as an advance payment of wages. 

5 As suggested by Edgar, due. edt. 

® The other clear examples of wages for grubbing and burning at 24 drachmas per aroura are P.S.I. 1v, 
339; P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59104, 59127. P.S.L. 1¥, 338 is probably also a wage receipt for this work. Although 
the amount per aroura is not given the total is 12 drachmas 3 obols which would he at the rate of 2 drachmas 
3 obols on 5 arouras. A farmer with the saine uaine, Phernouthis (see P.S.I. 1x, 1010 A, note 1), had 
received his advance for grubbing and burning on his rented land in P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59116. 

* The clear examples at 4 obols per aroura for grubbing and burning are P.S.I. rv, 323; P. Cairo Zenon, 
1, 59116, 59117, 59118. In P. Cairo Zenon, 59116 the fact that it is a davecov is not expressed. In the three 
others the word ddveov occurs. If the two operations of grubbing and burning are mentioned separately 
the rate of the advance for each type of work is the same. See P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59117, 59118, and P. Col. 
Inv. no, 220 above. 
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Among this group of receipts of year 29 there are two acknowledgments of money 
received for weeding (e’s Botavicyov)'. These must also be regarded as loans similar to 
the advances without interest for eliminating the brush and roots, although they are not 
so classified by the use of the word éaveov. In P. Cairo Zenon 59128 the farmer 
acknowledges receipt of eight drachmas total “for weeding of his own land” (therefore 
a loan); and in P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59119, the rate for weeding is at two obols per aroura 
which is a half of the rate of the loans for grubbing and burning. This exact difference 
between the heavy work done by men and the lighter work of weeding, which can be done 
by boys, has already been established for the Zenon period?. 

The advances of seed were made in kind’, and grain might also be advanced in lieu of 
money to assist the farmers in having their labour done*. In one instance a loan made to 
one Nicias for the purpose of repairing embankments* was made at the rate of an obol per 
man for each of ten men working. One obol per day was the customary wage for heavy 
farm labour in the time of Zenon; but we are not justified in assuming that the full pay 
of these dike workers was met by the loan, because we cannot know how many days they 
were expected to work to complete the task of repairing the embankments. A comparison 
of the wages paid for hacking out and burning brush in our receipts with the money 
loaned to assist the farmers in having the work done, shows a ratio of about four to one. 
That is, the wages paid were at the rate of fifteen obols per aroura, but the advances were 
only four obols per aroura. It is clear, therefore, that the advances were in the nature of 
assistance and encouragement in having the work done, but did not meet the full cost of 
the labour. 


! P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59119, 59128. 

2 P. Lond. Inv. no. 2313, and P. Wisconsin, 1 in Journal, 1x, 1923, 90. 

3 P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59113, 59144. 

+ P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59113, éxee oméppa xp(Oav) dp(rdBas) rpei[s] kat Sdvetov Kp(idav) dp(rdBas) Tpeis. 
5 P, Cairo Zenon, 1, 59111. 
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1 and 2. Fragments of a kneeling figure in limestone of Ramesses II. 
Cairo, No 42,143. Scale of No. 2, ¢. 
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A NOTE ON THE CORONATION RITES IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


By MILITZA MATTHIEW 


With Plate xi 


Among the statuettes of the Cairo Museum are some which represent a crawling 
Pharaoh pushing before him his name written in sculptured hieroglyphs. Thus we have 
Ramesses II!, crawling and pushing a square base on which three figures are sitting, 
those of Rér, Amin and a child; under them the sign == is represented, the whole giving 
the name of the Pharaoh?. The meaning of this statuette is explained by two others— 
42143 and 42142. 

Of 421433 (Pl. xi, figs. 1 and 2) only fragments are left, but they are sufficient. 
Here, too, was represented a crawling Ramesses II, pushing before him his sculptured 
name; the base of this statuette is decorated with branches of persea, on the leaves of 
which the cartouches of the king are written. 

We find similar persea leaves with names of the king on the base of the statue of 
Ramesses IT, 421424, also crawling (PI. xi, fig. 3). The object which the Pharaoh held 
in his hand is lost, but I have no doubt that it was the sculptured representation of his 
name. In style and workmanship this statue is the best of all. Legrain, describing it, 
mentions that the form of the name is that used in the early part of Ramesses II’s reign 
and that the king himself is, doubtless, very young. 

The inscription on this statuette (as well as those on the others), the form of the 
name, the age of the king, and especially the persea branches bearing cartouches—all 
this would seem to indicate the event on the occasion of which these statuettes were 
made, namely, the coronation. It is known that at the coronation the name of the 
new king, or rather the whole of his new titulature, was solemnly proclaimed and then 
written by the gods on the leaves of the sacred persea of Heliopolis®. This moment, 
like that of placing the crown on the king’s head, was one of the most important in all 
the ceremony. With this rite was probably connected the presentation of the king’s 
name to the god. The king (as often when presenting an offering) crawled towards the 
god, slowly pushing before him either the sculptured representation of his name, or his 
cartouches, etc. 

This fact is confirmed not only by our statuettes, but also by reliefs. Thus, on one 
fragment® of a relief Amenophis III is shown crawling towards a sitting deity (Amin?). 
He holds in his outstretched hand two cartouches attached to a complex handle. 
Statuettes like the above were consecrated in remembrance of this rite, as can also be 


1 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, 11, No. 42144, PI. vi. 

2 Op. cit., 9. 3 Op. cit., Pl. v. + Op. cit., Pl. iv. 

° Moret, Du caractére religieux de lu royuuté phuraonique, 102; Lefébure, L’arbre sacré d Heliopolis, in 
Sphins, v ; Erman-Ranke, degypten, 396. 

6 Prisse, Monuments, XI, 5. 
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seen from the reliefs. Among the scenes in the Subii‘ temple there is a representation of 
a statue of Ramesses II! holding his name in his hand in front of a statue of Tefnut?. 
The inscription clearly shows that here we have the coronation rites. 

We know that statues were also consecrated in commemoration of other moments 
of the coronation festival. In the Cairo Museum there is a group representing the 
placing of crowns on the king’s head by Horus and Seth(?)*. Among the scenes in the 
temple of Amenophis III at Luxor we see the king presenting incense to Amun; behind 
him stands one of the priests holding a small statue imitating the action of the king 4. 
Such statuettes, consecrated in remembrance of different moments of rites, were usually 
brought to the god along with the other offerings’. 

The importance of the king’s presentation of his name to the god is very great—-we 
have but to recall the prominent place held by name-magic in ancient Egypt to realize 
the significance of this rite. The knowledge of the name of a god or of a man gave the 
magician complete power over him. The supreme importance of the inscribed name 
as a means of procuring eternal life is universally known, as well as the fact that the 
Egyptian believed his name to be just as essential a part of himself as his body, his 
soul, his double and his shadow. 

Taking all this into consideration we may say that, in performing the rite of giving 
his name to the god, the king placed himself entirely in the power of that god and at 
the same time secured for himself eternal life, since his name, taken by the god, was 
believed to be preserved on the sacred persea of Heliopolis. Just as Bata lived so long 
as his heart was inaccessible on the top of the tree, so the Egyptian king hoped to live 
eternally, having placed his name on the sacred Heliopolitan tree, where the names of 
the gods themselves flourished ®. 


1L., D., 1, 182e. 

2 That it is a statue and not a living king is shown by the hase under the figure. 
* Borchardt, Stutuen und Statuetten, 1, No. 629, Bl. 116. 

+ Gayet, Le temple de Lounor, tig. 125. 

* Op. eit., tigs, 104 and 105. 8 Lefébure, op. cit., 6. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBERS OF THE SANCTUARY 
OF THOTH 


By F. W. GREEN 


The various explanations suggested as to the meaning of this phrase in the Westcar 
papyrus seem to me hardly satisfactory. Dr. Alan Gardiner in his interesting article in 
Journal, x1, 2-5, gives the translation put as title to this note. I do not think, however, 
that this is all that can be made out, and so put forward the following suggestion, having 
regard to the story itself rather than to the philology. 

I venture to think that the writer of the story as it now stands did not really know 
what the mysterious ?pwt were. In order to bring forward certain points relevant to the 
conclusion I wish to draw, I give a shortened and somewhat free rendering of certain 
passages though they may be familiar to the reader. 

After the recital of the wonders done by the magicians of old times, Hrddf arose 
and spoke saying, “ We have heard about the magicians of the past and their doings, the 
truth of which we cannot verify. Now I know of things done in your time.” Pharaoh 
Khufu asks what they are. Hrddf says there is a commoner, Ddy by name, who resides in 
Dd-Snfrw...he knows how to replace a decapitated head, tame a lion...he also knows 


m OM) Keats Sra iF 
the number of the pdwt of the chamber of Thoth. 
Now his majesty Khufu had been engaged for some time seeking for the 


(a0) TSH. RD 
that he might make a copy thereof for his own tomb. 

Here instead of pdwt, something stretched, we have ¢put, something like “account,” 
“plan.’”’ The writer seems to be confused, and uses indiscriminately two words of somewhat 
similar sound which may also have conveyed to him somewhat similar ideas, such as a 
stretched string for marking a wall, and a succession of lines in list form. 

To proceed with the story. Ddy is summoned to the court with every mark of respect 
that he may impart the knowledge to the Pharaoh. On his arrival his powers are tested 
by various practical demonstrations to the complete satisfaction of Khufu, who then says, 

“How about the report that you know the number of the { Aye Q°-! of the chamber of 
ekcae Then Ddy said, “I know not the number, O King, but I know the place they are 
in.” Then his majesty said, “ Where then?”” Then Ddy said, ‘There is a flint box in the 

— called 1 qa O ees in gad eae it (or they) are in the box.” 

The = called | 5. may be “chart room” or perhaps “Drawing Office” where plans 
were made or stored. 

Then his majesty said, “Go and bring it to me.” Then Ddy said, “My lord, I may 
not bring it.”” Then his majesty said, “ Who will bring it to me?”’ Ddy replies, “The eldest 
of the three children yet in the womb of Rwddd-t...... destined to hold the supreme office 


! Whether the determinative be the seal or the harim sign does not affect ny argument. 
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in all this land.” In other words the sceptre will pass away from Khufu’s dynasty. Khufu 
is naturally cast down at the news, but is consoled by Ddy, who tells him it will not 
happen till after the time of his grandson. Then follows the well-known story of the 
miraculous birth of the three children, whose names are those, but thinly veiled, of the 
first three Pharaohs of the Fifth Dynasty. That is, the 7pwt are brought by the new 
dynasty. 

The earlier pyramids may for all practical purposes be said to be uninscribed; the door- 
ways in the pyramid of Zoser hardly count. But with the incoming of the Fifth Dynasty 
a great break with this traditional austerity takes place: large stretches of wall are covered 
with ordered columns of magical utterances, in more or less set sequence; and in each 
pyramid the text follows more or less one original scheme. 

I suggest that the scheme or plan of these utterances rather than the design of the 
chambers is the mysterious ¢pwt. 

These long lines of religious texts, set out in certain order, were something quite out 
of the way, and the report of them and of their magical value must have impressed those 
who were living at the time of their execution, and a rather hazy account was handed 
down to the compiler of the Westcar text. He could not have seen the pyramid texts 
himself; they were closed up. 

The text of Chap. xiv of the Book of the Dead was found written in blue on a 
brick or slab, whatever that may mean, in a temple of Thoth; a somewhat similar case. 
And it may not be amiss to note that all modern editors of the pyramid texts have been 
compelled to number the speeches. 

It may be argued, of course, that Khufu did not embellish his “horizon” with these 
magical formulae as he doubtless would have done could he have come by the “sealed 
patterns”; but after all the Westcar papyrus is not an historical document, and further, 
the end of the story, which may have explained matters, is unfortunately missing. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF AMUN TO ZEUS AND HIS 
CONNEXION WITH METEORITES 


By G, A. WAINWRIGHT 


In the spring of last year J published an article? which I venture to hope sufficiently 
proved that Amin of Thebes was a god of the air, a sky-god; that his sacred object at 
Thebes was a meteorite; that he was intimately connected with, if not actually derived 
from, his far older neighbour Min, the thunderbolt-god of Koptos; and that the omphalos 
of Zeus-Ammon? at the Oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) had of itself certain characteristics 
which associate it with the weather. Iam now able in the present article to draw attention 
to three further points which are of considerable importance for substantiating this view 
of Amin. 


The first is to be found in the well-known identification of Amin with Zeus, the 
sky-god, or, as more commonly conceived, the thunder-god of the Greeks. 

It now turns out that this was no mere view of syncretizing Greek travellers and 
students of the classical period. Nor yet was it due to some supposed local variation in the 
Libyan Ammon of Siwah and Cyrenaica, which might have made possible the approximation 
of two gods who were essentially different. We now get back behind Zeus-Ammon 
of Libya, who is late, and find that the identification had been made direct between 
Zeus and Amin of Thebes himself, and at a date that long precedes the appearance of 
the Libyan Ammon upon the scene. Some thirty years ago the late Dr. Hogarth dug 
out the Dictaean Cave in Crete; one of the holiest spots for the Zeus worshipper; the 
place where Zeus was born; where he begot his son Minos; and finally where he gave 
him the law*. Here were found many hundreds of votive objects including nearly five 
hundred bronzes. These included nineteen human figurines, one of which was a statuette 
of Amen-Rér of the usual Egyptian workmanship and still wearing his high feathers. 
Dr. Hogarth figures it in his plate and describes it as follows, “A small statuette 
(Nos. 1, 2), crowned with the plumes of Amen Ra (accidentally bent back), is of good 
Early New Empire work, and may be held to have been dedicated in the cave about 
900 B.c. by an anticipator of the classical identification of Zeus with the Egyptian 
‘Ammon‘.’” The approximate date is satisfactorily established by the fact that “with 
very rare and sporadic exceptions the Dictaean antiquities do not come down lower than 
the Geometric period, i.¢., probably the opening of the eighth century B.c.°” That this 
object could have been deposited in this holiest of spots shows that Amin of Thebes and 


1 Wainwright, The Aniconic Form of Amon in the New Kingdom, in stu. Sere, XXVIUT, especially 
183-187. 

2 In the writing of Ammon and Zeus-Ammon, a god known to us from Greek sources, the Greek 
spelling with the double m is retained alnost perforce, and though it introduces a lack of umformity into 
the article it at least serves to distinguish this form of the god from his Egyptian pretotype. 

3 Hogarth, The Dictuean Cave, in The Annual of the British School at Athens, V1, 95. 

+ Op. eit., 107, and Pl. x, figs. 1, 2. 5 Op. cét., 115, 
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Zeus had already been identified by that early date. At this time the identification 
could only have been made because the natures of the two gods were similar, and not ‘ 
the result of any metaphysical speculations. That Zeus was the sky-god, who ruled the 
storm and hurled the thunderbolt, is too well known to need emphasizing, and, as remarked 
at the beginning of this article, there is much evidence to show that Amiin was a very ge 
god. Even if he left the thunderbolt itself to his near neighbour and relative ne a 
Koptos, he at least possessed the meteorite, an object that is still commonly confuse 
with it even in Europe to-day!. 


Another point is one that arises from the fact that, a moribund city in Macedonia 
having been colonized on account of a meteorite’s falling there, the head of Zeus-Ammon 
was put on its new coinage instead of Poseidon’s, which that of the old city had borne. 

This took place at Cassandria on the peninsula of Pallene, the most westerly of the 
three claw-like promontories that project from the coast of Macedonia. The original city 
there had been called Potidaea, had been devoted to the worship of Poseidon’, after 
whom it was named, and had put his figure, or that of his trident, on the major part 
of its coinage from 500 B.c. or even earlier®. Its history was very troubled and after 
Philip of Macedon had captured the city in 358 B.c. the coinage ceases entirely *. Later 
on Cassander founded a new city on the old site, which he called Cassandria after his 
own name. This was about the year 316 B.c.>, but it was not until it had received a 
Roman colony under Augustus that it became sufficiently important to issue coins of its 
own once more®. When it did, however, a most remarkable change is found to have 
come over the types employed, for the old-established Poseidon is superseded by Zeus- 
Ammon on the earliest Roman coinage that we possess, ¢.e. that of Claudius, Vespasian 
and Domitian’. However, the old worship of Poseidon could not be crushed entirely, 
but finally, in the early third century a.D., came back into its own once more. This was 
on the coins of Caracalla, where Poseidon at last succeeded in displacing the newcomer®. 

What was the influence that was sufficiently strong to impose this new god, Ammon, 
on one so firmly entrenched in the affections of the people as Poseidon shows himself to 
have been? It stands to reason that it could have been one of no mean character, but 
must have been the result of some very signal and notable event. Now, in the history 
of the occupation of this site we have the record of just such an occurrence as the re- 
quirements demand. It came in the fall of a meteorite, which was considered a prodigy 
of sufficient importance to bring about the settlement at Cassandria of the Roman colony 
which issued the new Ammon-type of coinage. This portent Pliny refers to in his chapter 
on stones which fall from the skies. Here he speaks of the famous meteorite which fell 


1 As may easily be discovered by talking to one’s friends. For published statements of the fact see 
G. T. Prior, A Guide to the Collection of Meteorites (in the British Museum), 1926, 10; A.S, E. Ackermann, 
Popular Fallacies, 1923, 376. 

2 Herodotus, vit, ch. 129. Cf. Thucydides, iv, ch. 129. 

3B. V. Head, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, Macedonia ete., xxxviii, 99, 100; 
id., Historia Numorum, 212, 

4 Id, Historia Vumorum, 212. 

5 Strabo, C. 330, No. 25. For the date see Pauly-Wissowa, Recl-Encyclopiidie, s.v. Kussundros, col, 2299. 

© For the sending of the colony see Pliny, Vaz. Hist. (ed. Teubner), 1v, ch. 10 (17) and 1, ch. 58 (59). 
For the coinage see B. V. Head, Historia Vumorum, 213. 

7 BLY. Head, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, Macedoniu ete., 65, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Nos 1,2 show no god at all, 

8 Id., op. cit. 66, No. 7, 
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at Aegospotami, and then goes on to speak of others of which he knows, saying, “and 
one is worshipped at Cassandria, which city, once called Potidaea, was founded on account 
of that circumstance!.” It is evident from this that when attention had been called to 
the spot by the fall of the meteorite, and the colonists had arrived, they had to look round 
and decide which deity it was who had sent the sign, in order to place themselves under 
his protection. Be it noted that although Poseidon’s old association with the place still 
continued, as is shown by their use of his figure and trident in later times, yet it was 
not to him that they ascribed the divine intervention. It was a form of the sky-god to 
whom they looked. Had there been nothing to guide them as to which of his manifold 
forms they should choose, they might have selected any that they happened to fancy; let 
us say Zeus Kdovos if they wanted a foreign form, or they might merely have called the 
stone Zeus Kar7wras, as was done at Gythion?, and have left it at that. But, by what is an 
extremely lucky chance for this enquiry, that form of the sky-god which was called Ammon 
happened to be very well known in the neighbourhood. Inthe first place he naturally enjoyed 
considerable prestige in Macedonia and Thrace owing to Alexander’s claim to be his son. 
Then again there had been a good deal of Ptolemaic influence in this part of the world. 
But over and above all this, which is general in its nature, there is a more particular and 
at the same time an older connexion between Ammon and this corner of Macedonia. It 
is, that long before the time of Alexander this god had been firmly established at the 
neighbouring city of Aphytis only a few miles away. Hence, as his nature was such that 
it was suitable to ascribe the meteorite to him, it was he who was selected as being very 
prominently before the eyes of any people in this district who were thinking about sky-gods. 
His worship had apparently been introduced at Aphytis by the mere chance that it was 
a Spartan and himself a devotee of Ammon* who was besieging the city towards the 
end of the fifth century p.c. While so engaged he had a dream in which his god 
appeared to him and told him to raise the siege, which he did, at the same time explaining 
to the Aphytaeans what had happened and recommending them to sacrifice to Ammon *. 
This they evidently did, and moreover regularly put his head upon their coinage, as has 
already been pointed out. 

Anyhow we are not concerned with the question of how he came to be known in this 
neighbourhood, but with the fact that here we find Ammon selected as patron deity of 
a city which worshipped a meteorite, and in fact owed its very colonization to its fall. 
If the argument in my previous article be correct as to the nature of the sacred object 
at Thebes, then Cassandria in Macedonia would provide us with a second city where a 
meteorite served Amiin or Ammon in the capacity of sacred object. This new information, 
therefore, lends powerful support to the evidence that has already been brought to show 


that, Amin was a sky-god, a god of the atmosphere, and that his aniconic sacred object 
at Thebes was indeed a meteorite. 


In closing attention may be drawn to one more scrap of information, which now 
appears in a light that is probably significant, and adds its quota, such as it is, to the 
rapidly accumulating evidence for the relationship between Zeus-Ammon and the 


1 Pliny, Vut. Hist. (ed. Teubner), m, ch. 58 (59). 


2 For a discussion of the meaning of the word and references, see Pauly-Wissowa, eal-Encyclopudiv, 
s.v. Aappotas. 


8 For the devotion of Sparta to Ammon, see A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, 351-352. For Lysander's, see the 
references in the next note. 


+ Plutarch’s Lives, Lysunder, § xx: ef. also Pausanias, Description of Greece, ut, ch. 18, § 3. 
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meteorite. It is to be found in the state of affairs at Gythion, a city of Laconia in the 
Peloponnesus. Now, it was near this city that there had fallen the well-known “rough 
stone” already referred to, which was called Zeus Kavz@ras “Zeus fallen down!,” and 
which, therefore, was clearly a meteorite. In view, then, of all that has gone before it 
can hardly be mere chance that Gythion was one of those few cities in Greece which 
possessed a temple dedicated to Zeus-Ammon?. Though unfortunately our information 
does not actually associate the one with the other, yet the presence of both Ammon 
and the meteorite at one more site is very suggestive and reinforces the numerous 
pieces of evidence that have already been brought forward indicating a relationship 
between them. 

Adding the information deduced in this article to that contained in my previous one 
we have now a considerable body of evidence to show in the first place that Amiin’s 
nature was similar to that of Zeus, that they were in fact both sky-gods and that this 
was the cause of their identification. Secondly it shows that Amin was a meteorite-god. 


? Pausanias, Deseription of Greece, tt, ch. 22, $ 1. 
2 Op, cit, IQ, ch. 22) NY 8. 
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SOME WOODEN FIGURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH DYNASTIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
PART It 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xii-xiv. 


In the first part of this article, Journal, xv, 236-8, I published a number of the more 
striking wooden female figures in the British Museum. The second part is devoted to 
the male figures in the same material. 

The dignified gentleman, No. 2319, in his gauffred linen half-dress (with apron, but 
without the more ceremonious cape which we see in No. 2320, below), and wearing a 
simple wig of numberless ringlets, or quite possibly his own hair parted in the middle 
(that was a vogue of Amenophis III’s day), appeals to me the most (PI. xii). The 
figure of his smal] son is carved in relief, in the old style, at the side of the plinth of the 
paternal statuette; he is clad in nothing, not even a necklace or an earring, but has 
large ring-holes in his ear-lobes. The face of the man has been slightly rubbed, but not 
in any way to affect the features, which are very fine, as the full-face photograph, 
Pl. xii, left, shows. It is a most worthy piece of carving, and no doubt more or less of 
a portrait. The eyes and brows were originally inlaid. The right hand has been broken 
off above the wrist. The left foot is well advanced: the space between the legs is filled 
up as a plinth, and on the left side of this the figure of the son is carved. The man 
stands at the end of a pedestal measuring 113 ins. (29-8 cm.) long by 3? ins. (9°5 em.) 
wide by 12 ins. (4:2 cm.) high: on every side there is a raised border av. } in. (0°65 cm.) 
wide. The man’s figure is 163 ins. (41°85 cm.) high, that of the boy 53 ins. (14°6 em.). 
The object is made of a light, rather coarse, wood, covered with gesso painted black 
to imitate ebony. It is in an excellent state of preservation, with but few cracks. It is 
not inscribed, but from the style it cannot be later than the earlier part of the reign of 
Amenophis JIT. 

No. 2320 (Pl. xiii, figs. 1, 2), which belonged to the Salt Collection of 1821, is a more 
pompous gentleman, and a less interesting one. He wears full dress of gauffred linen with 
the swinging apron in front and the cape over the upper arms and shoulders. His wig is 
of the usual duplex type common under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, with 
the “lappets” of curls hanging in front of the shoulders, which probably originated early 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty in the wearing by men of a short wig over their own hair (as 
the women often did), which was canted down from behind the ears in front of the 
shoulders. His face, of which only the chin is slightly damaged, is uninteresting and has 
a self-satisfied smirk. Both arms are pendent, but the left hand is extended while the 
right is clenched to grasp a horizontal staff which has disappeared, leaving as usual merely 
the hole in the fist to mark its original presence. The left arm has been broken and 
mended with iron nails in modern times. The feet have both gone, with the pedestal, 
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otherwise the condition is good, in spite of cracks. The wood is hard. There are traces 
of paint on the face and wig. The figure stands 114 ins. (29°35 cm.) high. I should date 
it to the latter part of the reign of Amenophis ITI, c. 1390 3.c. 

Far more interesting is the much damaged but delightful little figure of the noble 
or dignitary seated on the ground and reading a papyrus-roll (No. 2331; Pl. xiv, figs. I, 2). 
It is carved in sycamore-wood. He wears full-dress and the double wig. Whether intended 
or not, the head, which is bent slightly forward, has a perceptible inclination towards 
the right shoulder, giving the effect of attention to what is being read. The legs have 
almost, the left hand has entirely, disappeared. The face is badly mauled. Of the 
papyrus-roll the end may be seen in Pl. xiv, fig. 1, laid over the reader’s right thigh. It is 
most regrettable that this figure is not in better condition. It is now 4 ins. (10°2 em.) 
high. Its date may be placed in the reign of Tuthmosis IV or early im that of 
Amenophis IIT (1420-1400 B.C.). 

Like 2319, No. 32748 (PI. xiii, figs. 3, 5), a standing figure, has both arms pendent and 
the left hand open, the right grasping the head of a staff, carried horizontally. Only 
the head remains in the usual hole through the fist. This figure’s head is clean-shaven 
and wigless, and he wears only a kilt with a small gauffred flap-apron, cut up rather 
high in front. The figure is painted red with black mouth, eyes, and brows. The 
features are rubbed, but in no case can they be regarded as having been anything like 
a portrait. The figure is of no particular distinction. It is 8 ins. (20°45 em.) tall and 
stands at the end of the usual rectangular pedestal, 53 ins. (13°6 em.) long by 13 ins. 
(4:45 cm.) wide by 2 ins, (1°65 cm.) high, which is of a different and harder wood, and 
unpainted. ; 

A good but badly preserved figure, No. 2322 (PI. xiv, figs. 3, 4), from the Salt Collection, 
1921, has been dated to the Twenty-second Dynasty on account of the form of the wig, but 
I think it may equally well be of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The wig is a short bob just 
below the ears, which are hidden, with the front curls cut away in two, the side-curls in 
three, steps. The man wears a rather complicated waistclout, without decoration, with a 
broad band round the waist, and a long tie-end falling down in front on the left side 
from over the band. Arms and legs are both partly broken off, most being left of the 
right arm. The face is badly mauled. Kyes and wig were painted black. It is now 
9} ins. (23-5 em.) tall. 

No. 37926 (PI. xiii, fig. 4), though uninscribed, is really an ushabti, a “rais”-ushabti, 
but is unusual as an ushabti because the legs are cut free, and though no work of art, is 
interesting as giving a good idea of costume under the Nineteenth Dynasty. The formal 
double wig is worn, large wheel ear-studs, a short beard, the gauffred robe with kilt but, 
apparently, not the cape; and elaborate sandals, which are very large, the feet being out 
of all proportion to the rest of the figure. The arms are crossed on the breast. ‘The 
figure is nearly all painted red with the exception of wig, beard, and features which are 
blue-black, and white vertical bands on the kilt to give the appearance of the gauffring. 
The figure is roughly cut. The feet were broken off and have been rejoined. There is a 
long crack down the back. It stands on a small pedestal in one piece with the feet, 
1} ins. (3°85 cm.) square, and is itself 7} Ins. (18°55 em.) high. 

These are all interesting figures, and worthy of note. 
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COSMETICS, PERFUMES AND INCENSE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


By A. LUCAS 


Cosmetics are as old as vanity. In Egypt their use can be traced back to almost the 
earliest period of which burials have been found, and it continues to the present day. 

The ancient Egyptian cosmetics included eye-paints, face-paints, and oils and solid 
fats (ointments), all of which are here considered. 


Eye-Paints. 


The two commonest eye-paints were malachite (a green ore of copper) and galena 
(a dark grey ore of lead), the former being the earlier of the two, but being ultimately 
largely replaced by the latter, which became the principal eve-paint of the country. 
Both malachite and galena are found in the graves in several conditions, namely, as 
fragments of the raw material, as stains on palettes and stones on which this was ground 
when required for use and in the prepared state (Kohl), either as a compact mass of the 
finely ground material made into a paste (now dry) or more frequently as a powder. 
Malachite is known from the Badarian and earliest predynastic period!» until at least 
the Nineteenth Dynasty‘, while galena does not appear before late predynastic times® 
and continues until the Coptic period#. 

The crude form of both malachite and galena was often placed in the graves in 
small linen or leather bags. The prepared form has been found contained in shells®, in 
segments of hollow reeds, wrapped in the leaves of plants and in small vases, sometimes 
reed-shaped. 

When kohl is found as a mass, as distinct from a powder, this has often manifestly 
shrunk?-8 and has also sometimes acquired markings from the interior of the receptacle’, 
from which it is evident that such preparations were originally in the condition of a 
paste, which has dried. With what the fine powder was mixed to form the paste has 
not been determined, though, since fatty matter is absent’, the use either of water or 
gum and water seems probable. 

The composition of the ancient Egyptian kohl has been described by several writers: 
for example, by Wiedermann® (from analyses by Fischer); by Florence and Loret!° (who 
also quote Fischer’s analyses and in addition give particulars of a few earlier ones and 

'G. Brunton, Gau and Budari, 1, 63. 
2 G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The Budariin Clrilisution, 31, 41, 85-87, 99, 102, 108, 109, 
3° W. M. Flinders Petrie, Presistor/e Egupt, 43. 
4 A, Wiedermann, Vurieties of Ancient Kohl, in Medum, W. M. Flinders Petrie, 42, 43. 
G. Brunton, op. ett., 13, 31, 63, 70. 
Shells were also employed as receptacles for pigment other than eve-paint. 
A. Wiedermann, op. cit., 42. 
Particularly noticed in the case of dry pastes in shells. ° A. Wiedermann, op. et, 41-44. 
W A, Florence and B. Loret, Le col/yre noir et le collyre cert, in Fonilles & Duchour, 3. de Morgan, 
1895, 153-164. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvt. 6 
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of two of their own); by Barthoux! (who examined various specimens thought to be 
kohl) and by the writer? (who has analysed a large number of specimens, the results of a 
few of which have recently been published)*. 

The results of the analyses referred to, omitting those of Barthoux, which will be 
dealt with separately, show that the material was galena in 37 cases out of 584 (approxi- 
mately 64 per cent.), while the rest included carbonate of lead® (2); black oxide of 
copper (1); brown ochre (5); magnetic oxide of iron (1); oxide of manganese (6); 
sulphide of antimony® (1); malachite? (4), and chrysocolla, a greenish-blue ore of 
copper (1). 

It will be seen that only one of the specimens consisted of an antimony compound 
and only three others contained any antimony compound and those only a trace, 
manifestly present as an accidental impurity. The general idea, therefore, that ancient 
Egyptian kohl always either consisted of or contained antimony or an antimony com- 
pound is wrong, and hence it is most misleading to term it stibiwm (an early Latin 
name for sulphide of antimony, transferred later to the metal), as is sometimes done. The 
mistake possibly arose from the fact that among the Romans an antimony compound, 
called by Pliny® stimmi and stibi, was employed in eye-cosmetics and eye-medicines, 

Lane states® that the ordinary Egyptian kohl of his day consisted of smoke-black 
(soot) made by burning either a cheap kind of frankincense or the shells of almonds and 
that the special quality used on account of its supposd medicinal properties contained, 
besides carbon, a variety of other ingredients, which he enumerates, and which include 
lead ore, but among which there is no mention of any antimony compound. The 
present-day Egyptian kohl also consists of soot, made according to Brunton’ by burning 
the qurtum plant (Carthamus tinctorius), and is applied by means of a small wooden, bone, 
ivory or metal rod, the tip of which is moistened with water and dipped into the powder. 
Brunton states that these rods only began to appear in the Eleventh Dynasty, and he 
suggests that before that time the kohl was put on with the finger. Budge found™ that 
certain specimens of modern kohl from the Sudan consisted of black oxide of manganese. 

Barthoux’s account of the composition of ancient Egyptian kohl*? is very disappoint- 
ing, as the dates and particulars of origin of the specimens, as well as the number of 
each kind examined, are omitted. Although the correctness of the analytical results is 
not questioned, it is doubtful whether several of the specimens were eye-paints and 
whether others were even cosmetics of any sort. The greater proportion consisted 
wholly or partly of galena; the rest included carbonate of lead; a compound of antimony 
and lead (the only one in which any antimony compound occurred); vegetable black 
(i.e. soot obtained by burning vegetable matter); compounds of arsenic (both with and 
without admixed iron pyrites, some being orange-coloured and probably none of them 


1. Barthous, Les furds, pommudes et couleurs dans Tuntiquité, Congres Int. de Géog., Le Carre, 
ileri? 1925, 1, 1926, 251-256. 


2 AL Lucas, Anetent Eyyptian Materials, 59, 104, 146-7. 3 G. Brunton, op. cit., 70. 
+ Two with trace of sulphide of antimony and five with carbon. 
3 One with trace of sulphide of antimony. 6 Nineteenth Dynasty date. 


7 One specimen was mixed with resin, but Florence and Loret (op. cit., 161) contend that this was a 
medicinal preparation and not kohl. 

8 Natural History, trans. J. Bostock and H. T. Riley (Bohn’s Library), xxximr, 33, 34 

9B. W. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Every man’s Library), 37. 

Ww (, Brunton, op. cit., 63. NE. A, Wallis Budge, The Mummy, 2nd ed., 1925, 259. 


"= The word employed is “furds,” which is used apparently to mean eye-paints and not cosmetics 
generally. 
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cosmetics) and chrysocolla. Another of the specimens Barthoux suggests may have been 
composed of bitumen impregnated with aromatic essences. This is described as being 
chestnut-brown, which is not the colour of bitumen, and apart from the improbability 
of bitumen having been employed for such a purpose, for which it would be most 
unsuitable, it is very unlikely that aromatic essences as separate entities, that could be 
employed for impregnating other substances, were known to the ancient Egyptians, since 
to obtain them a knowledge of distillation would be necessary, and the evidence at 
present available makes it probable that this process was not discovered until a very 
late date!. A further specimen was rose-coloured and consisted of a mixture of common 
salt, sodium sulphate, haematite and organic matter, but the composition makes it 
doubtful whether it was a cosmetic of any sort, and it was almost certainly not an 
eye-paint. Wax and fatty matter occurred in several instances, but these specimens, 
although they may have been ordinary cosmetics, were probably not eye-paints, since all 
the specimens of kohl analysed by Fischer?, Florence and Loret*®, and the writer, have 
been free from these substances. In a few cases, too, resin (sometimes aromatic) was 
present, but these also are unlikely to have been eye-paints, since all the specimens of 
kohl analysed by others have been free from resin. In one case it is true that a powder 
examined by von Baeyer consisted of malachite and resin, but Florence and Loret con- 
sider this to have been a medicament and not an eye-paint on account of the inscription 
on the receptacle*. Although resin is frequently found in graves, particularly in those 
of early date, close to or associated with the eye-paint materials malachite and galena, 
there is no evidence to show for what purpose it was used®, and, as already mentioned. 
all the prepared eye-paints analysed have been free from resin, except the few specimens 
reported by Barthoux, and that these were indeed eye-paint needs confirmation. 

The materials of the early eye-paints, malachite and galena, are both products of 
Egypt, malachite being found in Sinai and in the eastern desert and galena near Aswan 
and on the Red Sea coast. The additional materials occasionally employed later, namely 
carbonate of lead, oxide of copper, ochre, magnetic oxide of iron, oxide of manganese 
and chrysocolla are also all local products, the only exceptions being compounds of 
antimony, which, so far as is known, do not occur in Egypt, but which are found in 
Asia Minor, Persia and possibly also in Arabia®. 

According to the ancient records eye-paint was obtained in the Twelfth Dynasty 
from the Asiatics? and in the Nineteenth Dynasty from Koptos®, while eye-cosmetics 
(whether the same material is meant is not clear) were received in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty from Naharin in western Asia® and from Punt!®11_ Although there was no 
necessity for the Egyptians to import eye-paint from abroad, since all the materials 
employed, except the rarely used antimony compounds, occur naturally in the country, 
there would not have been any difficulty in obtaining it from Asia, where the various 
materials also occur. The eye-paint from Koptos that so puzzled Max Miiller may well 
have been galena from the Red Sea coast, but what eye-cosmetic could have been brought 
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from Punt is a question not easily answered. Punt is chiefly associated with odoriferous 
gum-resins used as incense (which in the list of articles obtained are enumerated 
separately), but these are not cosmetics, though they were sometimes employed to impart 
a fragrance to cosmetics (ointments). It is certainly possible, however, although it seems 
unlikely, that some mineral substance, not native to Punt (since none likely to have been 
sent to Egypt is known to occur there) may have reached Egypt by way of Punt, in the 
same manner as, in Roman times, produce from India was carried to ports on the African 
coast and thence transhipped to Italy. If this be so, the eye-cosmetic referred to may 
have been malachite or galena, which were the principal eye-paints of ancient Egypt 
and both of which occur in Arabial?. 


Face-Paints. 


In addition to painting round the eyes, the ancient Egyptian women probably some- 
times also coloured their cheeks, since this is the most reasonable explanation of certain 
red pigment found in the graves associated with palettes? and as stains on palettes4 56.7 
and stones® on which it was ground for use. This pigment is a naturally occurring red 
oxide of iron, generally termed haematite, but which would be more correctly described 
as red ochre?. 


Oils, Fats and Perfumes. 


An important class of ancient Egyptian cosmetics consisted of oils and fats (oint- 
ments), and their use is frequently mentioned in the ancient records!" and by several 
of the Greek and Roman writers'*. That in a hot, dry climate, such as that of Egypt, 
oils and fats should have been applied to the skin and hair was only natural, and the 
practice still persists in Nubia, the Sudan and other parts of Africa. The oil was 
probably of more than one kind, that used by the poorer classes, according to Strabo?3, 
being castor oil, which grows wild in the country and is still used for the same purpose 
in Nubia at the present day. Of solid fats the choice was small, being limited to 
animal fats. 

From purely theoretical considerations alone it is exceedingly probable that fragrant 
substances were sometimes added to these oils and fats, not only to render them more 
pleasing, but also to mask the tendency of such materials to become rancid and dis- 
agreeable, Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to rely on conjecture as there is 
definite evidence that such indeed was the case, as may now be shown. 
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The modern liquid scents and perfumes are solutions in alcohol of various odoriferous 
principles derived from the flowers, fruits, wood, bark, leaves or seeds of plants, but more 
generally from flowers. Such perfumes cannot have been known in ancient Egypt at any 
very early date, since to produce most of them, as well as to produce the alcohol to 
dissolve them, a knowledge of the process of distillation is essential, and this was almost 
certainly not discovered until a late period, the earliest reference to it that can be traced 
being one by Aristotle? in the fourth century B.c. Pliny also mentions distillation?, and 
from the methods he describes it seems clear that even in his time (first century A.D.) 
the process was in a primitive and, therefore, presumably early stage. 

After alcohol, the next best medium for absorbing and retaining odours is fat or oil, 
a fact that is largely made use of at the present day to abstract the scent from flowers, 
the petals of which are placed in layers of solid fat or soaked in oil, the perfume being 
afterwards removed by means of alcohol. This method, at least in its entirety, must 
have been unknown until the process of separating alcohol by distillation from fluids 
containing it was discovered, though a partial application of it would have been possible 
without alcohol, since when the fat or oil was thoroughly impregnated with the perfume, 
if the exhausted petals had been picked out or otherwise removed, a scented fat or oil 
would have remained. A method of this kind was practised by the Greeks in the time 
of Theophrastus* (fourth to third century B.c.), the oil most used being that from the 
Egyptian or Syrian balanos* (Balanites aegyptiaca), though olive oil and almond oil were 
also employed. A similar method was also in use by the Romans of Pliny’s day® (first 
century A.D.), various plants being left to steep in oil and then pressed, or sometimes 
boiled in oil. That a corresponding process was also employed in Egypt seems indicated 
by Phny’s enumeration of various oils among the constituents of Egyptian unguents®. 

Egyptian unguents are described by both Theophrastus and Pliny. The former 
states that one was made from several ingredients, including cinnamon and myrrh’? 
(the other ingredients not being named), and a second from quince’. Pliny says 
that Egypt was the country best suited of all for the production of unguents®, and that 
at one time those most esteemed in the Roman world were from Mendes®, and he 
describes the Mendesian unguent as being of a very complex composition, consisting 
originally of oil of ben (balanus), resin and myrrh, but at a later period containing oil 
of bitter alinonds (metopium), olive oil (omphacium), cardamoms, sweet rush, honey, wine, 
myrrh, seed of balsamum, galbanum and turpentine resin®. This same writer also states 
that the ben nut (myrobalanum), which grew in the country of the Troglodytae, in the 
Thebaid and in Ethiopia, yielded an oil particularly suitable for unguents!: also that 
Egyptian elate! or spathe“ and the fruit of a palm called adipsos!* were all used in making 
unguents; he also mentions another Egyptian unguent made from cyprinum® which he states 
was an Egyptian tree!* and which was probably henna, the leaves of which are odoriferous. 

In connexion with henna it may be mentioned that the leaves were possibly used in 
ancient Egypt, much as they are to-day, in the form of a paste to colour the palms of 
the hands, the soles of the feet, the nails and the hair. Thus, the Romans certainly 
employed henna, an Egyptian shrub, for colouring the hair!4, and probably therefore the 
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Egyptians also, and Elliot Smith describes the hair of the mummy of Honttimihou 
(Eighteenth Dynasty) as being dyed a brilliant reddish colour, which he suggests was 
done with henna!. Navyille states that the finger nails of an Eleventh Dynasty mummy 
he examined were tinted with henna?, and Maspero thought that the hands of 
Ramesses II were stained ‘“jaune-clair par les parfums”%,. Elliot Smith, however, 
suggests that the latter were merely discoloured by the embalming material, which may 
be the case also with the mummy to which Naville refers, as it almost certainly is with 
the staining of the finger nails of the mummy of Yuaa in the Cairo Museum. Newberry 
has identified twigs of henna from the Ptolemaic cemetery of Hawara *. 

Besides the perfumes from plants already dealt with and in the absence of animal 
perfumes (the principal being ambergris, civet and musk), for the use of which in ancient 
Egypt there is no evidence, the only other likely odoriferous substances that remain for 
consideration are the plant products, resins and gum-resins, for the use of which to 
perfume oils and fats there is a certain amount of positive evidence, that may now be 
considered. 

The statement of Theophrastus that a certain Egyptian unguent contained myrrh 
has already been yuoted, as also that of Pliny that resin, turpentine resin, myrrh and 
galbanum entered into the composition of the Mendesian unguent, and to these may be 
added some slight evidence from the Egyptian records and from the tombs. Although 
as a rule, there is little to suggest that any of the oils, fats and ointments, so frequently 
mentioned in the records, were scented (there being usually either no description of the 
material or merely a statement of the purpose for which it was employed), there are_ 
several exceptions, namely one instance in which the “smell of unguents” is referred to°, 
two others in which “sweet oil of gums”® and two in which “ointment of gums”? 
respectively are named and, since gums are not odoriferous, but since resins and gum- 
resins are even to-day often wrongly termed gums, the names suggest a possibility that 
the oil and ointment referred to may have been perfumed by means of fragrant resins 
or gum-resins. 

From the tombs the evidence leaves much to be desired, but definite facts are 
gradually being accumulated. Fatty matter has often been found in graves, and this 
frequently possesses a strong smell®%!, but probably in no instance is the smell the 
original one, nor can it reasonably be called a perfume; in all the cases known to the 
writer it has always been a secondary smell due to chemical changes that have taken 
place in the fat, and it is often suggestive of rancid coconut oil!! and in one instance of 
valeric acid". Very few examples of this fatty matter have been analysed, and there is 
no definite proof that any of the specimens were cosmetics, though in one instance this 
is very probable. Sometimes the fatty matter consists largely of mixed palmitic and 
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stearic acids!-23, probably representing an original animal fat, while in other cases it 
consists chiefly of stearic acid!»4, which suggests that it was at one time castor oil. Four 
specimens examined have been mixed with solid material that has not been identified! °, 
but which in one instance was possibly a balsam’. According to Pliny®, however, the 
Roman perfumers of his day (and possibly, therefore, the Egyptian perfumers also) 
thought that gum or resin added to a cosmetic fixed the perfume, and it seems possible 
that the solid matter referred to may have been not a fragrant resin or gum-resin added 
to perfume the fat, but a non-odoriferous gum or resin used to fix a perfume obtained 
from some other source. Five specimens of material, all very much alike, from different 
compartments of a toilet box of unknown date examined by Gowland gave results from 
which he concluded that the material consisted of beeswax mixed with an aromatic resin 
and a small proportion of vegetable oil’. 

Eight specimens of materials of unknown date, thought to be perfumes, examined 
by Reutter, are stated to have consisted generally of a mixture of all or most of the 
following-named substances, storax, incense, myrrh, turpentine resins, bitumen of Judea 
perfumed with henna, aromatic vegetable material mixed with palm wine or the extract 
of certain fruits (such as cassia or tamarind) and grape wine’. These analyses were made 
on very small quantities of materials (from 0°498 gram to 2°695 grams), and the con- 
clusions are much too definite for the chemical results obtained. Thus, that a very 
minute residue of black material, suggestive of bitumen and containing sulphur, was 
obtained from each specimen is not questioned, but the evidence is not sufticient to 
prove that this was bitumen of Judea. Such a residue is not infrequent in the case of 
organic substances of the nature of those examined, especially when they are several 
thousands of years old. That bitumen was added to perfumes and in such very small 
proportions as the black residue represented is not only not warranted by the evidence, 
but is most improbable. The correctness, too, of the identification of so many different 
substances in the one mixture, particularly when dealing with such small quantities as 
were examined, needs confirmation. 


Incense. 


Since the word incense (Latin incendere, to burn or kindle) has the same literal 
meaning as the word perfume, which is the aroma given off with the smoke (per fumum) 
of any odoriferous substance when burned, incense, therefore, should be included in any 
description of ancient Egyptian perfumes. 
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That incense was emploved in ancient Egypt there can be no doubt. Both incense1.? 
and incense burners (censers)? are mentioned in the ancient records and the offering of 
incense is shown in the illustrations to the Book of the Dead*-* and is very frequently 
pictured in temples and tombs and incense®7-5 and incense burners®-1°-1!,12 have been 
found in graves. 

At what date incense was first used in Egypt is uncertain, but the earliest references 
that can be traced are of the Fifth and Sixth!+ Dynasties respectively, and an incense 
burner of the Eighth Dynasty® has recently been discovered. The earliest certain 
incense of which the writer has any knowledge is from the end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, which was in the shape of small balls similar to those so frequently depicted 
on monuments’. Incense of the Ptolemaic period from the graves of the priests of 
Philae found by Reisner was also partly in the form of balls and partly as discs®, It is 
recorded, too, that incense was among the foundation deposits of the tomb of Aahmes I6, 
but that this was prepared incense, such as that just mentioned, needs confirmation. It 
is described as being in “pieces” and is much more likely to have been the dark brown 
resin, lumps of which so frequently occur in graves, particularly, but not exclusively, in 
those of early date. The purpose for which this resin was employed has never been 
determined, and it is possible that it may have been for use as incense. As a rule, the 
smell produced when this resin is burned is not fragrant according to modern ideas, 
being very like that of burning varnish, but occasionally specimens are found that are 
aromatic. If incense, this resin was the forerunner of the more sweet-smelling and 
probably much more rare and expensive frankincense and myrrh and, if not incense, 
then the almost entire absence in graves of one of the most commonly employed 
materials in the religion and magic of ancient Egypt remains unexplained). Possibly, 
too, even after frankincense and myrrh became known in Egypt their use was restricted 
to special occasions on account of their rarity and price, a more easily obtained and 
cheaper material being employed for ordinary purposes and by the poorer people, which 
would explain the occurrence of this brown resin in the graves of all periods and of all ranks. 

The two best known and most important modern incense materials are frankincense 
and myrrh, which may now be described. 


Frankincense or Olibanum. 


This has been regarded from a very early period, and is still regarded, as true or 
genuine incense. It is a fragrant gum-resin occurring in the form of large tears, generally 
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of a light yellowish-brown colour, though the purer varieties are almost colourless. It is 
translucent when fresh, but after transport (which is necessarily the condition in which 
it comes into commerce) it becomes covered with its own fine dust, produced by friction 
between the pieces, and the outside is then semi-opaque. Most other incense materials 
are more definitely coloured, many of them being dark yellow, dark yellowish-brown or, 
in a few cases, grey or black. The white incense, therefore, mentioned in the Papyrus 
Harris! (Twentieth Dynasty) suggests frankincense, since this is more nearly white than 
any other incense material. Pliny states that whiteness was one of the features whereby 
a good quality of frankincense (Latin, Thus) might be recognized?, and its name in 
Hebrew, Greek and Arabic signifies milk-white. 

Frankincense is yielded by certain trees of the genus Boswellia, growing principally 
in Somaliland and southern Arabia. A variety of frankincense, however, is obtained 
from Commiphora pedunculata, which grows in the eastern Sudan near Gallabat and also 
in the adjoining parts of Abyssinia. The statements in the ancient records, therefore, 
that incense reached Egypt from Negro tribes in the Sixth Dynasty* and from Punt in 
the Eighteenth® and Twentieth® Dynasties in no way conflict with it having been 
frankincense, since Punt (whether Somaliland or southern Arabia) is the home of frank- 
incense, while the Negro tribes dwelt to the south of Egypt, and a product of Punt or 
of the eastern Sudan might easily have passed through their country on its way to 
Egypt. Even the incense obtained from Retenu’, Zahi® and Naharin® in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty may have been, at least in part, frankincense, since there would not have been 
any great difficulty in a product of southern Arabia reaching western Asia, though, on 
the other hand, this source suggests some other kind of incense material. 

Pliny states in one place! that the frankincense tree (Thus) grew in Carmania and 
Egypt, into which latter country it was introduced by the Ptolemies, but in another 
place?! he says that it was ladanum (Ladanum) that was found originally in Carmania, 
and that was planted by order of the Ptolemies “in the parts beyond Egypt.” 

The trees brought by Hatshepsut’s expedition from Punt, which are depicted on the 
walls of the queen’s mortuary temple at Dér el-Bahri, are termed myrrh by Breasted}? 
and frankincense by Naville’? and are stated by Schoff!* to be Boswellia Carteri. the 
frankincense tree of Dhofar in southern Arabia. Representations of about 30 trees, or 
parts of trees, still exist on the walls of the temple, two forms being shown, one having 
luxuriant foliage and the other quite bare, but whether they are the same tree depicted 
differently or at different seasons of the year, or whether they are two entirely different 
trees there is nothing to indicate. In any case, however, they are drawn in so conventional a 
manner that there cannot be any certainty about their identity. Schoff takes note only 
of the trees with foliage (which are those usually copied) ignoring altogether those 
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without foliage, and he says that the rich foliage cannot be meant to represent “the 
bare, thorny, trifoliate, but almost leafless myrrh tree, nor the almost equally leafless 
varieties of Somaliland frankincense.” It seems possible, however, that the trees without 
foliage may be intended for these very things. 

Among the imports into Egypt in the Roman period on which duty was levied was 
frankincense! (both African and Arabian), and Pliny states? that this material was 
prepared for sale (presumably by cleaning and sorting) at Alexandria. 

Lane says® that the Egyptian women of his day chewed frankincense in order to 
perfume their breath. 

The incense from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, already mentioned, which has been 
examined by the writer, is possibly frankincense. 


Myrrh. 


Myrrh, like frankincense, is a fragrant gum-resin and is obtained from the same 
countries as frankincense, namely, Somaliland and southern Arabia. It is derived from 
various species of Balsamodendron and Commiphora, and occurs in the form of yellowish-red 
masses of agglutinated tears, often covered with its own fine dust; it is never white or green 
and so cannot be either the white? or green® incense referred to in the ancient records. 
In Breasted’s translation of these records it is stated that myrrh was obtained from 
Punt (Fifth®, Eleventh’, Highteenth®, Twentieth® and Twenty-fifth?? Dynasties) and from 
Genebteyew" (Eighteenth Dynasty), which is in agreement with its known origin. Even 
the receipt of myrrh from Retenu?® in western Asia (Eighteenth Dynasty) is not impos- 
sible, since it might readily have reached Retenu from Arabia. 

Theophrastus and Pliny have already been quoted! for the statements that myrrh 
entered into the composition of certain Egyptian unguents, and Plutarch mentions the 
use of myrrh as incense in Egypt}. 

Myrrh has been identified by Reutter in ancient Egyptian perfumes’ (undated), 
and specimens of gum-resin from certain royal and priestly mummies of the Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first Dynasties respectively examined by the writer 
were probably myrrh", 


Incense other than Frankincense and Myrrh. 


Satisfactory incense materials other than frankincense and myrrh are very few and 
must have been still fewer in ancient Egypt, since such substances as benzoin and 
camphor from the Far East and, in the earlier periods, the products of India were 
probably not then available. Speculation, however, as to what might have been 
employed is of little value and may be misleading, and only those materials will be 
mentioned for the use of which in Egypt there is some evidence, and these are limited 
to galbanum, ladanum, and storax, which may now be described. 
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Galbanum. 


This is a fragrant gum-resin generally occurring in masses of agglomerated tears and 
is of a light brownish-yellow to a dark brown colour, with often a greenish tint; it has 
a greasy appearance and, though usually hard, it may occasionally be of semi-solid 
consistency; it is a native of Persia and a product of various species of the umbelliferous 
plant Peucedanum, of which P. galbaniflorum is the most important. This is the only 
incense material that is at all green known to the writer, though it is stated! that 
frankincense may occasionally have a greenish tint. As there would not have been any 
difficulty in galbanum reaching Egypt from Persia in the Eighteenth Dynasty, this may 
well have been the green incense mentioned in the ancient records®. According to Pliny’, 
galbanum was one of the constituents of the Mendesian unguent, and it is mentioned in 
the Bible as entering into the composition of Jewish incense*. There is no record of 
galbanum having been found in ancient Egyptian graves. 


Ladanum. 


This, unlike the other incense materials described, is a true resin and not a gum- 
resin; it occurs in dark brown or black masses, which are often viscid or easily softened 
by handling, and is obtained from various species of Cistus that grow in Asia Minor, 
Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Palestine, Spain and other parts of the Mediterranean region, 
though not at the present time in Egypt. Pliny, however, states*> that the Ptolemies 
introduced the Cistus into “the parts beyond Egypt,” from which it follows, if the 
statement is true, and if Egypt be meant, first, that the Cistus has been grown in the 
country and second, either that it was not grown previous to the time of the Ptolemies 
or, that, if once grown, it had disappeared. 

Newberry has recently suggested® that the ancient Egyptians were acquainted with 
ladanum as early as the First Dynasty. From purely theoretical considerations this is 
only what might be expected, since, even if ladanum was not an Egyptian product, it 
was abundant in countries bordering the Mediterranean with which Egypt had inter- 
course and from which it might easily have been obtained. No positive evidence, 
however, can be found for this early use. The earliest literary references known to the 
writer for the use of ladanum in Egypt are in the Bible, where it is stated that certain 
merchants carried ladanum into Egypt from Gilead? and that Jacob sent ladanum to 
Egypt as a present to his son Joseph’. The date of this record is probably not earlier 
than the tenth century 8.c. and possibly as late as the eighth century B.c. Incidentally 
it may be noted that the sending of ladanum from Palestine to Egypt suggests that 
ladanum was not at that time a product of Egypt. The next literary reference in date 
order that can be traced is the one already quoted from Pliny in the first century a.D. 
In modern times Lane states that it was customary for the Egyptian women of his day 
to chew ladanum to perfume their breath’. 

So far as is known, the only instance of ladanum having been found in connexion 
with ancient Egypt is a specimen of Coptic incense of the seventh century from Faras 

1 FH. Butler, in Lucy. Brit, 11th ed., 1910, Art. Frankincense. The present writer, who has 
examined a large number of specimens of frankincense from different sources. has never seen any with 
even the slhtest tinge of green colour. 

2 J. H. Breasted, op. edt, U, 972. 

4 Kzodus, xxx, 34 (Revised Version). 

& Journal, XV (1929), D4. 

> Genesis, xiii, LL (Revised Version). 


Op. eit., XU, 2. 

Op. cit., XU, 37. 

Genesis, XXXVil, 25 (Revised Version). 
E. W. Lane, op. eit., 194. 
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near Wadi Halfa, which was examined by the writer and the results published some 
years ago!. This was a fragrant, black resin containing 31 per cent. of mineral matter 
and is believed to be ladanum. 


Storax. 


Storax (Styrax) is a balsam obtained from the tree Liquidamber orientalis, belonging 
to the natural order Hamamelidew, indigenous to Asia Minor. It is a turbid, viscid 
greyish liquid having an odour like benzoin and belongs to the same class of bodies, the 
distinguishing feature of which is that they contain either cinnamic or benzoic acid, 
storax containing the former. At one time the name storax was applied to the solid 
resin obtained from Styrax officinalis, which somewhat resembles benzoin. Reutter has 
identified storax in Egyptian mummy material? and in ancient Egyptian perfumes®, both 
unfortunately undated. 


Miscellaneous Incense Materials. 


Specimens of various miscellaneous materials of ancient Egyptian origin submitted 
as incense have been examined by the writer from time to time and may now be 
described. One of these was Coptic incense of the same date and from the same place 
as that already described when dealing with ladanum. This second specimen, however, 
was very different; it was in irregular-shaped pieces of a dark reddish-brown colour, 
translucent when freshly fractured, very resinous-looking and possessed a fragrant smell. 
On analysis it proved to be a true resin, as distinguished from a gum-resin, and there- 
fore could not be frankincense, myrrh, galbanum or storax, and its colour was not that 
of ladanum; it was not identified'. A specimen of material found by Legrain at Karnak 
was dull and opaque in appearance, and on analysis proved to be a true resin mixed 
with 76 per cent. of limestone dust. Although described by the finder as incense, it is 
suggested that it was a cementing material similar to that discovered at Karnak a few 
years later by Pillet and examined by the writer‘. 

That frankincense occurs in the Sudan has already been stated, but in addition there 
are also other materials that might be employed as incense, though whether they have 
been so used and to what extent they occur is unknown. The writer has examined two 
of these, one Gafal resin stated to be obtained from Balsamodendron africanum and the 
other the product of Gardenia Thunbergia. The Gafal resin was in the shape of irregular- 
shaped masses, yellowish, light brown or dark brown in colour and generally translucent 
and very resinous-looking. The Gardenia Thunbergia product was also in irregular lumps, 
but very different in appearance from the Gafal resin; it varied in colour from a light 
yellowish-brown to black and was entirely opaque. Both materials are fragrant gum- 
resins and seem very suitable for incense purposes. 


Resin of Unknown Significance from Egyptian Graves. 


Resin is one of the commonest materials in ancient Egyptian graves of all periods, 
and particularly in those of predynastic and early dynastic date, but the use of this 
resin has never been explained. It is now suggested that it may have been for incense 

1 A. Lucas, Preserrtice Muterials used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming, Cairo, 1911, 31-32. 
* L. Reutter, De lombanmement arunt et apres Jésus-Christ, Paris, 1912, 49, 59. 
5 L. Reutter, A vulyses des purfums égyptiens, in Annales du Service, X11 (1914), 49-78. 
+ M. Pillet, stroules du Service, XXIV (1924), 64-65. 
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purposes. That resin was employed in mummification, as varnish, as a cementing 
material and for beads and other personal ornaments is well known, but the particular 
resin now referred to is a marked feature in burials long before mummification was 
practised and almost certainly, too, before resin was used for the other purposes 
mentioned. It is of several kinds, generally of a dull brown colour on the outside, but 
brighter and more resinous-looking in the interior; very friable and with a characteristic 
faceted appearance when fractured, though occasionally reddish-brown or reddish-yellow 
and translucent and then very like colophony in appearance. A considerable amount of 
chemical work has already been done by the writer on these materials! and this is being 
continued, but as yet their botanical source has not been identified. Some of the 
specimens, however, are true resins and not gum-resins, which suggests coniferous trees 
from Asia as their origin. 


Conclusions. 


The various facts enumerated make it highly probable that ancient Egyptian incense 
consisted, in part at least, of frankincense and myrrh obtained from Somaliland and 
southern Arabia, as generally accepted, but that other materials, including galbanum 
and storax from Asia and ladanum from Palestine or southern Europe were also 
employed, though possibly not until a comparatively late period. It is suggested, too, 
that the brown resin so common in Egyptian graves of all periods, but particularly in 
those of predynastic and early dynastic date, may have been the original incense 
material employed in Egypt, which continued in use as a cheap substitute for frank- 
incense and myrrh, especially for burial purposes, even after more fragrant materials 
were known. It is further suggested that this early resin was procured from Asia. 


1 A. Lucas, Preservative Muteriuls used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embulming, 20-49. 


THE TOMB OF AAHMOSE, SUPERVISOR OF THE 
MYSTERIES IN THE HOUSE OF THE MORNING 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plates xv—xvii 


This tomb is situated in that part of the Theban necropolis known as El-Khékhah, 
on the east side, just above the tomb of Surerér, and bears the number 241 in Gardiner- 
Weigall, Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, 38-39, vil B, 2; VHB, 2. 
The following account is based upon material very kindly lent to me by Dr. Alan Gardiner, 
consisting of full notes and hand-copies of inscriptions made by him when in Egypt, and 
of the drawings of scenes by Mrs. N. de G. Davies here reproduced. I have also had the 
opportunity of discussing this paper with Dr. Gardiner, and the benefit of his suggestions. 

The tomb consists of a transverse chamber running roughly east and west, and an 
inner chamber now completely blocked up with mud. The scenes are painted upon a 
bluish background in the west bay, and on what was apparently a white background in 
the east bay, and contain no elaborate coloured hieroglyphs at all, but the work is good 
and widely spaced out as in the tomb of Ineni. Unfortunately, however, the damage 
done by modern intruders is great, and there are signs of burning. We can assign the 
tomb of Aahmose to the early Eighteenth Dynasty, and perhaps to the earlier part of 
the reign of Tuthmosis III. 


Description of the Scenes. 


Entering the tomb and turning to the left, we find the first part of Wall E (see 
Fig. 1) occupied by a scene in which Aahmose is shown inspecting agricultural activities 
on his estate. The great man stands on the right, facing the door, as he should, for he 
comes from the realms of the dead}, and holds a walking-stick in his right hand and the 
<+- baton of office in his left. He is back to back with the offerer of the adjoining scene, 
and both figures occupy the centre of the wall, so that there is room above for the ex- 
planatory legends, and below for the whole of the lowest register. This extends the whole 
breadth of the wall, unlike the rest of the agricultural scenes, which occupy only the 
space in front of the aforementioned figure of Aahmose and the door. 

The sequence of pictures begins at bottom left and proceeds upwards. First come 
the hoeing of the ground, the sowing ani the ploughing, all in the lowest register. In 
the register immediately above, all that is now visible is a man reaping. Higher up, in 
the second register from the top, two men carry an enormous basket of reaped corn to 
the threshing-floor (Pl. xv), where it is trodden out by three oxen, one of which thinks 
it worth while to enjoy the privilege allowed it by the Deuteronomist. A man sweeps 
the grain together ready to be removed, and in the top register we see a scribe recording 
the amount of the heap in which he stands. Before him a man shovels the grain into a 
corn-measure, while on the left men carry it away in sacks to the conical granary, where 


' Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 18. 
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it is emptied in through the aperture near the top. In front of the granary is a charming 
representation of a she-ass. It will be noticed that in this scene the labourers wear over 
their white waist-cloths a leather net, with a square patch left in the middle to meet the 
wear of sitting. For an actual specimen of such a net see Petrie, Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt, Fig. 1401. 

The hieroglyphs above Aahmose (PI. xvi, A) are merely outlined in red and filled in 
with blue paint. We may translate what remains as follows: 

“‘ Beholding the seasons of summer, [inundation] and winter by the child [of the nursery] 
Aahmose....” 

The second scene on Wall E shows Aahmose and his wife seated on the right, facing 
the door, while a man clad in the vestment of leopard-skin, perhaps their son, makes 
offering to them. Between him and the recipients stands the table of good things with 
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a wine-jar behind, and the officiant pronounces the ritual words with right arm raised, 
and left arm grasping the skin in the usual way. Under the wife’s chair is a pet monkey 
eating fruit (see Fig. 2). 

The inscription above him (Pl. xvi, B) may be translated as follows: 

“ Recitation: Take to thee every oblation, every good and sweet thing, cool water...und 
milk...in full tale.... 

The text (Pl. xvi, C) above the seated pair runs as follows: 

“The Hereditary Prince and Count, Supervisor of the Mysteries in the House of the 
Morning, the Scribe of the God’s Book, Aahmose.... His wife, |his| beloved, the mistress of 
the house, Aahmose, justified before the [Great| God, Lord of the West.” 

In the lowest register, barely separated from the ploughing scenes, are visible remains 
of baskets of fruit, loaves, etc., as a supplement to the table of offerings above. 

The scene which occupies Wall F represents the dead man and his wife adoring 
Osiris. The god, depicted in mummy form, wearing the white crown of Upper Egypt 
and holding in his hands the crook and flagellum, stands in a shrine on the right with 
his back to the land of the dead. The legend above him is unusual and interesting 
(Pl. xvi, D and Note D, p. 60): 

“Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, Onnophris the justified, Lord of Eternity, who set to 


! For other examples in tomb-paintiug see op. ert., fig. 70 (Menna) and Newberry, Rekdimeru, Pl. xxi 
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right the slaughter of the Two Lands, son of Nat, heir of Geb, [to] whom was given [the 
heirship ?| in the presence of all the gods to be ruler of all that the sun-disc encircles, while 
he was (yet) in the womb before he had been born.” 

Behind the god in a single vertical line we find the well-worn prayer for the safety 
of royal or divine persons (Pl. xvi, E): 

“All protection, life, stability, well-being (2) and health, all enlargement of heart around 
him forever!” 

Before Osiris is a well-loaded table of offerings, behind which stand Aahmose and 
his wife. Unfortunately their heads and much of the legend above them have been cut 
out, but the words spoken by Aahmose seem similar to those spoken by the deceased in 
the Introduction to the so-called Negative Confession, Chapter cxxv of the Book of 
the Dead. We may translate the inscription (Pl. xvi, F) thus: 

“Giving praise to Osiris, doing obeisance to Onndphris, extolling the Lord of the Necro- 
polis in [all?] his many names, by the Hereditary Prince {and Count],...he saith:...Chief [of 
the Westerners]...I have come....” 
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Turning now to Wall A and beginning from the west corner, the first scene in the 
upper register shows Aahmose and his wife receiving offerings. They sit on chairs facing 
to the right, before a table laden with food; underneath the wife’s chair was a goose, 
whose open bill is all that is now visible. 

Before the table stands the offerer with right arm raised in the familiar fashion, 
while with the left he holds almost horizontally a hs vase, out of which pour streams of 
water. Horrible attempts have been made to cut out these three figures. The inscrip- 
tion above the man and woman (PI. xvii, G) reads: 

“The Hereditary Prince and Count, Supervisor of the Mysteries in the temple (?)...Child 
lof the nursery] Aauhmose justified. His wife, his beloved, mistress of the house, Aahmose 
justified.” 

The speech of the offerer (Pl. xvii, H) runs thus: 

“ Recitation: Take to thee invocation-offerings of bread and beer, oxen and fowl, every 


good and pure thing, alabaster and clothing, incense and unguent, all oblations and all 
fresh plants, all sweet fruits;.... 


Fig, 2. 


Plate XVI 
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To the right of the last scene we find two registers of musicians (Pl. xv) who are 
performing at the banquet, and behind them sit the guests who have been invited to 
share the good things with the owners of the tomb. Here again serious damage has been 
done both to the musicians and to the songs they are singing, which are fully written 
out above them. Beginning from the left in the top register, the first player was a 
harpist, but only the top of his harp now remains. The burden of his song (PI. xvi, I) is: 

“How happy is the temple...which passeth the day...and the King of the Gods is 
therein!” 

The second musician is a lute-player, and one is surprised to see the pendulous 
stomachs, savouring of the ‘Amarnah period in art, with which the artist has endowed 
both him and the man behind him. We may infer that the artist of this tomb considered 
a sedentary occupation such as that of musician to have an unfortunate effect upon the 
figure. The lute-player sings (Pl. xvi, J): 

“How powerful is Amen-Rée the divine lover, when he shines forth in Karnak his city, 
the lady of life!” 

The third musician plays on a small harp of four chords, carried high up. Before him 
are the words of his song (PI. xvi, K): 

“ The beautiful face...the Power, the lover, at whom the gods desire to look, as the mighty 
one who cometh forth from the horizon!” 

Behind the top register of musicians are a man and woman, seated on a reed-mat 
before a table of offerings anda wine jar. All that is now visible, however, is a portion of 
the man, who smells a lotus flower, and the feet of the woman; her two hands grasping 
his waist and right shoulder can also be seen. It is possible that these two guests are 
the parents of either Aahmose or his wife. 

In the lower register the female section of the troupe is performing; first a row of 
three women clapping hands, with their song written in front of them (PI. xvii, L) in 
which they chant the praises of Amin: 

“All folk, all folk of the House of [Amin] are in festival; wt is happy, for Amen-Rée, 
he ws the lover of the Prince!” 

Next come a female flute-player and a woman beating a rectangular tambourine. 
An attempt to cut them out has destroyed whatever there may have been in the way 
of an inscription, but there is not space for a song. 

Behind these women sit more guests on reed matting, two men and two women, 
perhaps cousins, or brothers and sisters. The further man holds a lotus bud in his right 
hand and the nearer a handkerchief in his left, while the further woman lays her hand 
on the latter’s shoulder in gentle caress. 

Beneath the seated figures of Aahmose and his wife and the two registers of musicians 
extended a lower register, now almost entirely cut out and without hieroglyphic legends; 
it showed priests performing funerary ceremonies, and three priests making £? hnw 
“jubilation”, a lector-priest, etc. are still visible, facing left. Behind the lector is 
perhaps a trace of a man performing int rd “bringing the foot’. 

Passing the blocked-up chamber, we find the first part of Wall B devoted to yet 
another scene of Aahmose and his wife receiving offerings. They sit, facing right, before 
the usual well-stocked table, which is crowned with flowers, while a standing man 
performs the required service. 

The accompanying inscription (Pl. xvii, N) calls the dead man: 

“The Hereditary Prince and Count whom the King of Upper Egypt hath made great, 

1 Davies-Gardiner, dA menemhet, 78. 2 Op. cit., 93 fF. and XVvut. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 8 
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whom the King of Lower Egypt hath advanced, whose ka the Lord of the Two Lands hath 
made, the Supervisor of the Mysteries in the temple...the Royal Scribe Aahmose, justified.” 

The words recited by the offerer are as follows (Pl. xvii, M): 

“Take to thee lotus flowers and plants and lotus buds, when they recur as every bloom 
and every herb of sweet odour at its season; cool water and incense, joints and offering- 
requirements in full tale, thut thy ka may be satisfied with them for ever and ever.” 

The second part of Wall B contains two registers which continue as far as the corner, 
the upper one showing the deceased engaged in spearing fish and hunting birds, the 
lower one showing fishermen busy at their tasks. The upper scene is designed according 
to the usual conventions. On either side of a papyrus clump is a small boat; in that on 
the left stands Aahmose spearing fish, while in the right hand one he knocks down birds 
with his throw-stick, the two figures of him facing to the centre. The inscriptions over 
this scene get fainter and fainter as one goes to the right and finally become quite 
illegible. The text (Pl. xvii, O) over the man spearing fish reads: 

“Traversing the marshes and visiting the bird-pools, diverting the heart and spearing 
fishes in the distant marsh-lands, by the Hereditary Prince and Count, the Confidant of the 
Lord of the Two Lands, the Supervisor of the Mysteries in the House of the Morning, the 
Scribe of the God’s Book, who doeth according to what is in the heart of the King, Scribe 
beloved of him, Child of the Nursery, Aahmose, justified.” 

Of the inscription over the throw-stick scene all that is legible is the beginning 
(Pl. xvii, P): 

“ Diverting the heart....” 

The scene of fishermen in the lower register is also of the conventional kind. Reading 
from left to right, we see men drawing in a drag-net, then a man cutting up the fish 
caught, and finally men with the drag-net closed. No trace of hieroglyphs is visible at 
all in this scene. 

The end wall C was certainly occupied with a scene of hunting wild animals, but it 
is now almost entirely destroyed. Aahmose is seen striding forward and behind him is 
a woman, while to the extreme right are traces of some trees and a gazelle, but this is 
all that is visible. The inscriptions, too, are illegible. 

Coming at last to Wall D, we find the first part of it given up to a scene of purifica- 
tion. On the left sit Aahmose and his wife facing right, before a table of offerings, 
behind which stands a man who throws water over them from a vessel in his hands. 
All that is now left of the officiant is his two hands and the vessel, from which proceed 
two streams of water, one falling on Aahmose and the other on his wife, who sits behind. 
The inscription over the seated pair (Pl. xvii, Q) runs thus: 

“The Hereditary Prince and Count, who conducteth the festival of Bastet, who conducteth 
the festival of all the gods, who goeth around the lands and traverseth the foreign countries 
seeking advantages { for?] his [lord?], Royal Scribe, Child of the Nursery, Aahmose, justified 
before the Great God, Lord of the West.” 

The words spoken by the officiant (Pl. xvii, R) are the ancient formula: 

“Thy purification is the purifications of Horus, Séh, Thoth and Spreader-of-pinions. 
There have been given to thee the waters which are in the two eyes of Horus, the two red 
vessels. Thoth, join him together! What appertains to [him] is complete.” 

All the hieroglyphs of this scene are painted in blue on a red ground. 

The second section of Wall D is divided into two registers, in which funerary priests 
bring objects connected with the daily cult of the dead! towards the seated figures of 


' Por full discussion of this and of accompanying scenes relating to it see Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 73 ff. 
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Aahmose and his wife described above. The priests walk left from the tomb-door which 
leads out to the land of the living, and they wear a white strip across their bodies}. 
Beginning from the left, in the upper register we have a man carrying a pot of burning 
incense and a pot containing grains of incense, a man carrying a pot with grains of 
incense, a man with a piece of papyrus (?), and a man who wears a leopard-skin vest- 
ment under his white strip, carrying a bowl (2). 

In the lower register are a man carrying a wsh-collar, blue and yellow, with hawk- 
heads, a man with two strips of linen which hang down, and lastly a man carrying a 
feather. The two middle men in the upper register, judging from their gestures, are 
chanting. 

The ceiling is of a fairly common-place pattern (Fig. 3) which consists of alternate 
lines of blue and green lozenges on a white ground with a red centre; the black rings 
surround a yellow centre, and all spots are black. 





Only on the end of the central longitudinal plank which bisects the ceiling, at the 
left end of the chamber, are there legible hieroglyphs (Pl. xvii, S). We have a statement 
of the occasions on which Aahmose hopes that funerary offerings will be made in his 
tomb: 

“...in the course of every day, in all the festivals of Heaven and of Earth, for the ka of 
the Hereditary Prince and Count, the favourite of the Good God, the Royal Scribe beloved of 
him, Aahmose, justified.” 


The Titles of Aahmose. 


The noble Aahmose is known to us only by his tomb, and we would gladly learn 
more of him. By far the most interesting of his titles is that of Supervisor of the 
Mysteries in the House of the Morning. This title has been fully discussed by 
Dr. Blackman in Journal, v, 148 ff., and it will there be seen that hitherto it has been 
known to be held only in the Old Kingdom and in the archaizing Saitic period; this is 
the first occurrence of it in the long intervening dynasties. In the Old Kingdom the 
dignity was sometimes borne by persons of the highest rank who held the offices of 
Vizier and Chief Justice, some of whom were also sons of kings. It was closely connected 
with offices of palace administration and the royal adornment, and Dr. Blackman has 


1 As e.g. op. cit., XVIII and XXI. 
8—2 
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clearly shown that the holders assisted in the purificatory ceremonies performed on the 
monarch in the temple-vestry (originally the toilet-chamber of the adjoining palace) 
known as “The House of the Morning,” and in the washing of the dead king’s corpse 
which would secure for him eternity. 

The title of Scribe of the God’s Book was held in company with the aforementioned 
title by Weshptah, a Vizier and Chief Justice in the Fifth Dynasty}. “Conductor of the 
festival of Bastet” and “conductor of the festival of all the gods” are semi-priestly 
titles which accord well with that of Supervisor of the House-of-the-Morning ceremonies. 
Of the title ‘Child of the Nursery,” it need only be said that the royal nursery is of 
course meant2, and that the dignity is borne by many nobles of high rank. It probably 
means that the holder was educated among the Pharaoh’s children, after the fashion of 
Ptahshepses, who was brought up with the children of Menkauré¢ and Shepseskaf. 

Finally, if we are to believe Aahmose’s statement that he is one “who goeth around 
the lands and traverseth the foreign countries seeking advantages [for?] his [lord?]”’, we 
may perhaps infer that he was despatched on missions abroad, either political or com- 
mercial, connected with the much-embracing office of Royal Scribe. 


Notes on the Inscriptions. 


Plates xvi and xvii. 


A. 2. A tiny trace of the top of 8 seems to be left. 
3. Top of | is left. Restore ‘LAI. 
4. On the writing out of Ard see below, footnote 2. 
6. Probably the last line. 
B. 2. Room for [2 J]. 
5. After <— comes a sign, or part of a sign, which is horizontal. 
7. This line may belong to A, which adjoins B on the left, but this is unlikely, 


as the signs are well above the offerer (see foregoing description). 
We are probably to understand pr-k n tnhw, “thy house of the living.” 

D. The text above Osiris in his shrine is of considerable interest as being a 
definite exception to the conventional list of titles which is generally given 
to him in tomb-scenes, and no parallel example is known to me. We are 
referred back to the dim past, and the legend of Osiris, when, even after 
Horus had defeated Séth in bloody conflicts and had brought his father to 
life again, the arch-enemy played his last card, and arraigned his divine 
brother before the council of gods in Heliopolis on charges of which the 
nature is not clearly known, but which were certainly directed against his 
claim to the throne of Egypt. But, as the Pyramid Texts? tell us, Séth lost 
his case. “The Two Truths heard (the case), Shu was witness. The Two 
Truths commanded that the thrones of Geb should revert to him (Osiris), that 
he should raise himself up to that which he desired,...that he should unite 
those who were in Nin, and that he should bring to an end the words in 
Heliopolis.” 

! Blackman, op. cit., 150. 
2 Gardiner, Proc. Soe, Bibl. Arch., XXXIX, 32. The writer there states that the tomb presents, as far as 


he knows, the only examples of the title with Ard written out; elsewhere the word appears simply as ri) F 
T owe the reference to Mr. Glanville. 


3 Sethe, Pyramiderterte, $$ 316-318. 


2. 
5-6 
9. 
F. 
4, 
6. 
8 
G. 3 
4-5 
I. 
J. 2 
K. 3 
L. 4-6 
M. 2. 
3. 
N. 2 
O. 
Q. 7 
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“who set to right the slaughter of the two lands.” A title sometimes given 
to Osiris as the god who ascended the throne of Egypt to bring peace and 
plenty after the strife between Horus and Séth. 


. Some word meaning “heirship” should undoubtedly be restored here, but the 


spacing in Gardiner’s hand-copy is not certain. 
As frequently, it is here stated that the triumphs of Osiris had been fore- 
ordained, even before his birth. 


It is probable that all the lines in this inscription were originally of the same 
height. 

The repetition of rn-f is probably dittography. Perhaps [7] is to be restored 
after the second rn-f, and wii 1 certainly after cs. 

Compare Q 4-7. Perhaps we should here see a title such as] 3 (or }'/) >, 
given in Davies, Five Theban Tombs, 14, note 8. Since, in the preceding line 5, 
haty-¢ is naturally to be restored after rpcty, one of these two titles could be 
conveniently fitted into it. 


Sie 


- Here begin the actual words of Aahmose’s address. The text is too frag- 


mentary to admit of certain reconstruction, but it seems similar to the 
address of the deceased to the god in the Introduction of the Negative Con- 
fession in Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Dead}. In this line the top 
of |} is apparently left. All the lines were probably the same height. 


. Restore [ [1]. 


. These two lines were short on account of need. 


Varying forms of this song are found in tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and examples may be found in Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 64, Pls. v, xv. In 
our text very little can be lost. 


. ntr mrty. The epithet mrwty or mryly is generally passive in meaning, “the 


beloved one,” but in Berlin Wérterbuch, 17, 104, it is suggested that as the 
epithet of the god Amiin it may be active, “lover.”’ See also Erman, dgyplische 
Grammatik, 4th ed., § 430. 


. After mrty read | probably. 


. swim mrr hk?. Observe this early instance of the Pronominal Compound sw. 


See Gardiner, Grammar, § 124. For the construction, see Davies, Five Thebun 
Tombs, Pl. xxvi, ¢3-hpr-k3-Re ntr mrr [t]w. 

Only a trace of the second \ (?) is left. 

For the first occurrence of the third person plural suffix-pronoun -w in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in éw-w “they are,’”’ see Gardiner, op. cit., § 34, note 13. 
The clause here is either circumstantial, “when they recur,’ or virtual 
relative, “which recur.” For the latter see op. cit., § 323, but the first alter- 
native seems the more likely. The preposition Ar must have been omitted 
before the infinitive dbn, as frequently in later times. 


. After shnt read = probably. 


Restore [x] after pr, as seen by Davies. 
Restore =}. 


. Restore probably (S, 


1 Budge, Jeet, ur, 118 


ALAN W. SHORTER 


In connection with this important scene of the purification of the dead couple 
Blackman, Journal, v, 117 ff. should be read. 

For the wording of the formula compare Sethe, Pyr., §§ 830, 842, 1233; 
Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, passim, e.g. u, 3; Moret, Rituel du culte 
divin journalier, 171 ff.; Griffith-Newberry, El-Bersheh, Pls. i, x, with the 
restoration given by Blackman, op. cit., 119. 

With regard to the deity Dwn-tnw “Extender-of-talons” or ‘‘Spreader-of- 
pinions” Dr. Gardiner has given me the following references: Pyr., § 1098, 
and for this writing Chassinat-Palanque, Fouilles d’Assiout, 116, 124, 172 
(fully spelt out on 127). For a full discussion of the name see Zeitschr. f. dg. 
Spr., Lv, 94 ff. 


3. After tm read probably =. 


Restore «— after irt. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN VARIOUS 
MIDDLE EGYPTIAN TEXTS 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN 


These notes are the result of discussions on points of grammar and syntax which 
I have had with my pupils from time to time, during the last few years, in the course of 
my lectures at Oxford on Middle Kgyptian Literary and Historical Texts. 

(1) Sinuhe R156. aSaoe=_ Pb Wo ee yh Dol ¢|. Gardiner in his 
Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 171, translates:—Forth he came against me where I stood. 
and I posted myself near him. 1 propose the following rendering, which, to my mind, is 
not only more accurate grammatically but gives a better sense:—-Then he came forth 
against me while I waited, for I had posted myself near him. 

che not uncommonly means “to wait” (e.g., Pyr., § 1197; Lebensmiide, 7; Blackman, 
Meir, tv, 43). Di-n-é is surely pluperfect here. If the Egyptian writer had meant to say 
what Gardiner represents him as saying, would he not have written dw di-n-d wi? 

(2) Sinuhe B 188. ~l[=eHoV\l[ Pa leoeA By ~ sce. Gardiner, 
and Erman (Literatur, 491.) are in agreement as to the meaning of this sentence, the 
former translating :—Thou hadst not spoken in the council of the nobles that thine utterances 
should be banned, and the latter:—Du hast in der Beratung der Rate nicht so geredet, dass 
man sich deinen Worten widersetzte. Both seem to have overlooked the fact that mdw m 
means “to speak against!,” a meaning that suits this passage admirably. Translate 
therefore:—Thou didst not speak aguinst the counsel of the magistrates, that thine utterances 
should be gainsard. 


(3) Sinuhe B 187. FES Blpr — Hi). Gardiner, op. cit., 67, rightly rejects 
his original translation of the words wzh-k Spssw, du sollst lange geniessen die herrlichen 
Dinge, there being no authority for this sense of wh. He furthermore states that “of 
the active meanings of that verb ‘to place,’ ‘to offer,’ ‘to add,’ ‘to leave, none is here 
suitable.” He therefore suggests that wh must here bear its common intransitive sense 
“to endure,” “live long,” a suggestion which entails the insertion of the preposition m 
before &pssw, and he emends the text accordingly. 

Textual emendation is always to be avoided if possible, and in this case, as will be 
seen, it is really unnecessary. In certain passages in Wenamiin and Papyrus Lansing the 
verb weh clearly means “to stack,” “heap up,” and “to stow” (a cargo on board ship): 
hmww nti m tz whrt hr fe pz ht hr w3h-f, The workman who is in the dockyard carries the 
timber and stacks it (Pap. Lansing, 5, 2): ptr ph p? ph n tztk tt-ht iwf wsh, Behold, the 
last of thy timber has arrived and is stacked (Wenamin, I, 48-49; similarly u, 62), Thou 
art one that aboundeth in crews skilled in rowing: nsiw tsyw ndm m fz wh, Their cries are 
pleasant while carrying and stowing (Pap. Lansing, 15, 7). 


l Eg. Berlin We, 1, 179: Pur, $16 Cade im rvf dv, “them that speak evilly against his name’): 
Newberry, Rekhmara, vil, 14=Cardiner, Zeltschr. 1 ay. Spr., UX, 6S. 
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In view of these examples wh-k Spssw n didi-sn surely means Mayest thou stow away 
(or “lay up,” “set aside”) the fine things of their giving. It might be pointed out that 
the English “set aside” and the Egyptian wh are exact parallels in their twofold mean- 
ing of “to store up,” “put by,” “save,” and “lay aside,” “take off.” For wzh used in 
the latter sense see Section (8), p. 65 below. 

(4) Simuhe B 258-259. “STE Si RS IIE I— SB. Gardiner 
translates:—It is no small matter that thy corpse should be buried without escort of Pedtiu, 
and Hrman’s rendering is practically identical (op. cit., 54). 

Considering all the evidence collected by Gunn and Gardiner as to the meaning of 
nsdmf, n sdin-nf, nn sdm-f, the words nn grr cbt hit-k must surely mean Thy burial will 
not be a small matter (i.e., Sinuhe will have a fine and costly funeral). Such a rendering 
is indeed necessitated by the exactly parallel phrase ~ — 13 2°) 4a, This bread 
and beer will not be trifling (Siut, 1, 295, quoted by Gardiner, Grammar, § 445, who 
evidently [see ibid., n. 4] now takes the same view as I do as to the meaning of nn érr 
in the Sinuhe passage). 

Nn bs-k in the second half of the passage I regard as passive sdm-f negatived and 
would translate nn bs-k in Pdtyw, Thou shalt not be escorted by Pedtiu, as the parallelism 
with nx Srr ¢bt hit-k and the sense demand. In § 424, 3 of his Grammar Gardiner states 
that there is no sure ground for assigning to the passive sdm-f either nn bs-k or other 
examples like it, ie., nn Sne-k (Urk., rv, 116, 6; 147, 17; 498, 9; 1220, 13), nn hsf-k 
(op. cit., 520, 9). However, in addition to what I have already said in favour of my own 
tendering of nn bs-k as against Gardiner’s, it is to be noted that all the verbs in the 
main clauses parallel with nn Sn¢-k seem to be prospective, in view of ASS “sz d, The 
harvest will come to thee (in abundance) (Urk., tv, 116, 15; 148, 10; 499, 4). 


(5) Sinuhe B 268-269. |i 7 ye Au UM easheges SoT, Lhen brought they 
their necklaces, (their rattles, and their sistra) in their hands. Gardiner in his Notes, 269, 
points out that 4, °— is for &-~{i, | but “is probably a mistake, though some parallels 


(Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties) can be quoted, eg., \{li, Nav., Deir el Bahari, 
56. o1, LD. ut, Lb; =), L., D., ut, 140¢, 19.” However, I have during the 
last year or two noted several instances in Middle Egyptian texts of the 3rd pers. fem. 


sing. suffix | taking the place of the 3rd pers. plur. | ,, and without the plural strokes, 
just as in the sentence under discussion. They are as follows: 


(a) -Ls for this tomb which I have made in the desert of Todjeser, in the midst of the fathers 
who formed my flesh, the nobles of earliest time, the possessors of monuments, such as held 
office in the days of old}, them of primordial date, that first made the land of Heket since the 


time of Keb, ~~) —= a —~h.4 Sit made it (the tomb?) in order to embellish a 
place among them, i.e., the ancestors (Leiden, vy, 4), 

(6) She is the wife of a priest of Rée that hath conceived three children of Rec, lord of 
Sakhebu; very.” 4 el pe ee i ae > and he hath said concerning 


—— 


them, that they will exercise this beneficent office (Pap. Westcar, 9, 9~11). 


PNiw mai a ivr izet, lit. ¥ the possessors of monuments as ancient of office” (see Gardiner, Grammar, 
$96, 22. 

2 fs “tomb,” ix masculine, xo x” would be more correct than sé. For a similar loose use of st, see Pup. 
Westear, 9, 3-4. 

* This seems to me more probable than Chardiner’s “he hath promised her” (Grammar, 420) and 
Erinan’s “er hat zu ihr gesagt,’ which would surely be fir ddunef ns. 
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(c) And Djedi said: What, pray, is this mood, O King, my lord? Is tt on account of 
these three children? NP FatoTAaAr-Ta 1) Ql, Herewith I say! unto 
thee: Then thy son, then his son, (and) then one of them (Pap. Westcar, 9, 12-14). 


(@) PSE QS TAL | LT, And they shut (the door of) the chamber upon 
them and her (Pap. Westcar, 10, 7). 


See also Urk., tv, 657, 16-17; 658, 5, for two more examples. 


(6) Sinuhe B 287. “BY ei Vl, The face of him that hath beheld thy 
face will not blench. On p. 107 of his Notes Gardiner says that syt is a crux and may be 
corrupt, and on p. 162 rightly points out that it can only be a sdmf form, not a fem. 
substantive, and so Dévaud’s suggestion that it may be connected with the verb zw? 
(Pyr. 924) is to be ruled out. 

Both Gardiner and Dévaud (see e.g., Rec. de trav., xxxvui, 198) have overlooked 
the fact that this m1-rad. verb 2y¢ occurs again in the variant form ‘yo, swt, in Ship- 
wrecked Sailor, 112, and also in association with hr, “face,” ie., Fear not, fear not, good 
fellow. S Wop hZ, Let not thy face blench (lit. blench not as to thy face). 

(7) Sinuke B 805-806. “BIS ARPS AREY ALIS. In thei 
rendering of this sentence:—There was made for me a sepulchral garden, in which were 
fields, in front of my abode, and Man machte mir einen Garten(?) in der Totenstadt(?) mit 
Ackern darin, angesichts der Stdtte(?), Gardiner and Erman agree in taking m hnt n as a 
compound preposition “in front of,’ though Gardiner (Notes, 116) owns that he can 
cite no other instance of this. 

In the stele of Khentemsemti, however, line 11 (== Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian 
Stelae, &c., in the British Museum, u, 9), m hnt in } 7 ¥8 5. (f= 8.1! is, according to 
Sethe?, used as a temporal adverb, and the sentence is to be rendered: I cume first unto 
his Majesty. In the passage with which we are concerned in the Story of Sinuhe m Ant 
may also well have this temporal meaning, as I indeed had suggested when lecturing on 
this text some time before I had read Sethe’s note on m hnt in the Khentemsemti text. 
I then, as I do now, translated the passage :—There was made for me (or assigned to me) 
a tomb-garden, where there were fields formerly as far as the town, i.e., the ground now 
covered by Sinuhe’s tomb-garden had formerly been occupied by fields extending as far 
as the town of Lisht. 


(8) Pap. Westear, 5, 1-18. [VSL RRS Ta TL deren, 
Erman (Literatur, 68) translates:—und man gebe dicse Netze diesen Frauen anstatt(?) 
ihrer Kleider; while Maspero (Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, 1915, 28) renders 
wh hbsw-sn simply by as clothing. Surely wzh is the perf. pass. partic., the construction 
being that dealt with in Gardiner, Grammar, § 377, and the passage should be translated :— 
and give these nets to these women, whose garments have been laid aside. The partic. wsh 
is in the masc. sing. form because nn (n) precedes the fem. plur. noun /mwt (Gardiner, 
op. ct., § 511, 2). 

(9) Pap. Westcar, 5, 15-20. Then one who was at the steering-oar(?) became entangled 
with her side-lock, and a fish-pendant of new turquoise fell into the water, §-— || © 4h4 ~ 


Ta S| KAY eS Sar shal] a-(T ase Riltal 


RRA won | | | wane 


1 See Gardiner, op. eit., § 414, 5. Gardiner’s translation (op. et¢., 421) “of whom I said” seems to me 
unlikely. Would not dd-a-i rsa be required? 
2 Erldiuterungen zu den aegyptisch, Lesesticken, 115. 3 Cf, too, Urk., v1, 27, 9-10. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. XVI. 9 
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eld oo <8, Sl) 2 % A. In all the published translations? hens gr-ti 
nn hat wrin pzy-s rmn gr nn hut is rendered by: and she became silent and ceased rowing, 
and her side became silent and ceased rowing. Erman explains “she became silent” by 
suggesting in a footnote that the girls sang at their rowing to help them to keep time, 
as is done on Nile-boats to-day. 

All translators seem to have overlooked the fact that a by no means uncommon 
meaning of gr is “to desist,” “cease,” “stop,” a meaning that ow also possesses in 
Coptic?. The following examples will suttice:—ih gr t? m krw, So would the land cease from 
noise (Admonitions, 6, 1); dr nit ir gr m It ph sskm ib pwn hrwy, For as to him that 
desisteth after attack, he is a strengthener of the enemy's heart (Aegypt. Inschr. aus den 
konigl. Museen zu Berlin, 1157, 9). 

With regard to in n hnn-n-tn, it is usually taken for granted that hnn-n-tn is a 
corrupt writing, since a geminated mae inf. verb in the form sdm-n-f is quite abnormal. 
But is it possible to accept the reading as it stands and explain it thus? “In n hn-n-in 
would mean either “do you not row?”, which in this context is a senseless question, 
“Were you not rowing?” (in the past), equally senseless, or “Cannot you row?” (without 
any hint as to duration). Might. not » sdim-n-f with gemination possibly express the 
English “not go on doing” something? In that case in x hnn-n-tn would mean “Are 
you not going on rowing?”, or “Can you not go on rowing?”, which gives exactly the 
meaning required in this particular context. 

The whole of this passage in Pap. Westcar would then be rendered:—And she stopped 
still and rowed not, and so her side stopped still and rowed not. And his Majesty said: Can 
ye not yo on rowing? And they said: Our steerswoman hath stopped still and roweth not. 


(10) Pap. Westear, 7, 17-20. |¢2-""=— to -74lAyue. In view of the 
examples of similar formulae of greeting quoted by Gardiner and Sethe in their Egyptian 
Letters to the Dead, 13, and of Sethe’s note in his Hrléuterungen zu den aegyptisch. 
Lesestiicken, 38, my translation of this passage in Journal, xu, 189, needs correcting 
and should run as follows:—Thy condition is like that of one that liveth before becoming 
old. —(though) in old age, the time for death, enwrapping, burial,—sleeping on® until day- 
break, free from malady, ete, 

(10) Pap. Westear, 8, 15-17. And his Majesty said: Have brought unto me the 
prisoner* that is in the prison, on whom sentence hath been passed. And Dyedi said: 
~ it~ TR ab ethic pe h teles OL el Sia: All, 
But not unto a man, O King, my lord. Behold, one has never commanded to do the like 
thereof unto the Noble Flock. 

This is the obvious rendering of m-k n wd-tw, etc., and is, indeed, the only syntac- 
tically possible one, for m-k regularly introduces a statement of fact, past or present, and 
never (so far as I can find) a question. Erman’, however, failing to grasp the true 
significance of t Cut Spst translates:—Nicht doch an einem Menschen, o Kénig mein Herr. 
Sieh, befiehlt man nicht licber etwas solches an dem herrlichen Vieh zu tun? stating in a 
footnote that the cattle are designated “herrlich” as being the property of the king. 
Erman is compelled to turn an assertion into a question because, if the words é Cw Spst 


 Erinan, op cit,, 68; Maspero, op. edt, 28; Griffith in Petrie, Egyptian Tules, 1, 18. 
2 Stemdorth, Noptisches Handworterbuch, 285, 

“ Sdr is a participle and is parallel with C/A in line 17, 

he The” not “fa, prisoner,” because of ty, 

* Op. ert, 71. 
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bear the meaning he assigns them, and yet the sentence containing them is translated as 
I have translated it above, the narrative would shortly afterwards make Djedi act in 
direct contradiction to his protest, for an ox is brought in and its head cut off. But 
even so Erman does not really avoid the difficulty caused by his interpretation of 
tz ¢wt Spst, for Djedi does not at once, as one would expect, experiment on a quadruped, 
but on a goose (smn). 

As I have pointed out for some time past in my lectures on Pap. Westcar, “the 
Noble Flock’* must mean human beings, a view that finds conprmation in the well-known 
passage in The Instruction for Merikerée, 131:—{ &\-. yh 4 f \eRe {R, Well 
tended are men, the flock of God. Since putting forward this suge’ esion in my lectures, 
and while in the midst of writing this article, I found that Professor Spiegelberg had also 
come to this conclusion, which he has expounded in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., uxiv, 89 f., 
with further confirmatory evidence. 


(11) Pap. Westcar, 9, 8-9. And his Majesty said: Aye VF A VWe Lah 
of, wee ft 8. Gardiner in his Grammar, p. 420, translates:—Indeed I should like it! 
But as regards what thou hast said, who is this Reddjedet? He takes, almost certainly 
rightly, nz ddy-k as equivalent to ir nz ddy-k, but regards ddy as a perfective pass. 
participle and not as a prospective relative, as does Gunn. The latter translates :—I shall 
be pleased with it, what you are going to say (in answer to my question); who is she, this 
Reddjedet ? 

I agree with Gunn, as against Gardiner, in regarding ddy-k as prospective relative 
form, but at the same time venture to offer the following translation, which differs 
somewhat from that of either of these two scholars:—Indeed, I want it! (i.e., the 
information about the secret chambers). (But now for) that which thou art (or perh. wast) 
about to tell (me)—who is this Reddjedet ? 

(12) Pap. Westcar, 10, 4. 3° 2 ARS) Tasca SSI. Surely 
the correct translation is:—My mistresses, here is the lady (i.e. my wife!) in travail! (lit. 
Behold, it is the lady who is in travail), and it is difficult for her to give birth, and not as 
Erman and all other translators render, Meine Damen, seht, hier ist eine Frau, die in 
Wehen liegt, etc. In view of the following tt, sf must be defined and cannot mean 
“@ lady.” 

(13) Pap. Westear, 11, 15-17. FRAT TKR OLED ms hls= 

sie 2 
DE eS ea: > ix. Strange to say, this passage is not quoted by Gunn on either 
pp. 26— 32° or xv f. of his Syntac, among the examples of his postulated prospective pass. 
participle. Yet it certainly favours his suggestion, for a chamber that can be locked up 
suits the context better than a locked-up chamber, the usual rendering?. 

R iuvt-n hr hint (m) mhty is left incompletely translated by Erman: bis wir wieder- 
kommen....... Griffith renders: Until we return northward, dancing ; and Maspero: Until 
we return dancing northwards. 


1 A Modern Egyptian in similar circumstances would say es-srtt, “the lady,” meaning “my wife.” 

2 The pl. determ. ° is either a mistake of the scribe for ING which it resembles, or, owing to this 
similarity, AN was omitted by the scribe, an omission made the easier by the initial iv of the next word 
mhty. 

3 Erman, op. cit.. 75; Maspero, op. cit., 39 f.; Griffith in Petrie, Eyyptivn Tales, 1, 41. Gardiner, 
who does not accept Gunn’s prospective pass. partic., omits to record this occurrence of—as he would 
doubtless regard it—the old perfective in a virtual relative clause (Grummer, § 317, 1. 10). 


ee) 
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All the translators have overlooked the fact that dwt hr means “come back from” 
a place, ete., and, with following infinitive, “come back from doing” something, 
e.g., iut-i hr kmt hr-i bd’, When I came from Egypt I was downcast (Gardiner-Peet, The 
Inscriptions of Sinai, 26, 5-6); @é-né hr irt sw3t-ni lr-s, I came back from doing (sc. @rt) that 
on account of which I had passed by (Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &e., on the 
British Museum, u1, 574, 13-14). 

The whole passage quoted should therefore be translated :—Pray you, put the one 
bushel of barley here in a chamber that can be(?) locked up, until we come back from dancing 
Kin) the north. 

(14) Pap. Westear, 12, 15- - And her brother said unto her: || IAS 
fy \5.813 a? Lpane|==]= 14 4). All hitherto published translations of the words 
ér ds irt p3 i dyt entirely disregard grammar and merely aim at making some sense of what 
the translators obviously regard as a corrupt or anyhow practically unintelligible group 
of words. 

But if 7s be taken as an interrogative particle, and érrf as an imperfective pass. 
participle feminine and the subject of zr, p? zyt being the object, quite good sense is 
obtained and the rules of grammar strictly preserved, viz., Doth what hath to be done} 
mean (lit. make) coming unto me and my taking part (lit. I taking part) in the betrayal? 

=~ might of course be read ~~, ért(?)-t, which would make even better sense:—Doth 
what thou wouldest do mean coming unto me, ele. 

(15) Shipwrecked Sailor, 32-45. A storm burst forth while we were yet at sea, ere we 
approached the land. We flew before the wind (f3-tw dew, lit. the wind was carried, 1.¢., by 
the sul") and it made a howling(?), a wave of the sea being therein of eight cubits, 
| ENT Gb UNITARY NSB 
fla een'h a RE So SPB BAYS SS SP BSS 
= 34 rf oe ie tk ° rae: Hiei \jso. ‘he translation of these lines that 1 am sbout, to offer 
is the result of many discussions with my pupils during my lectures on this text:—and 
the mast struck? it (the wave, i.e., went overboard) for me. Then the ship perished, and 
of them that were therein not one survived. And I was cast on to an island by a wave of the 
sea, and I spent three days alone, with mine heart (only) as my companion, lying helpless 
within the crow's-nest, for I had swooned. 

It is just possible that (rf whmyt does not mean “it made a howling” but “it 
redoubled (its fury),” lit. “it did a repeating.” 

The force of the dative n-? in in ht hh n-i s(y), “the mast struck it (the wave, 7.e., 
went overboard) for me,” may be “taking me with it”; otherwise the sailor would have 
gone down in the ship. 

Sdr not infrequently has the meaning “be inert,” “inactive,” “helpless,” as Gunn 
has pointed out on p. 28 of his Syntax, and to assign this meaning to sdr-kwé in line 42 
suits the context admirably. 

Kp n ht has caused considerable difficulty, but is generally taken to mean “the 
shelter of a tree.” In the two other instances where it occurs kp‘ has a distinctly con- 
crete meaning—a constructed hiding-place or shelter. The phrase “the mast struck it 
(the wave) for me,” 7.e., probably went overboard taking me with it, closely connects the 


1 See Gardiner, Grammar, § 371, 

* For this idivin see Gardiner, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, 93; Dévaud, Sphinv, xu, 94-97; Ree. de 
trim, XXXVI, 195. 

+ See Erman, Zectschr, f. uy. Spr., XLT, 8, note 2 * Devaud, op. cit., 195 with note 1. 
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sailor with the mast, and, if my interpretation of n-7, “for me,’ is correct, it was on the 
mast that the sailor was washed ashore. I suggest, therefore, that kzp n ft does not 
mean “the shelter of a tree,” but “the shelter of the mast,” z.¢., the crow’s-nest!. That 
is to say the sailor was on the look-out in the crow’s-nest when the mast went overboard 
and was washed ashore still in it and “lay helpless” in it for three days. 

Kni-n-i Swyt, lit. “I embraced the shadow,” is explained by Erman, who eidisiates 
sdr-kwi m kzp n ht, “ich schlief unter einem Baumdach(?)” as meaning “ich suchte ihn 
auf.” If my rendering, however, of sdr-kwi m kzp n ht is correct, Ani-n-d Swyt cannot 
mean “I sought the shade,” for the sailor was already in the kzp when the ship was 
wrecked. I have therefore supposed that the words “I embraced,” or “had embraced, the 
shadow” are not to be taken in their literal sense, but mean “I had swooned.”’ Compare 
the somewhat similar conception of fainting in the Arabic idiom Awhe pe “he has 


swooned,”’ lit. “it has been covered or veiled upon him.” 


(16) Shipwrecked Sailor, 47-50. I JOG figs and grapes there, all manner of fine leeks, 
sycomore figs un-notched and notched?, at © " ''\—" ||, and cucumbers as though they were 
tended. 

Erman? and Griffith’ leave mi 7r-t(w)-s untranslated. Maspero® gives a free render- 
ing, “at will.” 

"Ir-t(w)-s is the 3rd pers. fem. sing. of the passive sdm-tw-f, evidently used instead of 
the 3rd pers. plur., because the subject of the verb consists of a number of nouns 
denoting inanimate objects®. 

The verb ir? bears the meaning “to cultivate,” “tend” in pone cane one other 
instance. The best example is in Pap. Millingen, 2, 11-12:— ye = - sl, It was I who 
cultivated barley. Another is:—Thou rejoicest in thy tillage in thy ete of the Field of 
Taru; RASS S, thy provision is what thou hast tended (Urk., tv, 116, 13 £.); 


pad 
aie 


and also, I am inclined to think:—I ploughed le my yoke of oven (nfrwt) 3x fi) = = 
BV YB in the fields of my own tending® (Urk., 1v, 132, 10). 

For mi, meaning “as though,” “as if,” cf. mz msz sw idht m sbw, as if a man of the 
marshes should behold himself in Elephantine (Sinuhe B 225). 

(17) Shipwrecked Sailor, 74-76. |e j=» Se Pye cB ei im ee 2 ree. — 
DiS ce bs. The aenetaly aceepted translation of this p passage is:—Thou art 
speaking unto me, but I hear it not. I am in thy presence and my wits have flown. T cannot 
help thinking that sdm has here the same meaning “understand” that it possesses in 
three New Egyptian instances known to me. 


(a) He came, and the first cow entered the byre. And she said unto her herdsman: 
Behold, thine elder brother standeth waiting for thee (che r-h3t-k) with his lunce in order to 
slay thee. Flee thou from before him. wn-in-f hr sdm p3 dd tzy-f iht Wewti, And he under- 
stood what his first cow had said (Pap. d’Orb., 5, 7-9). 


(b) nn mn we nim-tn iw-f sdm mdt kmt, Surely there is one among you that under- 
standeth Egyptian! (Wenamin, 2, 77). 


1 For a crow’s-nest on the masts of Egyptian and other ships see Erinan-Ranke, Aegypten, 648, fig. 269, 

2 See L. Keimer, Ancient Kgypt, 1928, 65 f.; Acta Orientulia, 1928, 287 ff. 

3 Op. cat., 58, + Op, elt., 83. * Op. eit., 101. 

® Such a use of the 3rd pers. sing. fem. suffix dues not seem to be noted in the gramimars ; but ef. the 
use of this suffix noted in Gardiner, Grammer, § 511, 2; see also above, Section 4, pp. 64-5. 
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(c) Thine heart is heavier than a great monument of an hundred cubits in height and 
ten in thickness, that is finished and ready for loading. tha-n-f nfw Css sdm-n-f mdi nn? rmt, 
It hath mustered many sailors, and it hath understood the words of the men (Pap. Lansing, 
2, 4-5). 

Possibly then our passage should be translated:—Thou art speaking unto me, yet 
I understand it not. I am in thy presence and my wits have flown. 


(18) Shipwrecked Sailor, 86-88. And I made answer unto him, — SN wel DA 
—p J.) Ss, mine hands being folded in his presence. Erman? translates 
cwyt him:—indem ich die Arme vor ihr kriimmte ; Maspero®, my hands hanging down before 
him. Erman in his note on these words in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xum, 12, says: “Die 
‘gekriimmten’ Arme bezeichnen die bekannte demiitige Stellung der Agypter, eine 
Verneigung wobei die Arme herabhiingen und leicht gebeugt sind.” But the modern 
Egyptian, when addressing or being addressed by a superior, regularly stands with his 
hands folded on his middle, sometimes covering them with the sleeves of his kuftan, if 
he happens to be wearing that long-sleeved garment. Surely this is the attitude described 
by ciey-2 hm in our passage, and h3m must also bear the same meaning in Pap. Prisse, 
5, 11. 

(19) Lebensmiide, 91-93. Behold my name is abhorred on thine account, more than the 
odour of birds, <> Jf\ i.e, aly eee tl (i) s¥oris, more than the bwst of willows 
where the geese are. 

In the Golenishchef Glossary the word bwst is listed next to 3, iO S.1, which 
apparently means a muddy or swampy place®. 

It also oceurs twice in Pap. Lansing, where in the first instance? it is associated with 
the throwing of the boomerang and thus with waterfowl and sport:—m rdi ib-k n t3 bwst 
mikh? kmz Sp, Set not thine heart on the bwst, put behind thee throwing and hurling (2, 1). 
In the other instance the word is merely associated with amusements and dissipations 
which the writer denounces®:—The bwst 7s before thee every day, like a chick after its 
mother. Thou settest off® to the dance. Thou consortest with revellers. Thou makest thyself a 
dwelling in the brewers’ quarter, like one that craveth to drink beer (8, 4-6). 

Tt is clear from these examples that bw2t means a swampy piece of ground overgrown 
with bushes, haunted by wildfowl, and frequented by sportsmen out fowling, 7.e., a 
“covert.” Accordingly 7 bwst nt triw hr msyt is to be translated:—more than the covert 
of willows where are the geese. 


(20) Lebensmiide, 98-99. Behold my name is abhorred on thine account, <= OM 
5 = L. Tm na a) 
a eed eer UL ee 


Erman originally? translated these words:—mehr als ein Weib, gegen das zu dem 
Manne Liige gesagt wird, and more recently §:—mehr als der eines Weibes wenn gegen sie 


Liige zu dem Manne gesagt wird. 


“te 


aD 


1 Op. cit., 09. = Op. cit., 102. 
* See Berlin, Wh, m1, 134; Erman-Lange, Pepyris Luasing, 52. 
t See Blackman-Peet, Jourwa/, X1, 285. * Op. eit., 291. 


eras 


6 Peet and T translated \ 4h aa ay ad ~ ‘e Jeg ah, Thou gicest wuy to dancing. But rdi wt 7 
in view of the use of Y-ovey in Coptic, can only mean “direct one’s way to,” “go to,” ex., Vow (Father 
Lonylnis) was dielling ut the ninth milestone of Alecundria, being distunt nine miles, TECpIME DE 
necy-o7vo! ecupine tewg, Lad the women was going (thither) seeking him (Zoega, Cutalogus, 337, 
lines 27 ff). 

* Gesprach eines Lebensmuden, 55. > Literatur, 127. 
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In support of his rendering of t2y as “husband,” Erman refers to Petrie, Koptos, 
xu, 2, where this meaning is made clear by the suffix s, “her man.” But if the author 
of the Lebensmiide had meant “husband” in the passage in question, he would surely 
have written ézy-s and not the quite indefinite tzy. As the passage stands it can only 
mean:—more than a woman against whom a lie hath been told’ on account of a man, 1.e., 
she has lost her reputation owing to malicious gossip about a supposed lover. 


(21) Lebensmiide, 99-101. Behold my name is abhorred on thine account, > 2 Fo 2 
BES Yex mf fle=h yh». Erman, both in his critical edition of the text (Gesprick, 
55) and in his Literatur (127), has failed to grasp the meaning of these words, render- 
ing them in the latter work mehr als der eines starken Kindes, gegen das gesagt wird, es... 
senem Hasser. 

If msdw is a perf. pass. partic., as I have long assumed—and this is also Gardiner’s 
view2—the obvious, in fact only possible, translation of these words is:—more than a 
sturdy child concerning whom it is said: © He belongeth to his hated one (i.c., rival).” “ His” 
of course refers to the child’s mother’s husband, to whom what he regards as the off- 
spring of his wife’s adultery is all the more odious because it is such a fine-looking child. 

(22) Lebensmiide, 132-134. Death is in my sight (i.e., I regard death) to-day like the 
odour of myrrh, QNol AA BROS Hote. Erman translates*:—wie wenn 
man am windigen Tage unter dem Segel sitzt, and states in a footnote that the meaning 
probably is that “one is relieved from rowing,” and so can sit at ease. But why is htsw 
plural? One would expect the singular, and Erman, be it observed, renders the word as 
though it were singular. 

It should be pointed out that in Demotic >. }'|571, plural o hse) Va sail,” 
means “awning‘.” That, I venture to suggest, is also the meaning of /dsw in the passage 
we are discussing, which should accordingly be translated:—like sitting under an awning 
on a windy day. 





(23) Berlin 14753°. Boundary which has been made...to prevent any Nubian going 
northward from passing it either by land or in a boat, and any cattle of the Nubians, 
bse SoSS TS MASAV SO PLPTUSI Ia WS 
LAVINA IL Sexe ee 

Breasted ® translates :—except a Negro who shall come to do trading in Iken, or with a 
commission. Every good thing shall be done with them, but without allowing a ship of the 
Negroes to pass by Heh going down stream, for ever. 

This rendering entails textual emendation, namely substituting ¢rt(w) ht nbt for 
ért-tw nbt, which Breasted following Erman’ regards as an error of the engraver. 

Gunn’s translation’ is a much better one:—ezcept a Negro who may come to traffic 
in Iken, or on public business. Everything (i.e., any affairs) that one may do is good (la wful) 


with them, but not permitting any boat of the Negroes to pass by, but is not altogether 
satisfactory. 


1 Dd is passive sdin-f used in a virtual relative clause, the antecedent being undefined. Had it heen 
defined, the perf. pass. partic. ddt would have been substituted. 

2 Grammar, § 361, p. 279. 

3 Literatur, 129. 

4 Spiegelberg, Der Sagenkreis des Kunigs Petubastis, nos. 262, 256. 

5 Aegyptische Inschriften aus den honigl. Museen zu Berlin, 255 f. 

6 Ancient Records, I, § 652. 7 Ibid., footnote 2. * Synta.e, 5 (20). 
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Complete sense is obtained if nfr is taken as an adverb and not as the old perfective?, 
viz.:—Save for a Nubian who may come to do traffic in Iken, or on an errand, any business 
that one may transact? lawfully with them, but without permitting a boat of the Nubians 
going north to pass Heh, for ever. : 

This adverbial use of nfr is also exemplified in one of the two stelae of Amenisenb 
in the Louvre (© 11, line 3)3:—ir ¢3w-k nfr m tz ht-ntr nt pik ntr, Spend thine old age 
happily in the temple of thy god. Compare the same adverbial use of dw in Pyr. § 16a:— 
O Osiris, take to thee every one that Unis hateth | Wv== Sy" "ms that speaketh evilly in 
his name, and in 7 || @¥ |“ 4h] Sy <<, smiting him that speaketh evilly against him*. 


! Grammatically afr can be old perfective, for 4¢=“sumething,” “anything,” can be masculine 
(Gardiner, Grummer, § 92, 2). 

2 Trt 2)-tw ubt is in apposition to swat and wpe. 

$ Samuel Sharpe, Lyyptian Liscriptions from the British Musenim and other Sources, U, Pl. 24; Sethe, 
Lesestiche, 76. 

+ Newberry, Rek/unuru, Vu, 14=Gardiner, Zettschr. fay. Spr. LX, 68. 


Plate XVIII. 





Statuette in solid bronze representing a cake-carrier. Sealer e. 
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A BRONZE STATUE OF A CAKE-CARRIER 
By WILHELM SPIEGELBERG 


With Plates xviii and xix 


Plate xviii shows a statuette cast in solid bronze in the possession of Mrs. Essil 
Rutherston, widow of the well-known connoisseur and collector Charles Rutherston, in 
London, which she has kindly allowed me to publish. 

Figures of servants in bronze are exceedingly rare, and on this ground alone the 
statuette deserves to be known. It is admirably preserved—only the feet are missing— 
and is about 16 cm. high. It represents a youthful, slender man, clad only in the double 
kilt with centrepiece (shento), carrying on his closely-cropped head a tray with a tall 
pile of cakes. Professor Scharff informs me that the Berlin Museum possesses similar 
figures of cake-carriers cast in solid bronze (Inventory numbers 13126! and 227187), and I 
have to thank him for the photographs here shown (PI. xix, figs. 1,2). These, however, are 
represented kneeling and are of much rougher work than the Rutherston statuette, 
which shows very firm and sure modelling. The body is slender and well proportioned, 
without, however, any indication of the muscles, rather drily and smoothly modelled in 
the routine manner which would suggest the Late Period, 8th to 4th centuries z.c., if 
one were prepared to venture oneself upon the difficult ground of the dating of Egyptian 
bronzes. The face is somewhat coarsely worked up. The figure shows none of that 
freshness which in spite of a certain constraint comes out in the bronzes of the Middle 
Kingdom®, none of the soft elegance of the New Kingdom, but rather a sureness acquired 
in the school of tradition, which, while it produces a slightly jejune effect, yet wins 
admiration by the certainty of its forms. One more detail deserves mention, though I 
do not venture to make use of it for purposes of dating‘: it is the treatment of the 
girdle from which the apron hangs. It differs from that of the Middle Kingdom bronzes 
mentioned above, producing a more naturalistic effect by its curved treatment of the 
lines. 

As the statuette here shortly described merely adds one more to the number of. 
bronzes which cannot be dated with certainty, I add here another which is in my own 
possession, which has the advantage of being safely datable by means of its inscription. 
It is a small praying figure (Pl. xix, fig. 3), cast solid, which once sat in front of the figure 
of a deity®, probably, to judge by the inscription, Neith, to which it was attached by a 
common base? which is now lost. The figure is clad in the simple kilt (without centre- 
piece), the goffering of which is indicated by parallel lines which stand out effectively 


1 10 cin. high. 2 7-5em. high. 

3S. Fechheimer, Alednplastit, Pls. 43-47. They are of more artistic importance than our statuette. 

+ The valuable remarks of Evers, Stuat aus dem Stein, 1, 34 ff, give no help in the case of our statuette. 

5 65 em. high. It is well preserved; only the tips of the fingers of the left hand are broken off. 

8 Cf. eg. the groups given by Daressy, Stutues de divinites (Cut. geén., Cairo, Pl. 30 (38518) and Pl. 46 
(38913). 

7 The figure was let into this by means of a tang still preserved beneath the fect. 
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against the smooth surface of the surely and finely modelled body. The head, too, on 
which the line of the close cut hair is indicated only in front as far back as the position 
of the ears on either side, by an incised line which is not continued behind the ears on 
to the back of the head, betrays in its simple yet sure modelling, not devoid of a certain 
grace, the spirit of Saite art. Any doubt on this point is removed by the inscription on 
the back-pillar, which runs down the centre of the back, beginning at the shoulders and 
ending at the heels, and is cast in a single piece with the figure. The text runs:* 


ve 





One would at first be inclined to read Nit Psmth s2 shpp or H2pp, “ Neith-Psammeti- 
chus, the son of shpp or Hepp.” But no personal name Nét-Psmtk is known to me, and 
such a form would not be easy to explain. I therefore conjecture that after the name 
of the goddess Neith | is to be added, and that the translation is “May Neith preserve 
alive Psammetichus son of shpp.”? In any case the name Psammetichus, as well as the 
style of the inscription, points to the Twenty-sixth (Saite) Dynasty. 

1 In the original the signs face the right. 

* A formation from the name of the deified King Phiops (?) which occurs elsewhere in the formation 
of names of Saite date. Cf. 0.4.2, Vv (1902), 44-5. I add, as further names of this type, Pre ao 
Psif tw Cui Pp “His breath is in the hands of Phiops” (daa. Serv., 1, 285=Cairo 39221), ~_ou ga 
Ts-Pp-prt “Phiops brings forth (/, seed” (op. e¢t., Xx1, 33), and OTS rf n hsi-n-Pp “He is a 
distinguished one of Phivps” (Stele Frankfurt, Swdd. Stelen, ut, No. 28, Pls. X, X1). 


i 





1 and 2. Figurines in solid bronze of cake-carriers 


Berlin Museum. (1) No. 13,126. (2) No. 22,718. 


38 


aye 


Figurine in solid bronze of Psammetichus. 


Both natural size. 


Natural sise. 


Plate XIX 
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EGYPT AND THE AEGEAN IN THE 
LATE BRONZE AGE 


By J. D. 8. PENDLEBURY 


With Plates xx—xxiv. 


The object of this paper is to lay stress upon the importance of the archaeological 
finds in Egypt, Crete and Greece, and to attempt, with their help, to construct a con- 
sistent picture of the relations between Egypt and the Aegean in the late Bronze Age, 
rather than to enter into a discussion of the influence exercised in the realm of art by 
one upon the other. 

Egypt must be the basis of our enquiries, for Egypt alone possesses a chronology 
accurate enough to date events to a year, and Egypt alone possesses contemporary 
records which we can read. It is therefore chiefly from the Egyptian point of view that 
this paper is written. The evidence to be taken will be mainly composed of Egyptian 
objects found in the Aegean and of Aegean objects found in Egypt}. 


Egypt and Crete. 


With Crete, Egypt had always been in close relationship, a relationship which may 
involve some community of blood’, certainly a relationship which stood the test of the 
troubled First and Second Intermediate Periods. Predynastic and Early Dynastic stone 
vases have come to light at Knossos, in contexts which, if not quite certain, clearly imply 
very early contact? (Pl. xxi); scarabs and button-seals of the First Intermediate Period 
and the Middle Kingdom were found in the Messara plain and elsewhere*; a Middle King- 
dom statuette and an alabastron-lid of King Khyan from Knossos also go to show that 
Egyptian imports were prized in the Middle Minoan Age’. Hf no Early Minoan work has 
yet appeared in Egypt®, and if the Middle Minoan pottery is restricted to but two areas? 


1 T have collected all the former evidence in ny wfegyptiued, of which this paper is a direct oatcome 
In any note on Egyptian objects found in the Aegean, the number in heavy type refers to that work, where 
the full basis of dating is given. 

2 See Evans, Puluve of Minos, u, 1, p. 22 ff and the references given there. 

* 21-28; Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, 65, 86, tigs. 28, 31, 32,504; u, 1, pp. 30, 31, 57, tigs, 12, 27, 28. 

+ Agios Onouphrios, 1-8, 5; Evans, Crete Pictogruphs (Supplement), 105 ff. 

Agia Triada, 6-8 ; Memorie del Reale Istituto Lombardo, XXt, 248 fh, Pl vii xi. 

Marathokephalon, 48, 49 ; “ApyauodAoyexdor AeAriov, 1N1S (Supplement), 21, fi. 7. 

Mokhlios, 50, 51; Seager, Explorations tn the [sland of Mochlos, 54.2 Evans, P. of MM, 1, thy. 53. 

Platanos, 54-56 ; Nanthoudides, The Vuelted Tombs of the Messard, 117, Ply. xiv, xv 

Dictaean Cave, 14; Evans, 2. of 1, 199. 

Gournes, 16-18 ; ’Apy. AeAr., 1915, 60; 1918, 55, 56, Play, v. 

5 29, 30; Evans, P. of |, 1, 280, tig. 220; op. e/t., 419, fig. 3040. 

6 For the pottery found by Petrie in the Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos and claimed hy 
him as Aegean (Petrie, 2oyul Tumbs, 11, 46) see Frankfort, Studies tn the Eurly Pottery of the Near Eust, 
1, 105-111, where it is proved to be of North Syrian origin. 

7 Abydos: Garstang, Liverpool Annals, 1913, 107, Pls. xiii, xiv. 

Haragah: Engelbach, Hitrugeh, 10; Evans, P. of M., 11, 1, fig. 119. 

Lahn: Petrie, Kahun, Gurvb und Huwara, 20, LUvhun, Kohan and Gurob, 5, Pl. 
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(Pl. xxii), we must remember how much the deep deposit of the Delta still covers, and 
hope for the money to excavate the seaport through which the trade must have 
passed. It is possible however that we have in an Eleventh-Dynasty sepulchral relief an 
actual representation of Minoans bearing ingots of tin, a relief which, as Sir Arthur 
Evans says, strikingly anticipates the “Tribute-Bearers” of the tombs of Senmut and 
others?, 

But it is with the period after the resurrection of Egypt from the Hyksos oppression 
that we have here to deal. Professor E. Meyer has recently put forward a fascinating — 
if unprovable—theory that the success of the war of liberation was due to the alliance 
of the Theban kingdom with Crete, and that Queen Aahhotep actually married a 
Minoan prince, in whose dominions she gathered her armies and with whose help she 
finally drove the usurper from the land?. However that may be, there is no doubt that 
with the advent of the Eighteenth Dynasty the relations between the two countries 
became very close indeed. 

Before we go on to give proofs of this, it will perhaps be as well to discuss the name 
by which the Egyptians called the Cretans. Are the Keftians of the monuments 
Cretans, or must they be relegated to Asia, while Crete is to be looked for among the 
“Peoples of the Isles”? 

Wainwright has tried very ably to prove that the general identification of the 
Keftians with the Cretans can no longer be upheld?. Keftiu he identifies roughly with 
Cilicia: the Cretans, he maintains, are referred to among the Peoples of the Isles. His 
arguments are threefold, and are drawn (1) from the geographical lists; (2) from the 
types of objects borne by the tribute-bearers in the tombs of Senmut (where he admits 
it is Minoans—though here unnamed—who are depicted), Rekhmara (where the inscrip- 
tion states that both Keftians and the People of the Isles are present), Menkheperrasenb 
(where the Keftians come with Asiatics), and Amenemheb (where the Keftians are said 
to come alone)’, to which we may now add the recently published tomb of Useramin 
(where figures identical with those in the tomb of Senmut, 7.e. admitted Minoans 
appear®); (3) from the costumes and general appearance of the tribute-bearers themselves. 

From the geographical lists he argues that, since Keftiu appears four times grouped 
with the Asiatic countries of Naharin, Asy, Kadesh, Tunip, Kheta, Mannus (= Mallus in 
Cilicia), etc., it must be looked for among them. And since Kheta, Asy, Naharin and 
Mannus more or less enclose the district of Eastern Cilicia, it is only natural to look for 
Keftiu in the middle of these boundaries, “that is to say in the Gulf of Issus, and in 
close connexion with North Syria.” 


1 Evans, P. of V., m1, 1, p. 176, fig. 90. 

2 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, U, 1, p. 55. His proofs however hardly seem adequate. The title 
* Princess of the Coast of the Hau-nebu” sounds suspiciously like “Count of the Saxon Shore,” and may well 
have been a title created when the temporary fall of the Minoan thalassocracy after M.M.II left the sea 
open to raders from the islands (Hau-nebu). Nor is there any good proof of the Queen’s marriage to a 
Minoan. Such an event would surely be mentioned specifically, 

°G. A. Wainwright, Liverpool Anuels, v1, 24 ff. Although H. R. Hall has refuted him on general 
grounds (Jowral, 1, 201, n. 2, Recueil Chaimpollion, 321), and more particularly in Essays in Aegeun 
Archueology presented to Sir Arthur Evans, 31 ff., Wainwright’s theory has been largely ignored and has 
not elsewhere been paid the compliment of the detailed examination which it deserves. 

+ The testimony of this tomb will not be called on, since the figures do not even conform to Wain- 
wright’s Keftians. They are long-cloaked, long-bearded, yellow-skinned. They are in fact pure Syrians 
wrongly labelled. 

* De G. Davies, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1926. 
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Unfortunately we cannot rely too much on such arguments. Wainwright himself 
a little earlier actually speaks of Crete in a way which could be taken to imply its close 
geographical connexion with Rhodes and the coast opposite !1 

But, supposing for the moment that Keftiu is Crete, how else could an Egyptian 
scribe refer to it? He has to give a list of foreign countries—of the particular ones 
which bring presents—and he does so. If one of these countries is a long way from the 
rest, he is not going to make special mention of the fact. Indeed it is more than 
doubtful whether he knew their geographical positions himself, 

If any country of the West that could be identified with certainty, as—say—Italy 
or the Mainland of Greece, was specifically mentioned in the lists, and if in spite of that 
Keftiu was always grouped with Asiatic countries it would be different. But as a matter 
of fact the opposite is the case. In the tomb of Rekhmara, where the paintings show 
the nations of the world bringing tribute to the king’s majesty, the inscription runs?: 
“Coming in peace of the Great Ones of Keftiu [and] the Isles in the midst of the sea.” 
Here, then, in the only place where the isles are mentioned, Keftiu appears grouped with 
them and not with the nations of Asia. Again: “the tribute of Punt, the tribute of 
Retenu, the tribute of Keftiu, together with the booty of all lands”* surely implies 
that the three countries named are typical of the South, North and West, in fact Africa, 
Asia and Europe. 

Lastly Wainwright sees a connexion between Gebail (Byblos) and Keftiu in the 
following passage: “ Presents which his Majesty (Tuthmosis IIT) received in Zahi (Phoenicia), 
consisting of cedar wood. Keftiu ships, Gebail ships, etc.”®, to which he adds a note, 
“Ts it only a chance that Keftiu is once again mentioned in connection with Byblos and 
cedars, though here the places are not parallel to each other? The passage runs: ‘Men 
do not sail northwards to Byblos to-day. What shall we do for cedars for our mummies, 
with the produce of which priests are buried, and with the oil of which [chiefs] are 
embalmed as far as Keftiu’?”®. But could anything more certainly separate Keftiu from 
Byblos? Tf Keftiu were in the Gulf of Issus, it would be as if someone in Devonshire 
wrote “Men do not drive northwards to London to-day. What shall we do for newspapers, 
with which the minds of [men] are lightened as far as Hampstead?” 

In any case I do not see that on the strength of these inscriptions Keftiu can be 
geographically connected with Asia, still less with any particular part of Asia. 

We now come to the objects carried by the envoys (PI. xx). Wainwright has given an 
exhaustive analysis, and has attempted to obtain the purely Keftian objects by a process 
of elimination, and in the same way to determine the Island objects. His method however 
is open to some doubt. He first takes the offerings carried by obvious Syrians; he then 
subtracts these types from those brought by the Keftians and Islanders. The remainder 
he arbitrarily divides into Keftian and Island, giving the islands everything that looks 
Aegean. Now he claims these Islanders as Minoans, yet among their offerings he finds 
several things identical with those brought by the Syrians, which, as I have said, he 
arbitrarily attributes to Syria, declaring their presence among the Islanders to be due 
to confusion. It is difficult to see why the opposite should not be the case, viz. that the 


1 Op. ett., 25. 2 Sethe, (rk., 1v, 1098, 14. 

* It is even not quite certain whether “the Isles in the Midst of the Sea” are not in apposition to 
Keftiu. It seems however safer to take them separately, though Wainwright cannot distinguish between 
an “Asiatic” Keftian and a “Minoan” Islander among the figures in the tumb. 

* Sethe. Urk., 1094, 1v, 5 ff, 5 Breasted, wlvevené Record?s, 11, 492. 

§ Gardiner, Admoaitions,, 32. 
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presence of these objects among the Syrians is due to confusion, and that they are exactly 
what they appear to be at first sight, Aegean, or in many cases (since he cannot dis- 
tinguish an Islander from a Keftian by his dress) Minoan. If Wainwright could produce 
actual finds from Syria identical with, or even closely resembling these, he would have a 
stronger case. But merely to say that whatever a Syrian brings (however Minoan it 
looks) must be Syrian and nothing else, while the offerings of a Keftian or an Islander 
may come from anywhere, seems to me to be very false reasoning. 

He is also gratified by the fact that the “purely Keftian” remainder obtained by 
this process of subtraction does not correspond to the offerings in Senmut. But that is 
not the way to look at it. The jug held in the right hand of the last figure in Senmut 
is identical with the jug held in the left hand of an ingot-bearer from Rekhmara; the 
two Vaphio cups (though they are absurdly enlarged) find an exact parallel in Men- 
kheperrasenb; the bowl, though not identical, belongs to a class which is found both in 
Menkheperrasenb and Rekhmara; while the sword also finds a counterpart in Men- 
kheperrasenb!. Thus we see that five out of the eight objects from Senmut are found 
elsewhere (and chiefly in the tomb of Menkheperrasenb, where Wainwright would say 
there are no Minoans since the Islands are not mentioned). Similarly with the tomb 
of Useramiin. The bull’s-head rhyton is also found in Menkheperrasenb and in 
Rekhmara; the griffin’s head in Rekhmara; the fine statuette of a bull is paralleled in 
Menkheperrasenb, while the jackal’s-head rhyton is also found there as well as the 
Vaphio cup (see Plate xx for a comparison of types). Thus out of the sixteen objects 
brought by men who, though not labelled, are manifestly Cretans, ten are found in other 
tombs, six of them being brought by the unmixed Keftians of Menkheperrasenb. Now 
this is a very high proportion when we think of the extraordinary diversity of objects 
which the Cretans might have brought. 

This being so we can safely and naturally recognize Minoan workmanship in the 
bull’s-head, lion’s-head, and griffin’s-head rhytons which appear in the tombs, while fully 
admitting the possibility of such Minoan works of art being brought and offered by 
Syrians from Kadesh, Retenu or Naharin?. The bull’s-head rhytons which form part 
of the Keftian offerings in Rekhmara and Menkheperrasenb are paralleled not only by 
one in Useramiin, but also by finds in the Little Palace at Knossos? and the Fourth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae*. The lion’s-head rhyton from Rekhmara recalls that from 
Knossos*. The griffin’s-head rhyton is found not only in Rekhmara but also in User- 
amiin®, while the jackal’s head from Menkheperrasenb is also paralleled there, and by 
an example in the Brussels Museum of a dog’s-head rhyton?. 

The great ingots of metal perhaps cannot be taken as definite evidence, because they 


' The original drawing of the sword (B.S.4., xv1, Pl. xiv) shows definitely that it had no midrib and is 
therefore identical with the example from Menkheperrasenb. Wainwright, on the authority of Miiller, 
who saw the paintings inany years later, has given it a midrib and so (rightly) compares it with Aegean 
exatmples of which one is found in Rekhmara; see Liverpool Avnals, vs, 42. 

° Cf. Hall, BS.A., vi, 174. See Plate xx for the following paragraphs. 

* Compare Wainwright, N. 47, 71, with P. of M., 1, 2, 530 ff, fig. 330. 

' Karo, Juhrbuch des Deutschen Arehuologischen Instituts, 1911, 249, and for an example “in the flat,” 
cf. Pl. i, which is a sketch of a fresco from Tiryns. 

* Compare Wainwright, N. 45, N. 46, with P. of JC, 01, 2, fig. 542, 

* Compare Wainwright, N. 48, with P. of Jf, 1, 2, fig. 337. 

7 Compare Wainwright, N. 72, with P. of VW, u, 2, fig. 471, and de Mot, Recue urchéologique, 19042, 
217. 
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appear also in the Syrian tribute and elsewhere; but this peculiar shape, representing, 
as Mr. Seltman has shown?, the hide of a bull, has been found in such quantities in 
Crete that at least it cannot be used to prove the bearers Asiatics?. It was the normal 
Minoan ingot. 

The “Vaphio”’ cup carried by the Keftian in Menkheperrasenb is purely Aegean*. 

The statuette of a bull from the same tomb approximates far more to the spirited 
Minoan bulls than to the listless, lifeless animals from Cappadocia which Wainwright 
gives, while a very similar statuette is held by a Cretan in Useramin®. 

The tall fluted vase with two handles from Rekhmara is identical with one which 
Wainwright himself admits to be of Aegean origin®. 

The vase with the goat’s head upon it has no exact counterpart in Crete, but we 
must remember how little metal work survives; and, where in pottery we have such a 
parallel as the example from Palaikastro, there is no inherent improbability in its being 
Cretan’. There is of course another possibility, and that is that the goat’s head is 
merely a lid or stopper, in which case it can be compared to a vase from Menkheperra- 
senb, where a bull’s head is so used, whose horns and general appearance are so Minoan 
that it can hardly be dissociated from the bull’s-head rhytons§, 

The fillers also find their natural home in Crete, and, in spite of one of them being 
carried by a Syrian, we can deny them, in the absence of tangible proof from excava- 
tions, all connexion with Asia, while the occurrence of hitherto unknown patterns, 
handles and shapes among them can be accounted for by the fact that no metal filler 
has yet been found in Crete. 

The roll of stuff from the tomb of Menkheperrasenb is surely a natural offering from 
any country, and need not be called upon to prove an Asiatic origin for its bearer?!®, 
particularly since in his other hand he carries a bull’s-head rhyton, which, as we have 
seen, is purely Minoan. 

The same may be said for the beads, which after all are such small objects that the 
artist as a matter of fact gave them completely Egyptian shapes". 

The ivory tusks in Rekhmara!?, which are used as a proof of Asiatic origin, are, as 
Wainwright has perhaps not noticed, carried by a man who holds in his other hand 
a jug which is admittedly an “Island” type!®. It would surely be carrying too far the 


1 Wainwright quotes Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Ituly, 281, but the examples given there are 
almost entirely from the Aegean. Wainwright, Q, 52, No. 107, is simply several ingots together. 

2 Seltman, .fthens, tts History and its Coinuge, 4. 

3 In fact one of the envoys in Rekhmara carries an “Island” jug in his other hand, 

1 Compare Wainwright, 91, with Schliemann, IM/ycenue (English), fig. 317; 2. of M., U, 2, fig. 337, and 
with Wainwright, 101, 102. 

5 Hall, in Essays presented to Str A. Evans, 37, 38; compare Wainwright, 85, with 2. of JZ, u, 2, fig. 471, 
pp. 649 ff. 

® Compare Wainwright, 90, with Wainwright, 92. 

* Compare Wainwright, 79, with B.S_A., x, 206. A Syrian however appears to be carrying one, ef. Hall, 
Ancient History of the Near East, P|. xv 1, but see Hall, BS.A., vii, 174. 

8 Wainwright, D. 58, 

5 Compare Wainwright, G. 14, 41, 42, 66, 67 and 83, with P. of JL, 11, 2, Supplementary Plate xxiv. 

10 Wainwright, M. 70. 

Mu Wainwright, 86, 105, but compare Brunton and Engelbach, Gurob, Pl. sliv, Ne. 70, G, Many even 
better examples come from ‘Amarnah, where the body of the bead is blue and the bottom yellow, a change 
of colour perhaps representing lapis lazuli and gold, which is indicated here. 

LE Wainwright, O. 50, but ef. P. of V., 1, 2, p. 741 1h 15 Wainwright, 94. 
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principle of not letting the right hand know what the left hand does to give two different 
nationalities to the two sides of the body. The other so-called tusk from Menkheperra- 
senb is so small that I feel it may well be intended for a silver throwing-stick, and as 
such it is evidence neither for nor against an Aegean origin}. 

The swords again prove nothing. Wainwright, as I said above, attributes to the Senmut 
sword a midrib, which was probably not there®. It is therefore identical with one from 
Menkheperrasenb?, while the sword from Rekhmara possesses a midrib, which is an 
admitted characteristic of Aegean weapons*. All three however are slashing swords, and 
as such distinct from the Minoan rapier’. They therefore prove nothing either way. 

It seems then that in these representations we have some confusion of types, 
but, whereas among the Syrian envoys we find much that is, on the evidence of archaeo- 
logical finds, demonstrably Minoan, among the Keftian and Island envoys there is 
nothing which on similar evidence can be called Syrian or indeed Asiatic’; and until fresh 
proofs, furnished by actual excavation, turn up, I think we are justified, wherever a 
type foreign to its bearer is shown, in postulating the natural confusion of an Egyptian 
artist faced with the task of portraying a mixed crowd of foreigners’. 

Wainwright next turns to the costume. The unnamed people of Senmut he admits 
are as Minoan in figure and dress as can be reasonably expected, and the same may be 
said of the figures from Useramin. 

With regard to the Keftians of Rekhmara, Menkheperrasenb, and Amenemheb® 
however, he sums up his judgment as follows: “While the kilt seems to contain the 
same original idea as does that of the cup-bearer in Crete, in the working out of that 
idea very considerable differences of detail appear, just as would naturally happen 
supposing the two to be natural developments of that idea®. It is also allied to a Syro- 
Asia Minor type. 

“The boots and curls, though like those of Crete, can be found nearer Cilicia than 
that island, and in the same Asia Minor area as the kilt. The beard, while known in 
Greece, does not appear in Crete till later, and the locks seem to be independent of all 
allied fashions.” 

Wainwright again demands of his artist almost photographic reliability in detail, 
though he allows confusion in the tomb of Rekhmara, where codpieces have been added 
to all and sundry, a confusion, he says, due to the presence of the codpiece among the 
People of the Isles (his Cretans), whose presence is expressly stated in this tomb alone. 


t Wainwright, O. 73; ef. P. of MM, 1, 1, p. 178, note 2. 

* Wainwright, 100, but see Wainwright, p. 42, note 3, and the original drawing reproduced in B.S.A., 
xvi, PL. xiv. 

3 Wainwright, L. 69. + Wainwright, 96. Cf. Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, 56 ff. 

> Cf, Hall, BS _A., xvt, 256; though earher broadswords have heen found at Mallia (date MLM. 1, 
Fouttles de Mallia, , Pl. 1. 

§ Many of the great bowls appear to show more Egyptian influence than anything else (see Hall, Essays 
presented to Sir Arthur Ecans, 35, 36); one or two of them are given a spiral decoration to make them look 
Aegean, The lotus vase (Wainwright, H. 68) finds its nearest parallel in similar pottery forms from 
Tell el-‘Amarnah. His type F, as be says, recalls an Egyptian hes-vase, while E. 62, 63, 64 all closely 
resetuble an Egyptian alabaster form from the Royal Tomb at Isopata. Cf. Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of 
Knossos, fig. 125, 8. 2. 

7 For all the comparisons made above see Pl. xx. 5 See above p. 76, note 4. 

» May it not be equally due to the difference between a native Cretan artist and a foreign Egyptian 
artist copying the same thing? For instance, the codpiece is misunderstood even in Senmut and Unser- 
amin. 2. of AL, I, 2, p. 737. 
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Unfortunately on this theory the Keftians have revenged themselves by inflicting their 
kilt upon the Islanders, so that the two nations become inseparable. They are in fact 
so alike in looks and in the things they carry that if they exchanged clothes no one 
would know the difference! 

His remarks about the kilt, however, are nevertheless to be considered. He points 
out that-the kilts of the Keftians are long, while the loincloths of the Cretans are short; 
that while in the latter the patterns are uniform all over, in the former the patterns are 
in bands, each kilt containing several patterns. He says that this shape of kilt and this 
type of pattern in bands appear in Asia Minor and North Syria}, and that the tassels 
find their nearest parallel in the figures from the Warrior Vase and among the Sea 
Raiders of Ramesses IIJ’s time. This is certainly a formidable array of arguments. But 
longer kilts appear at Knossos in the Procession Fresco2, and it must be remembered 
that what we see figured there and in similar scenes is the “state costume” which 
perhaps an artist who had only seen them in “travelling kit” might not know. In any 
case the principle of both the Cretan and the Keftian kilts is the same, and a parallel 
has yet to be found in Asia for the combination of thick belt, kilt and bare upper body. 
The Keftian in the tomb of Puemra has a patterned border to his plain kilt, as have the 
Cretans of Senmut and Useramiin. The Minoan kilt is always bordered with a band of 
a different pattern from the rest, and is girt with a belt of a different pattern again, as 
with the Keftians. The tassels in the tomb of Rekhmara may find their nearest parallel 
in the costume of the Warrior Vase and the Sea Raiders, but that looks very much as 
if those who wear them are Islanders from the rest of the Aegean, i.e., part of the Minoan 
Empire. Lastly, it must again be enquired why the Islanders are indistinguishable from 
the Keftians if they do not form part of the same culture circle. 

The question of the sandals is made more difficult by Wainwright’s acceptance 
of his own theory and his dismissal of Cretan parallels as similar but unnecessary, since 
he can produce examples from “nearer home.” One of his examples? from Ivriz on the 
Cilician border has no particular resemblance and suffers from the further disadvantage 
of being later in date, while his illustration of a boot worn by a Syrian in the tomb of 
Amuneseh shows a far simpler method of lacing than anything employed by the Keftians}. 
On the other hand we have only to compare the sandals worn by the Keftians of 
Rekhmara with the foot of an ivory figurine from Knossos to see that they are identical’. 

With regard to the hair, Wainwright admits that in Rekhmara, where the Keftians 
are—conveniently—mixed up with the People of the Isles, their locks are shown just 
like the long wavy locks so well known in Crete’; in Amenemheb they are naturally 
the curled locks of the Syrians, for as was said above they are Syrians wrongly labelled; 
in Menkheperrasenb, he says, the figures show a combination of the two fashions, a row 
of curled locks like the Cretans, but much shorter, falling only to the shoulder’. Shorter 


! Wainwright, 65, Pl. xv; his examples however can hardly be called kilts. They are more long tunics 
and never occur with a bare upper body. The pattern in bands which he shows is on a long robe. 

2 P. of AM, Ui, 2, fig. 472. And a longer development of the kilt was often worn (Hall, Cvi/ization of 
Greece in the Bronze Age, tig. 239). 3 Wamwright, Pl. xv, No. 23. 

4 Ibid. No. 24. It is not lacing at all, but one broad strap which passes over the instep. 

5 The two are placed side by side for comparison in P. of J., 11, 2, p. 727, fig. 455. 

§ May not the apparent horn, rising above the ear of one of the figures, be rather the wing of a bird 
worn as a plume? Cf. the “Captain of the Blacks” Fresco, P. of M., , 2, Pl. xiii, 

7 This is not quite accurate; they come down well over the shoulder and in one case fall nearly to the 
elbow. 
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locks or, apparently, pigtails however are seen in a fragment of a steatite rhyton from 
Knossos!. For the curls there are many Minoan parallels, of which I need only 
mention the young prince of the Chieftain Vase from Agia Triada, to oppose the one 
Cilician example of much later date from Mallus which is put forward?. The hair of the 
Keftian from Puemra is even more characteristically Minoan, and a glance comparing 
the coiffures of the tribute-bearers from all these tombs will show how they are in all 
essentials the same, and how completely they differed from those of any Syrian, and of 
any Cilician, so far as we know®. 

Now the question of beards would be more serious if we were not in the happy 
position of being able to dismiss it. The “Chief of the Keftians” in Menkheperrasenb 
is bearded, but he is also yellow-skinned and Semitic in profile. He is obviously wrongly 
labelled. It is also by the same stupid blunder that the people in the tomb of Amenemheb 
have been labelled Keftians at allt. 

Finally the physiognomy of the Keftians is as distinct as it can well be from that 
of any Asiatic nation that we know of. Their straight noses®, the deep red colour of 
their skins, their clean-shaven faces, all mark them off from the aquiline, yellow-skinned, 
bearded Semites, and from the high-beaked Hittites. The Egyptian had a wonderful 
knack of giving the essentials of a nation, he was a true caricaturist, and in these tombs 
he has given us a remarkable series of pictures of the straight, slender Minoan envoys, 
though he may not have worked from a photograph or even a model. 

We can therefore answer the objections to the identification of the Keftians with the 
Minoans as follows: 

1. Keftiu is always spoken of as a western land, a perfectly good description of 
Crete. So far from being connected with Asia as against the Aegean, it is always, 
wherever distinction is desired, contrasted with Asia, and in one case definitely mentioned 
in connexion with the Islands. 

2. The offerings brought by the Keftians contain a large proportion of Minoan 
objects and many that may well be Minoan. The doubtful cases are usually bowls, which 
are quite indeterminate, and a few vases which display Egyptian influence. In no case is 
anything shown which can be proved by the results of excavation to be Syrian. 

3. The costume and general appearance of the Keftians, apart from the kilt, is 
Minoan and finds no contemporary parallel in Asia. The kilt may be a fashion which 
we do not know, but it is certainly not Asiatic. The Keftians are nowhere distinguished 
from the Islanders, who may have formed part of the Minoan Empire. 

+. We cannot expect photographic accuracy in an artist who did not copy from a 
model. All we can expect is a general impression of Minoans, and that is what we get. 
We are then justified in regarding the Keftians as representatives of Minoan Crete and— 
e-pecially when accompanied by the Men of the Isles—of her empire®. 


1 OP. of MM, 1, 2, tig. 486. CA Wall, (1. Gr. Broaze Age, 121, n. 

? We cannot deny connexion between Crete and Mallus (2. of IL, 1, 2, p. 656), but that ix no reason 
for putting Keftiu there. Cf also Hall, op. ctt., 293. 

“Cr Hall, Recuedl Champolliva, 322. 

+ See above, p. 76, note 4. 

* The Keftian from the tourb of Puemra has an aquiline nose. Is this a personal peculiarity, a slip of 
the artist's hand or a confusion with the Semutes around hin? The colour of his skin however is a true 
“Keftian” red. The same is true of one of the Keftians in Rekhmara; ef. Hall, B.S.4., vit, 164. 

* Keftiu in fact could be used like “Rome” cither in the narrow or broader meaning, Ze. either 
geographically or politically, ef Hall, Reever! Champollion, 323. 
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It is now time to turn to the objects brought to light by excavation, which finally 
prove the close connection between Keftiu and Egypt. 

In Crete the following works all date from the Early or Middle Eighteenth Dynasty 
or are found with L.M. (Late Minoan) I and IT pottery! (PI. xxi). 

1. From the palace of Agia Triada comes a typical vase of banded alabaster, found 
with L.M. I pottery and two other vases in Cretan stone imitating well-known Eighteenth- 
Dynasty shapes. From a chamber-tomb close by comes a steatite seal of Queen Tiyi, 
found with L.M. Id and a little L.M. IL pottery?. 

2. From the tombs of Kalyvia, the necropolis of Phaestos, come two similar vases 
of alabaster. Unfortunately the chamber-tomb in which they were found was re-used 
in the immediately succeeding period, but the position of the vases seems to point to 
their being part of the first interment, which took place in L.M. 13. 

3. The Palace at Knossos has nothing of this period to show us, and we must turn 
to its necropolis and to the great Roval Tomb at Isopata, where were discovered ten 
alabaster vases of types ranging from the Hyksos Period to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, as well as beads, two ape-amulets and a frog-amulet, all of which can be 
paralleled by finds in mid-Highteenth-Dynasty contexts in Egypt. These objects, which 
formed part of the original funerary furniture of the tomb, must have been deposited at 
the end of L.M. 1d or at the beginning of L.M. II*. 

4, At Pyrgos, on the great Minoan road which runs from sea to sea, was found a 
L.M. Ta@ larnax, which contained amethyst and carnelian beads, of shapes which, although 
originating in the Hyksos Period, continue down into the first half of the Kighteenth 
Dynasty °. 

5. Palaikastron on the east coast of the island produced two Egyptian figurines of 
ivory which, though found with L.M. I and II pottery, must probably be dated to the 
Middle Kingdom. Whether they are survivals from the importations of a previous period 
or were bought by some Keftian as “genuine antiques”’ it is of course impossible to say®. 

6. At Agios Onouphrios near Phaestos, there came to light a scarab of the mid- 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Its context however is very corrupt, including Middle Kingdom 
scarahs and E.M. pottery’. 

7. From some unknown provenance comes an early Eighteenth-Dynasty scarab now 
in the Candia Museum®. 

The following vases from Egypt can all be dated to L.M. I (PI. xxii). 

1. At Anibe in Nubia a L.M.Ia squat bowl was found in an early Kighteenth- 
Dynasty grave. 

2. From Armant, the ancient Hermonthis near Luxor, came a similar squat bowl 
in the British Museum which can be dated slightly later to L.M. Ib. It has however 
unfortunately no context’. 

1 As was said above, p. 75, note 1, the numbers in heavy type before the references refer to ny 
alegyptiaca, where the basis for dating and the museum numbers are given. Wherever details in this paper 
difter from those given in Aegyptiace this is to be considered the revised version. 

29,10; Monwinenti Antichi, X11, 625 XIV, 755. 219, 20; Won. Ant., XIV, 554. 

481,45; Evans, Prehistoric Tombs, 146 ff. 567; Poof My uy, 1, p. 75. 

6 52,58; BSA. Supplement, 1 (1923), Capublished objects from Puluikustro, 125, Pl. xavii; Hall, 
Civilization of Greece tn the Bronze Age, 273, n. 

74; Evans, Cretun Pictographs (Supplement), 105 ff. 

® 68; Candia Museum. Case 13, No, 52. 9 Penusyleruia Museum Journal, 1, 47, tig. 31. 

10 Brit. Mus. A. 651; Perrot-Chipiez, Histut’re de Curt, V1, 925, tig. 485; Forsdyke, Cut. Vases, PL vii; 
Hall, Aeg. Arehucoloyy, Pl. xxi, ef prtsstm. 
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3. From Gurob came another L.M. Ia squat bowl from an early Kighteenth-Dynasty 
gravel. 

4. From the grave of Maket at Lahin, which can be dated to the reign of 
Tuthmosis III, comes an L.M. [6 squat bowl? 

5. From another tomb of the reign of Tuthmosis III at Nakadah comes a stirrup 
vase, which, since it was obviously not intrusive and is said by Petrie to be of a very 
early type, may well be of this style’. 

6. From a tomb of similar date at Sakkirah come a L.M.1I6 squat bowl and a 
shallow cup of the same date’. 

7. From some unknown provenance come two L.M. Ia squat bowls in the Cairo 
Museum and the magnificent L.M. 1b oenochoe now at Marseilles®. 

No object which can be dated to L.M. II has as yet appeared in Egypt®. It is 
perhaps possible to find a reason for this. Somewhere at the end of the 15th century B.c. 
Crete suffered an overwhelming catastrophe, and it is possible, if not highly probable, 
that this catastrophe overtook most of the island before it had reached the L.M. II stage 
of culture. L.M. II was in fact a true Palace Style, originating at Knossos and at once 
taken up by the rich inhabitants of Phaestos and Agia Triada, but only filtering through 
gradually to the provinces. Thus while Knossos goes up in flames at the end of its 
L.M. II period’, as do Phaestos and Agia Triada*, this stage of development has not 
been reached by Gournia® and Mokhlos!© when the disaster overtakes them. Pseira 
indeed has had time to import a few vases of the new style but she is destroyed before 
that style becomes general". Palaikastro has begun actually to enter the period proper!®, 
but only a few houses, and those the richest, have any L.M. II stratum, and the fact 
that the destruction of the whole town was obviously simultaneous clearly shows, when 
taken in conjunction with a similar phenomenon at Zakro', that L.M. 16 in the provinces 
is contemporary with L.M. II in the great centres. 

Although, then, there is no L.M. II pottery from Egypt, yet we need not assume 
that intercourse between the two countries ceased any great length of time before the 
catastrophe took place, and we can also see that this catastrophe must have been com- 
plete and must have wrecxed the whole island simultaneously. Until then, however, 
Egypt and Crete had the closest relations. 

But with regard to L.M. HI there is.a very different tale to tell. No L.M. III 
pottery has been found in Egypt’, and in Crete there are but two Egyptian objects 
in a context of this date (Pl. xxiii). 


! Brunton and Engelbach, Guroh, Pl. xiii. ? Petrie, MMahun, Kuhun and Gurob, Pl. xxvi. 

3 Petrie and Quibell, Vageda and Ballas, 69. The vase is unfortunately not illustrated. I do not 
know where it is. 

* Firth and Gunn, Svqgaru, Pl. xlii. I was at first inclined to see a mainland type in the shallow cup 
on account of its high handle. The pattern within however is purely Minoan. 

5 Cairo Museutn, 26125, 26126; Marseilles Museum, 1043. Cf. also P. of M., 1, 2, p. 598, fig. 312. 

8 PL of MOON, 2, p. 538, * Evans, B.8..1., vir, 92. 

* Halbherr, Rendiconti dell Accademia det Lince’, 1905, 375. ® Hawes, Gournia, 21, 43. 

W Seager, AJ UL., XI, 285 ff 

MN Seager, Eweacations on the Island of Psetra, 10 ff. 

2 Bosanquet, BuS.A., IX, 281. 
3 Ibid. A further proof perhaps is that at the little village of Platy up in the Lasithi Plain , Where there 
was no evidence of a disaster, L.M. III followed straight on to L.M. I; see BSA, XX. 

1% Tuse L.M. IIL (Late Minoan IID to designate Cretan pottery only; for the “* Mycenaean ” pottery 
from the islands and the Greek mainland I use the term L.H. III (Late Helladic III). 
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1, An alabaster vase from a tomb near Isopata!. 

2. A late Eighteenth-Dynasty scarab from a tomb at Zapher Papoura?. 

The Keftians no longer bring their presents, and the Amarna letters make no 
mention of them®. It therefore seems as if this strong connexion and relationship, 
which had lasted from the earliest times and which had become so close during the early 
and middle Eighteenth Dynasty, was completely broken by the disaster which destroyed 
the towns of Crete. We are probably justified in putting this break between the two 
countries somewhere in the reign of Amenophis ITI, since it is in his reign that the last 
mention of Keftiu occurs’, and since the scarab of his queen Tiyi from Agia Triada is 
the latest datable Egyptian object found in Crete before the catastrophe. 


Egypt and the Rest of the Aegean. 


We now come to the relations of Egypt with the rest of the Aegean, particularly 
with the mainland of Greece. 

There can be no doubt in this case what the Egyptians called the inhabitants of the 
Aegean. They are the “People of the Isles in the midst of the Sea.’ It is not surprising 
that this term should apply to the mainland as well as to the islands, for not only is 
the mainland of Greece insular in character, but also when the term was originally coined 
it is very doubtful whether the Egyptians knew anything more of the inhabitants than 
that they came from the midst of the sea—and were therefore, probably, all from sume 
island or other—and that they were all subject to Crete. 

The references to them on the part of the Egyptians up to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty are as follows: 

1. The gods of Egypt and the Isles of the Sea>. 

2. The Isles of the Great Circle. (Tuthmosis I)®. 

3. Causing thee to smite the dwellers in the Isles in the midst of the Sea. (Tuth- 
mosis ITI)’. 

4. Filling the heart of the king in all foreign lands [and] the Isles in the midst of 
the Sea. (Tuthmosis ITI)*. 

5. Coming in peace of the Great Ones of Keftiu {and] the Isles in the midst of the 
Sea. (Tomb of Rekhmara)?. 

These references are scanty and vague enough, but after the reign of Amenophis HI 
—in the Amarna letters in fact—we begin to hear of the actual tribes who were probably 
included in the Men of the Isles and are generally known nowadays as the “ Peoples of 
the Sea.” Akhenaten mentions them generally and they seem to increase in importance 
until we get the whole list of them in the accounts of the battles of Merenptah and 
Ramesses [JJ—Akaiwasha and Danauna, Zakaray and Shakalsha, Shardana and Lukki 
and Pulesatha!, showing that the Isles included some of the coast lands of Asia Minor, 
while a body of Danauna had appeared in Syria as early as the Amarna letters. 


1 46; Candia Museum. Case 26, No. 1583. 2 47; Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, 89. 

3 We can hardly count the inscription of Ramesses IT (Mariette, .Lbydos, 11, Pl. 2) as he notoriously 
copies his predecessors’ lists. In this inscription in fact he also mentions Naharin, which had ceased to exist. 
Nor can two late Nineteenth-Dynasty scrawls prolong the life of the Keftians. Cf Hall, C.B.G..1., 207. 

+L, D., m1, 884. 5 Gardiner, Die Erzuhlung des Sinuhe, Taf. 124, line 211, pp. 12, 13. 

6 Breasted, Anctent Records, 11, 73. 7 Op. cit., U, 660. 

8 Birch, Mémoires de lu Société Impériale des Antiquuives de France, Xxtv, 1887-8, 4. 

9 Sethe, Urs, tv, 1098, 14. W See Hall, B.uS.L., vin, 175 fF 

Letter 151, in Winckler’s edition. 
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The finds tell the same story. No Egyptian object has been found in a Middle 
Helladie or in a Middle Cycladic context. No M.H. or M.C. object has been found in 
Egypt!. Pottery of the succeeding period, Early Mycenaean or L.H. 1, has only appeared 
once in Egypt and then in a very doubtful context—the “pits of the dogs” at Abisir®. 
Pottery of the Middle Mycenaean or L.H. II period is not found in Egypt, unless we 
accept one very doubtful example which is well out of its context in the tomb of 
Menthuherkhepshef of the Nineteenth Dynasty at Thebes® (PI. xxii). 

1. From Mycenae in the Early Mycenaean period come two objects which may be 
Egyptian, though I can find no parallel to them in Egypt. Both are faience vases from 
the shaft-graves, and on one is the earliest representation of a Shardana warrior’. From 
a tomb of this period or early in the next comes a fragment of an Old Kingdom stone 
bowl>. From another chamber-tomb dated to Middle Mycenaean times comes a mid- 
Eighteenth-Dynasty alabaster vase, which may well have been brought over from Crete, 
since it was found with another vase of Egyptian alabaster but Minoan workmanship 
and a L.M. II vase of the true Palace Style®. We must also add, though this was quite 
unstratified, the little faience ape, bearing a cartouche of Amenophis IJ, which was found 
somewhere on the Acropolis’. 

2. From the Argive Heraeum comes an early Eighteenth-Dynasty scarab found with 
Early Mycenaean pottery*. An alabaster vase and a faience vase, found with Middle 
Mycenaean pottery in the tholos, may well be importations from Crete, since a number 
of Cretan objects—steatite lamps, ete—were found with them®. 

3. At Vaphio, in the undisturbed pit in the tholos, dated to Middle Mycenaean times, 
was found a baggy vase of banded alabaster of mid-Eighteenth-Dynasty shape, together with 
a silver spoon and a pointed alabaster amphora’, Here again there is the possibility of 
their having been imported from Crete, since the famous gold cups found with them are 
certainly of Minoan fabric. 

Taking these two periods, Early and Middle Mycenaean (L.H. I and II), together, we 
find that there are at the most two objects of the period in Egypt, one of which is in 
a much later deposit; and that from the three sites on the Mainland, Mycenae, the 
Argive Heraeum and Vaphio, come eleven Egyptian objects of a date not later than the 
middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty, of which two may not be Egyptian at all, one is 
quite unstratified and six may well have been brought over from Crete and not direct 
from Egypt (Pl. xxi). 

But when we come to the Late Mycenaean or L.H. III period, it is obvious that 
something has occurred to throw Egypt and the “Peoples of the Isles” together. 


1 The sherds from Lahtn (British Museum A. 278-9, called—fuute de miew«—Middle Helladic) are 
Syrian and, Mr. R. W. Hutchinson tells me, can be paralleled from Sedment. 

2 Archuoloyischer Anzeiger, 1899, 57, fig. 1. 

2 Davies, Fice Thebun Tombs, Pl. xli. It may well, however, be a very “provincial” example of 
LM. 1 6. + 89, 90; Schuchhardt’s Schliemann, 213 and 208, fiv. 198. 

° 97; from tomb 518, Athens National Museum. Case 53. 

®§ 98; Bosanquet, JAS., xx1v, 324, Pl. sive. 

* 85; Hall, B.S.d., vit, 188, fig. 30. S 105 ; Blegen, A.7.A., 1925, 427. 

9 108, 104; ZB.S_1., xxv, 336. 

io "72-74 ; Tsountas, "Ednpepis "Apyatodoyixy, 1889, 153, 154, Pl. vii, 17, 18. 

it Tuse the term “ People of the Isles” because the pottery following, while totally different in fabric, 
and in most of the patterns, particularly those on the shoulders of stirrup vases, from that of Crete, is of 
a type which is common enough in the Argolid but especially frequent in Rhodes and, to some extent, in 
Cyprus. The term therefore implies the inhabitants of the Aegean excluding Crete. 
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The evidence is as follows (Pl. xxiv)!: 

1. From Abydos comes a stirrup vase, unstratified above an early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty house”, and another stirrup vase also unstratified from Gadra?. 

2. From Asyat comes a stirrup vase, context unknown‘. 

3. From Aswan comes a stirrup vase from an early Nineteenth-Dynasty grave®. 

4. From Balabish come four stirrup vases and two pilgrim bottles, all from the 
late Eighteenth-Dynasty cemetery ®. 

5. From Gurob come nineteen stirrup vases in deposits ranging from the reign of 
Amenophis ITI or Akhenaten to that of Ramesses II; a stirrup vase, a piece of a jug 
and part of a filler which belong to the very beginning of the style’; and another stirrup 
vase—these last four unstratified 8. 

6. From Memphis comes a sherd from a stirrup vase, unstratified, from the temple 
of Merenptah of the Nineteenth Dynasty®. 

7. From Mostai comes a stirrup vase from a necropolis of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
which has been re-used in the Twentieth Dynasty". 

8. From Rifah come two stirrup vases and a jug from the late Eighteenth-Dynasty 
tombs", 

9. From Rikkah come three stirrup vases and a pilgrim bottle from Eighteenth- 
Dynasty or later burials !. 

10. From Sakkarah comes a stirrup vase said to be from a Fifth-Dynasty grave! 

11. From Sedment come three stirrup vases and one jug, all from late Eighteenth- 
Dynasty deposits!+, 

12. From Tell el-‘Amarnah come countless fragments of bowls, jars, cups, goblets, 
jugs, bottles, and stirrup vases, from the city of Akhenaten (i.e. c. 1370-1340)». 

13. From Thebes come stirrup vases from the modern Kurnah", a cup and sherds 
from the palace of Amenophis III! (to which may be added a stirrup vase said to come 
from the grave of a grandson of Pinezem I of the Twenty-first Dynasty; if it does, it 
is a case of later re-use, for the vase is certainly considerably earlier!s, 

From some unknown provenance come five stirrup vases in the Cairo Museum?’, 


1 All this pottery following belongs to the first half of the Late Mycenaean period (L.H. II). No 
Late Mycenaean B (L.H. II1d) has yet appeared in Egypt, ef Forsdyke, Cutalogue of Vases in the British 
auseum, 1, 1, p. xiii. 

Petrie, Abydos, 111, Pl. lviii. 

Edgar, Cutulogue of Greek Vuses in the Cairo Museum, No. 26129. 

+ Cairo Museum, 46224. 

§ Klephantine Museum. Fimmen, Die Aretisch-Mykenische Kultur, 99. 

® Wainwright, Bulabish, Pl. xxv. Cairo Museum, 47084. 

Forsdyke, Cutulogue, A 981-983. 

Petrie, Kuhun, Gurob und Hawara, Pl xxviti; Muhun, Kuhun aad Gurob, Pls. xvii, xix, xx; 
Engelbach and Brunton, Gurob, Pl. xxix ; Luat, Gurob, PL xvii. Cairo Museum, 47079 ; British Museuin, 
A 981-989 ; Ashmolean Museum, 891-893. 

» Petrie, Memphis, 11, Pl. xxii. W Aan. Serv., XU, 209-213. Cairo Museum, 43735, 

1 Petrie, Gizek und Rifeh, Pls. xxiii, xxvii. 2 Engelbach, féigqeh, Pl. xxii. 

3 Furtwaengler, Myhenische Vusen, 31, No. 159. 

Petrie and Brunton, Sediment, Pls. lix, lxv. Cairo Museuin, 47011; Ashmolean Museum, 

Petrie, Tell el-Amarna, Pls. xxvi-xxx ; Borchardt, Mitthetlungen des Deutschen Orientalyesellschu ft, 
52 (1918), 53; Forsdyke, Cutulogue, 183 ff British Museum, A 990-999; British School at Athens, ete. 

16 Edgar, Catalogue, 3. Cairo Museum, 26131. W Arch. Anz, 1899, 57. 

8 Hall, Oldest Cletlization of Greece, tig. 28. British Museuin, 22821. 

19 Cairo Museum, 26127, 26128, 26130, 26132, 26133. 
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Examining the above list we see that wherever these vases are found in an undisturbed 
deposit that deposit is of the reign of Amenophis III or later. 

The Egyptian objects which have been found in the Aegean also go to show that 
the connexion had suddenly strengthened. They, again, may be summed up most 
conveniently as follows (Pl. xxiii)!: 

1, In chamber-tomb 2 at Asine, Persson discovered the half of an Old Kingdom 
hornblende-porphyry bowl, and the ivory head of a duck, which may be dated with 
great probability to the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

2. Inside the doorway of chamber-tomb 2 at Dendra the same excavator found 
an alabaster vase}. 

3. Mycenae at this period seems to have imported a large number of Egyptian 
objects. From a house north-east of the Lion Gate come the fragments of two faience 
plaques, one inscribed with the name of Amenophis III, the other with the beginning of 
the royal name*. From a house to the south-west of the Acropolis comes a scarab 
bearing the name of Queen Tiyi®. From tomb 49 comes a blue faience vase inscribed 
with the name of Amenophis [11® From some other chamber-tomb appear three wine- 
jars of a type very uncommon before the ‘Amarnah period’; the pottery in this case is 
unfortunately not given. In tomb 526 were discovered two scarabs which approximate 
to types common in the reign of Amenophis III8. From the unstratified earth obstruct- 
ing the doorway and dromos of the “Treasury of Atreus” comes an alabaster vase; 
while from a similar unstratified deposit in the “Tomb of Clytaemnestra” comes another 
vase of the same type! 

4. From under the temple of Poseidon at Calauria comes an early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty scarab, which is however in a safe Late Mycenaean deposit!1. 

5. The tholos at Menidi has produced four pottery amphorae similar to those from 
Mycenae mentioned above, datable to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
context in which they were found is unfortunately mixed, but they probably belonged 
to the earliest interment”. 

6. An alabaster vase from Chalcis in Euboea is said to come from one of the Late 
Mycenaean tombs excavated by Papavasilciou, though it is not mentioned in his publica- 
tion}, 

7. Intomb 39 at Jalysos in Rhodes were found three scarabs, one bearing the name 
of Amenophis III, the two others being possibly a little later!4. 


' Unless otherwise stated they ave ail well stratified in Late Mycenaean (L.H. II) deposits. 

2-149, 150; Persson, ctaie, 1922, PL axxix. * 148; Persson, Aungagraven i Dendra, 150. 

' 86, 87; Tsountas, "Eb. Ap. 1891, PL ini; Sewell, ?uS.Bu1., xxve (1904), 25x. 

° 88: Tsountas, Ed. "Apy., I887, Pl. xii. 

° 91; Tsountas, E@. ’Apy.. L888, 156, figs, 10, LOW, 

* 92, 94; Toountas, Muchas, 213 f, figs. 1, 2. 

» 95, 96; Cumbridye Aneiont History (IMustrations), 1, 166. 99; BS... xxv, 336, 

100; LS.A., XAV, 367. 

N 151; Ath. Mitth,, 1895, 300 1h, tig, 20. Twas wrong in calling this unstratified in Aegyptiucu. 

153, 156; Lolling, Anpp-lyvab bei Menidi, Pl. ix, 1-4, 

5 287; Athens National Museum, Terracotta Room I, Case 173, No. 18645. 

" Forsdyke, F778. Xxxt, 114. For further evidence see my report in the forthcoming publication of 
Talysos hy Professor Maiuri. The scarab of Amenophis II] is Brit. Mus., 70-10-8. 130; Hall, Catalogue 
of Serrabs, No, 1915. Tt was erroneously said by Furtwangler-Lischke, yk. Vasen (Text), Pl. E, 1, p. 75, 
tu be fastened to a ring of silver wire. 
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8. From Kameiros in Rhodes come three late Eighteenth-Dynasty scarabs unstrati- 
fied}, It is also noteworthy (cf. above, p. 86, note 11) that most of the pottery of this 
period found in Egypt is of a distinctly Rhodian type. 

We thus obtain a total from eight sites of : 

1. Egyptian objects stratified in Late Mycenaean (L.H. III) deposits: 


(a) Datable before the reign of Amenophis III, 2. 
(6) Datable to the reign of Amenophis or later, 15. 
(c) Datable before or after the reign of Amenophis, 4. A total of 21. 


2. Egyptian objects unstratified of the reign of Amenophis III or later, 6. 

We are now in a position to look at the combined evidence from Egypt, Crete and 
the rest of the Aegean, and to summarize the results obtained. 

1. The Keftians are the Cretans. They appear regularly throughout the Eighteenth 
Dynasty until the reign of Amenophis III, when mention of them ceases. 

2. Egyptian objects are common in Crete until the end of L.M. II, when they 
practically disappear. A seal of queen Tiyi, wife of Amenophis III, is the latest datable 
object found before the fall of the Minoan power. 

3. Cretan pottery of L.M. I, a style which in many parts of Crete lasts until the 
catastrophe, is found in Egypt until just before the reign of Amenophis III. No L.M. 
III pottery is found in Egypt. 

4. The People of the Isles are the inhabitants of the Aegean, including the mainland 
of Greece. Mention of them is rare and vague until the reign of Amenophis III. 

5. Egyptian objects are very rare and confined to three sites on the mainland 
during the Early and Middle Mycenaean periods (L.H. I and IT), and in most cases may 
well be imports via Crete. In the Late Mycenaean (L.H. ITT) period, however, a flood of 
Egyptian objects appears, many of which can be dated to the reign of Amenophis IIT. 

6. Early and Middle Mycenaean pottery appears only twice in Egypt, in both cases 
in very doubtful contexts. Late Mycenaean however appears in enormous quantities, 
and its first appearance is in the reign of Amenophis III. 


Historical Conclusions. 


It is clear that the opening of relations between Egypt and the Mainland and 
Islands coincides with the fall of the Minoan state and the destruction of its political 
and commercial importance, and it is difficult to believe that there is not some historical 
connexion between these two facts. The date can be put somewhere in the reign of 
Amenophis IIT. 

No satisfactory explanation of the disaster which overtook the Cretan cities has been 
put forward?, It has been generally attributed to the men of the Mainland, who, desirous 
of the treasures of the great palaces, or chafing under the foreign yoke, swarmed down 
on to the island and in the spirit of a Danish raid on East Anglia sacked and burned the 
cities, retiring to leave heaps of smoking ruins, to which the survivors crept back, 
dispiritedly to rebuild and carry on the old culture. This theory however will not 
explain the facts. No mere raiding parties would desolate the island so completely and 


1 British Museum, 64-10-7. 904, 60-2-1. 195, and Gem Room, Case 60k, No. 254. 

2 Cambridge Ancient History, v1, 142 ff. Sir Arthur Evans, P. of Jf, u, 1, p. 320, gives reasons for 
supposing the overthrow of Knossos, at least, to be due to an earthquake; the destruction of the cities as 
a whole, however, must be attributed to human agency. Myres and Frost, AZéo, 1914, 458, just stop short 
of making the suggestion which I give below. 
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bring utter and simultaneous destruction alike on palace and small town. Such an ex- 
pedition as this savage devastation implies would need great organization and what must 
practically have amounted to a united effort and an alliance for a particular purpose. 
At the time of its downfall Crete shows no weakness; no scattered shiploads of vikings 
could have laid her low. 

Nor can it have been for the purposes of colonization. The lingering, dying civiliza- 
tion of L.M. III shows hardly a trace of mainland influencet. 

It cannot have been mere revenge for former supremacy. That is not how things 
happen. The French did not pursue the English across the Channel in the 15th century 
A.D., nor did the Americans attempt an invasion after driving the English from the 
colony. I do not say that revenge did not enter into the matter. We may take the 
story of Theseus and see how perhaps the continued tribute of youths and maidens to the 
bull-rings of Minos may have been the “scrap of paper” that united the powerful 
Minoan colonies and dominions in the Aegean against their masters. But the cause is 
deeper than that, and perhaps the evidence may be interpreted as follows. 

In L.M. I and II Crete possessed an empire which extended over a large part of the 
southern mainland of Greece as well as the islands®. This empire had probably become 
to a large extent independent, though subject to tribute, and, increasing in prosperity, 
desired an outlet. The most profitable trade in the Eastern Mediterranean at that time 
was undoubtedly the Egyptian trade, and it was of that trade, as we have seen above, 
that Crete obviously held the monopoly. To what straits the overseas dominions were 
reduced may perhaps be seen from the legend of Jason, who is the first to attempt to 
open up the wealth of the Black Sea®, This attempt was hazardous in the extreme, nor 
were the results particularly rich when compared with the wealth accumulated by Crete 
as the result of her monopoly of the Egyptian markets. Accordingly, we may imagine, 
these subjects of Minos banded themselves together, perhaps under Theseus‘, and, 
the enormity of the tribute of youths and maidens arousing national enthusiasm, they 
collected their fleets and set out deliberately to destroy the power of Crete and to open 
up the way to Egypt and to fortune. Was there a great sea battle in which the galleys 
of Minos were overwhelmed by the long ships of the Men of the Isles? Was the power 
of Knossos already broken by an earthquake? Was there treachery and a rising of the 
populace? We shall never know. But after that wild year Crete lay in the dust, and 
desolation reigned from Agia Triada to Palaikastro, and her destroyers sailed away, as 
two hundred years later departed the ravagers of Troy. Surely that is how it happened. 

The hard-won trade between Egypt and the Aegean opens at once, but it has its 
dithculties. Mainland and islands have never been at unity for long, and, just as after 
the united effort of the Persian War the old jealousies broke out, so now the allies 


' See particularly Mackenaie, BoS.A., x1, 220 No Minyan pottery, even of the latest fabric, has been 
found in Crete, and the Cretan stirrup vases, for instance, could never be confused with Rhodian or 
Argolic examples. 

® The overwhelmingly Minoan character of the Mycenaean civilization of South Greeee can only be so 
explained. But was it a deliberate conquest, a uradual extension of trading centres or the act of some 
disowned Minoan chief, who like Mosilikatze in Matabeleland, nay have founded a new dominion? 

° Tf itis objected that the Argonauts are traditionally only a generation before the Trojan War it must 
be remembered that they are of the same generation as Theseus. Traditional history always telescopes 
important events and characters. 

* Archaeology is the champion of tradition, and we have no reason to east aside the one man whom 
ancient tradition connected, if not with the fall of Knossos, at least with the liberation of her subjects. 
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separated, many of them no doubt to return to a congenial life of petty local fighting 
and robbery. With the fall of the Minoan thalassocracy the Mediterranean was made 
safe for piracy. It is no mere coincidence that towards the end of his reign Amenophis III 
has to increase his coastal police to check the Lycians and others who disturbed the 
peace of the seas around the Delta!. This sudden necessity must have arisen very shortly 
after the fall of Crete. 

So began the connexion of Egypt with the Aegean. Crete was so utterly wiped out 
that we need not be surprised at the Atlantis legend, whose claims to historical accuracy 
Mr. Frost has so fascinatingly put forward?. It must have seemed exactly as if the 
island had sunk, for here were these Peoples of the Sea, of whose existence somewhere 
on the far side of Crete the Egyptians had been vaguely aware, coming direct to Egypt 
with their wares exactly as if Crete had never existed. 

These relations, once established, are peacefully kept up for a century and a half, 
even through the troubles of Akhenaten’s reign and those of his successors*, But in the 
reign of King Merenptah Egvpt was threatened with a desperate attack, not only from 
her neighbours the Libyans, but by a confederacy of the Peoples of the Sea‘, and in their 
black ships come the Achaeans and the Shakalsha, the Tursha and the Lycians swinging 
their long swords and thirsty for the wealth of Egypt. The old Pharaoh broke the in- 
vaders at the battle of Piari and Egypt had peace for a generation, until in the time of 
Ramesses IIT the Isles were again restless and disturbed among themselves, and Egypt 
again had to face a joint invasion by land and sea. But Pharaoh is a general and the 
Peoples of the Sea are trapped and slaughtered, and Egypt is troubled no more. 

The leadership of this second invasion has been attributed with great probability to 
Agamemnon the son of Atreus®. This not only fits in with the accepted date of the 
Trojan War, but, as I hope to show, goes far towards explaining it. 

What however nothing will explain is the more than Pelopid stupidity of these two 
invasions. The Peoples of the Sea and Egypt, as we have seen, had traded peacefully 
with one another for nearly two centuries. Some of the Tursha had even settled in 
Egypt®, and the Shardana were mercenaries in Pharaoh’s service. There is no doubt 
that it was the Aegean which benefited most from this intercourse, and this makes 
the sudden hostility all the more inexplicable’. In any case the result was utterly 
disastrous to Achaea. After her escape from this latest danger, Egypt shuts herself up. 


1 Amarna Letters, 28 (Winckler). Breasted, [Mistury of Eyypt, 338; Cambridge Anetnt History, u, 98. 

2? SAS. XXxXut, 191 ff 

3 Cf. the list of pottery above and the many imitations of stirrup vases in faience, e.g. von Bissing, 
Fayencegefusse in dem Cairo Museum, 21 £., 3676, 3677; Ath. Mitt, 1898, Pl. viii, 6, 7, in alabaster. 
Griffith, Tell el- Yahudiyeh, Pl. xv, No. 15. CfA Hall, (10. But, 222. 

4 Myres and Frost, Adio, 1914, 446 ff, refer this invasion to the generation of the Argonauts. But now 
that Atreus seems to have become a histurical character, it is difficult to dissociate him from the leader- 
ship of the Achaeans and Sea Peoples. 

5 Myres and Frost, AZvo, 1914, 446 ff. 

° They had settled particularly at Gurob, where Petrie found their cemetery (cf. Petrie, Kauhun, Girob 
and Huwara, 33, 36, 40). It is to settlements such as these that I would attribute the coarsely-imade 
stirrup vases which are usually considered to be Egyptian imitations. 

7 Are we to imagine a sudden reversal of policy by the new “Achacan” dynasty of Atreus, or may the 
“political circles” of Achaea have Leen misinformed, and led to believe that Egypt would be overwhelmed 
by the Libyan invasion, and that their only chance of reaping any profit would be to join the invaders and 
share the spoils? We have of course no evidence for this. But I think we are justified in giving the 
Heroic Age of Greece its place in the general history of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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There is no more commercial intercourse. Egyptian ports are closed and the appearance 
of a sail on the horizon is a call to arms!. Achaea is cut off from her great source 
of wealth; where can she turn?2 Asia Minor is a nest of pirates and the Hittites are 
still strong enough to resist foreign influence. There are two possibilities, the West 
and the Black Sea. Remembering the attempts of Jason, in the days when once before 
Egypt had been a closed country, and the wealth of Colchis with which the Argonauts had 
returned, the chiefs of Achaea turn to the Black Sea. But in the days of Jason 
Troy had not yet become the strong and powerful city that she now was, keeping the 
Black Sea trade as her pet preserve, just as two centuries earlier Crete had kept the 
Egyptian trade*. So history repeated itself, and this time too men could find a senti- 
mental reason for a war of economic necessity. As previously it may have been the 
human tribute for the bull-ring so now it was the rape of Helen which united the scattered 
states. The Achaeans may have felt that they were fighting for Helen and their 
honour; actually they were fighting as their forefathers had fought for their prosperity 
and their power among nations. 

In these pages I have suggested that the downfall of Crete was due, not to a 
wild barbaric raid with mere aimless looting and destruction as its object, nor to a 
colonizing impulse on the part of the Mainland, but to the economic necessities of the 
powerful Cretan colonies in the Aegean and their desire to control the rich commerce 
with Egypt. 

Secondly I have very tentatively suggested that the stupid and violent rupture of 
these hard-won relations with Egypt was the direct cause of the Trojan War and ultimately 
of the downfall of the Achaean power. 

My evidence is drawn from Egypt alone, and is confined to the tangible results of 
excavation. It can be supplemented by a comparison of the artistic influences exercised 
both by Egypt on Crete and the Aegean and by Crete and the Aegean on Egypt‘. But 
into that difficult country I have not ventured. 


1 Cf. Odyssey 14, 1. 245 ff. 

? For a hint of this see Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenuean Religion, 39. 

3 And as many centuries later the Carthaginians and Phoenicians kept the trade with Britain and 
Spain. T. W. Allen has objected that the Black Sea trade of that time was not worth having, but of that 
we have no proof one way or the other, except that the Argonauts thought it worth while trying and when 
we get into the historical period it was certainly extremely rich. The alternative theory that the cause of 
the Trojan War was a colonizing impulse can hardly be upheld since no colonies were founded till centuries 
later and in any case it was not Troy which stood in the way but the dying Hittite Empire. 

4 See particularly H. Frankfort’s Chapter Lin The Mural Paintings of El ‘Amarneh. 
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gesellschaft. 


Je tiens & dire en commengant ce bulletin bibliographique, et de la facon la plus nette, impression 
que j’éprouve d’avoir compulsé les nombreuses fiches dont je présente ici le groupement. L’éyyptologie, 
comme beaucoup de disciplines spéciales, est en train de s’enliser dans un marécage d’érudition. Qui peut 
se vanter de pouvoir suivre encore le mouvement de la science? J’ai eu A peu prés tout en mains, je me 
suis bien gardé de tout lire et méme de tout parcourir. A quoi bon? On recommence tant de fois les 
mémes tiches, plus ou moins bien, faute de savoir qu’on les a déji accomplies. Ma consolation, en faisant 
ce travail de bibliographie, interrompu trop souvent par mes autres travaux, est d’arriver, peut-ctre, A 
éviter & Pun ou autre de mes collégues une perte de temps. La Fondation Egy ptologique Reine Elisabeth 
réunissant 4 peu prés toute la bibliographie de l’égyptologie, au jour le jour, se doit d’en mettre le bilan 
sous les yeux du public savant. Peut-étre certains me reprocheront-ils d’avoir commis des erreurs ou 
‘des oublis, de ne pas avoir suivi le classement idéal. Mieux que n’importe qui, Je me rends compte des 
nombreuses lacunes et des imperfections de mon travail. J’ai fait de mon mieux et j’espére qu’on voudra 
bien se demander, avant d’étre trop sévére, si Pon pourrait faire davantage sans disposer de nombreux 
collaborateurs dévoués. Je tiens 4 dire, comme l'année passée, combien les relevés de l’Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung m’ont été précieux. Mr. G. Bovy, bibliothécaire de la Fondation, a de nouveau assemblé 
avec soin les fiches des divers unités bibliographiques qui lui passaient sous les yeux. 

Je voudrais formuler un vu: les auteurs ne pourraient-ils prendre Phabitude de donner A leurs travaux 
des titres indiquant avec précision la portée de leurs publications; ou voudraient-ils s’habituer 4 résumer 
eux-mémes le résultat de leurs études en quelques lignes & la fin de leurs articles et de leurs livres? Ils 
simplifieraient singuligrement la tAache des bibliographes et empécheraient de multiples erreurs. 


Bibliographie: H. Gavutuier, Bulletin bibliographique 1925-26, dans le B.S.R.G.E., x1v, 217-43; 
J. J. Marquet DE VassELet, Répertoire des catalogues du Musée du Louvre, Paris; Catalogue de la 
Bibliothtque Edouard Naville, Geneve ; Compte-rendu par W. WRESZINSKI, dans O.L.Z., XXX, col. 159-60 
de Ipa A. Prarr, Ancient Egypt, Sources of information in the New York Public Library (1925). La 
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publication longtemps attendue de Bertaa Porrer et Rosatixp L. B. Moss a commencé & paraitre sous 
le titre: Topographical Bibliography of ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs and Paintings. 
I. The Thebun Necropolis, Oxford. C’est le premier essai de véritable systématique en égyptologie. 


CONSERVATION, 

A. S[{corr], Laborutory Notes: Egyptian leather roll of the seventeenth century B.C., dans The Brit. 
Mus. Quarterly, u, 56-7, pl. xxxiv a, 6, with a note by H. R. H[aut], explique par quels procédés il a été 
possible de dérouler le rouleau de cuir B.M. 10250. A. GraDExwitz, La Réparation Pune statuette antique 
pur [électrolyse, dans La Science et la vie, avril 1927, 347 et 2 fig., décrit le traitement d’un bronze @’Isis. 
A. Lucas, The Necklace of Queen Auhhotep in the Cuiro Museum of Antiquities, dans Ann. Serv., XXVU, 
69-71, donne le résultat dun examen technique du collier décrit différemment par Bissing et Vernier. 
ArMINGON, Le Régime des antiguités et des fouilles en Egypte, Pavis, dans la Revue politique et parle- 
mentaire, CXXXII, no. 396 (1927), 296-308, discute le probleme des concessions de fouilles et du partage 
des oljets découverts, M. Pinter, Les Cuuses de la destruction des ruines de Karnak, dans le Bull. de 
Inst. CEgypte, 1x, 136, résume une communication qui formera un chapitre du prochain Guide descriptif 
de Karnak. F. CaBrot, Courrier Anglais. En Egypte. Fouilles, dans la Revue des Questions historiques, 
1927, 195-6, est une courte note sur l’Osireion d’Abydos et le grand sphinx de Gizeh. 

Voir aussi JEAN Capart, La Tombe aux Guépes, dans Chron. Eq. IL (1927), 116-8 avec 1 fig. 


FourmLLes ET TRAVAUX. 


J. H. Breastep décrit les travaux divers engagés par son institut, dans une brochure sans date: The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicugo. On vemarquera sur la couverture la photographie d’un 
pectoral au nom d’Amenemhat III, découvert & Megiddo, Voir aussi: Breasted’s latest discoveries dans 
El Palacio (Sauta Fé), xxi, 521-2. 

Miss W. M. Crompton, Recent Ercuvations in Egypt, dans le J.ME.0.S., xu, 19-20, résume les 
derniéres trouvailles et insiste sur la découverte du tombeau du prince Hardadef & Gizeh. 

J. Barkre, The Glamour of Neur Eust Excavation, Londres, 1927, contient deux remarquables photos 
incdites des fouilles de Reisner 4 Gizeh: Boat-pit et Tomb of Kar. 

Je n’ai pas yu R. Evsrace, Hidden treasures of Egypt, Londres. 

Watrer WREsZINSKI puble un important rapport sur une expédition en Egypte au cours de laquelle 
ila visité de nombreuses localités peu connues: Bericht uber die photographische Expedition von Kutro bis 
Wali Half zwecks Abschluss der Materialsammlung fur meinen Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kulturgeschichte, 
Halle, dans les Schriften der Koniysberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, rv. Geisteswissenschaft. Klasse, avec 
77 planches. Une courte notice est publice par Pauteur sous le titre: Photographische Expedition nach 
Aegypten und Nubien, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, 111, 199-200; un compte-rendu dans A.E., 
1927, Y4. 

N. Rercn publie dans le A4.0.S., xtvi, 273-4, un compte-rendu de J, Barxtz, Egyptian Pupyri und 
Papyrus-Hunting (1925). 

O. Korrorp-PETERSEN, dans 0.2.2, XXX (1927), col. 97-9, résume Vhistoire des fouilles en Egypte 
publiée par G, Howarpy, Fru Faraos Land, Copenhagen, 1925, 

Albusir el-Melek, Le mémoire de A, SCHARFF (1926) est Pobjet de compte-rendus par H. Bowyer, dans 
O.L.Z., XX, col. 467-9, et H. Kees, dans D.Z.Z., xtvu, col. 2006-11. Bonnet exprime des doutes au 
sujet des conclusions générales de Scharff. 

Abydos. Une courte note sur les travaux du cénotaphe de Sethi I, dans la Revue des Musées et Collections 
urchéologiques, 11, 324, marque une certaine lenteur dans l'information. 

Erment. LL N. publient dans leur numéro 4586 du 12 mars, 429, avec 2 figg., une note sur le Sérapeum 
WErment découvert par R. Monn. Voir aussi A./.A., XXXI, 361. 

Fuyyam. Miss G. Caton-Taompson, Explorations ia the Northern Fayum, dans Antiquity, 1, 326-40 
avec 8 planches, continue 4 publier les résultats de ses importantes recherches. Son mémoire sur The 
neolithic industry of the Northern Fayum Desert (1926) est analysé par S. Rernacu, dans la Rev. sArch., 
XXVI, 304. 

Gizeh. Deux courtes notices sont publiées dans Arehiv fiir Orientforschung, v, 39 et 117. 

La tombe de la mére de Khéops a été lobjet de nombreux commentaires: A Pharaonic burial of the 
Pyramid Age. The 5000-years-old tomb of the mother of Cheops, dans I.L.V., no. 4588, 26 mars, 537-9 et 
figg.; J. Capart, La Mere de Khéops, dans Chron. £y., no. 4, 126-9; Queen Hetepheres, dans Art and 
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Archaeology, XXIV, 191; Hetep-Heres, Mother of Cheops, dans A.J.A., XXXI, 361; La Tombe secrete de la 
reine Hetepherés, dans Beausx Arts, Vv, 130; S. Retvacu, La Tombe de la mére de Chéops, dans Rev. Arch., 
xxv, 393; G. A. Rersner, And the Tomb was empty, dans El Palacio, xxu, 522; ., Hetep-Heres, 
mother of Cheops, dans B.M.F.A., Boston, xxv, special number ; 1p., The archaeological significance of the 
tomb of Hetep-heres, dans Art and Archaeology, XXIV, 89-93 et 5 fige: 3 ID., The Tomb of Queen Hetep-heres, 
dans B.M.F.A., Boston, xxv, 54; The 5000-years mystery tomb of Hetepheres: the mother of Cheops, dans 
LLN., no. 4586, 12 mars, 436-7 et figg.; The Tomb of Queen Hetepheres, dans Antiquity, 1, 216-18 et 2 pl. 

La tombe de Meresankh est décrite dans les travaux suivants: G.A. REIsner, The Tomb of Meresankh, 
a great-granddaughter of Queen Hetep-Heres I and Sneferuw, dans B.ULF_A., Boston, xxv, 63-79 et 
20 figg.; 1p., The first recorded fuir hair on “a brow of Egypt.” A remarkable painted tomb discovered at 
Giza, dans LL.W, no. 4603, 69 et fige.; La tombe de la petite-fille de Chéops, dans Rec. Arch., XXv1, 180; 
Granite Sarcophagus of Princess Meres-Ankh, dans B.M.F.A., Boston, xxv, 60. 

Les fouilles de H. Junker dans les mastabas sont décrites dans Vorlaufige Bericht uber die funfte 
Grabung der Akademie bet den Pyramiden von Gizeh, dans le Anzeiger der Akad. d. Wiss. tn Wien, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1927, no. x11, 94-160 avec 10 pl. et un plan, résumées par leur auteur: Die Grubuugen der 
dkad. d. Wiss. in Wren auf der Nekropole bet den Pyramiden von Gise, Winter 1927, dans Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, Ul, 274-5 et 2 fig.; Mastaba du nain royal Seneb, dans Beaux Arts, v, 146; La Tombe de 
Seneb, dans la Rev. Arch., XXv, 394, 

Sur le Sphinx on peut lire: M. Pinter, Le Sphinz désensablé, dans la Revue de Part uncien et moderne, 
Li, 51-55 et 5 fige.; Sphinw relieved of its shroud of sand, dans Art and Archaeology, xxiv, 44 et 2 figg. 

Gurob. Guy Brunton et REGINALD ENGELBACH, Gurob (British School of Archaeology in Egypt and 
Egyptian Research Account), publient le résultat des fouilles faites en 1920. 

Héliopolis. H. Gauturer, Une Tobe d’époque saite & {Meéliopolis, dans Ann. Sere., Xxvut, 1-18, 4 figg., 
décrit une tombe d’un pére divin, contemporain de la X XVI¢ dynastie, contenant des textes emprunteés au 
Livre des Pyramides et au Livre des Morts et un mobilier funéraire compreuant une intéressante série 
damulettes. Pourquoi ne pas lire le nom du défunt ts-t weh-ib-re? 

Héou. Une fouille de quelques jours en bordure de la nécropole de Tell Héou a fait découvrir une 
chapelle d’époque romaine dépendant de catacombes (’animaux sacrés. Une tombe du moyen empire 
de la nécropole méme a donné une série curicuse de figurines en terre cuite d’un type peu frequent: 
J. Capart, Happort sur une fuwlle fuite du 14 au 20 féerier 1927 dans la névropole de Héou, dans Ann. 
Serv., XXVII, 43-8, figg.; 1D., Une Sema/ne de fouilles a Tell-Héou, dans Chron. Ey., no. 4, 105-11 et 4 figg. 

Marsa Matrih, O. Bates, Excacutions at Marsa Matrith, dui Harvard Africun Studies, t. vu, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), 1927. 

Qau. Sous le titre Qau and Buduri I, Gey Brunton nous donne la premidre partie des résultats des 
recherches exécutées pendant plusieurs années par la British School of Archaevlogy dans le district 
de Qau. Deux volumes seront nécessaires pour l’étude des monuments de la [ere & la XIe dynastie. 
On notera particuligrement le chapitre d’Alan H. Gardiner sur une coupe dont Vinscription hitratique 
est un précieux exemple des “ Lettres au mort” au sujet desquelles auteur annonce un travail spécial 
publié en collaboration avec K. Sethe. 

Sakkdrah. Une courte notice est publiée dans Archiv fiir Orlentforschung, Iv, 39. 

Témenos de Djeser: C. M. Fiatu, Excavations of the Service des Antiquités at Sagyara, dans Ann. Serv., 
XXvuI, 105-11 avec 3 pl., publie un premier rapport sur les appartements souterrains de la mnystérieuse 
tombe du Sud. Le style des reliefs royaux obligera peut-étre & reprendre l'étude de la date précise des 
reliefs de Heb-sed trouvés par Petrie 4 Memphis (The Palace of Apries). J. Pu. Laver, Etude sur quelques 
monuments de la ILI dynastie (Pyramide a degrés de Saqqarah), dans dan. Serv., XXVU, 112-33 avec 7 pl., 
donne les restitutions sensationnelles des tombes des princesses, des propylées et des murs denceinte. 

On lira en outre: J. Capart, .f Saggarah, dans Chron. Eg., no. 4, 122-6 et 3 figg.; Ca. Picarp, Le 
Protodorique de Saqqarah et les origines du dorique, dans la Revue des Etudes anciennes, XX1X, 241-55; 
M. WERsBROUCK, Les Eléves, dans le Chron. Eq. . ho. 4, 132-6 et 2 figg. 

Partie méridionale de la nécropole. G. JEquiER, Rapport preliminatre sur les Fouilles exéouteos en 
1926-1927 dans la partie méridionale de la nécropole, dans Ann. Serv., XXVU, 49-61 avec 5 pl., rend compte 
des progrés de ses travaux autour de la pyramide de Pepi II. Le temple a donné nombre de reliefs 
importants, entre autres les exercices gymnastiques des Libyens, des fragments de statues de prisonniers 
étrangers, dont-les tétes, “‘d’une facture trés énergique et vivante, sont toutes différentes.” L’auteur émet 
Vhypothése singulitre que les petites pyramides situées au sud de la pyramide royale n’auraient pas servi 
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de sépultures pour les reines, mais joueraient un réle religieux. Voir une note du méme auteur: Fouilles 
de petites pyramides, dans le Bulletin de l’ Art ancien et moderne, 1927, 256. 

Région de la pyramide de Teti. J. E. Qcuipenn et A. G. K. Hayter, Excavations at Saqgara. Teti 
Pyramid, North side, publient les résultats de fouilles exécutées en 1912-13 et 1913-14 & proximité des 
mastabas de Mereruka et Kagemni. On y a découvert des sépultures romaines, de la basse époque 
pharaonique, du nouvel empire, du moyen et de ancien empire. C’est un exemple typique de la super- 
position des ensevelissements & Saqqarah. Le tombeau de Kaemhest a donné une importante peinture 
du sige d'une ville avec une échelle d’assaut svr rowes. Les fouilleurs ont rencontré sans doute une 
cachette de pillard moderne ott les fragments de plusieurs tombes attendaient “en série” Poccasion 
favorable de vente. (Les noms pl. xv doivent étre lus Mry? et Sity; pl. xix la chanteuse d’Amen de Pr-nfr 
sappelle Mry Shmt.) Citons encore la jolie série de modéles de bateaux, greniers, ateliers divers de 
deux tombes de la période héracléopolitaine. 

Tell el ‘Amarnah. H. FRaxK¥ort, Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Tell El ‘Amarnah 1926-27, 
dans Journal, x1, 209-218 avec pl. xliv—liv décrit ses découvertes dans le Temple d’Aten, dans la 
residence de Panehsy (un remarquable sanctuaire domestique), le Hall of Foreign Tribute (énigmatique 
construction) et la partie nord du site de la ville. Les peintures du palais du nord qui seront bientdt 
reproduites dans un ouvrage spécial, sont de pures merveilles. Citons enfin la délicieuse téte de princesse 
en quartzite, gardée par le musée du Caire avec le sanctuaire de Panehsy. Voir en outre de H. Frank- 
Fort, Revently discovered puintings from Tell el Amarna, dans The Burlington Magazine, L1, 233-9 avec 
LT pl; The City dedicated to the sun-dise: New Tell el-Amarna “Finds,” dans LL.N., no. 4603, 46-7 et figg. 
Mrs C. Raysow WinLraMs publie un vibrant appel de fonds en faveur des fouilles de VEgypt Exploration 
Society: A plea for Tell el Amurnu. Voir aussi Archiv f. Orientforschung, Iv, 117, 

Thebes. Rive droite. Il. CHEVRIER, Raupport sur les truvaue de Karnak (novembre 1926—mai 1927) 
dans Ann. Serv, XXVU, 134-53 avec 6 pl., a démonté la colonne de Taharga, continud 4 extraire du IIIJe 
pylone les fragments de sanctuaires de la XVIIT¢ dynastie, étendu son chantier au temple d’Aménophis IV, 
étudié les remblais du temple de Khonsou, recherché les dépéts de fondation du méme et fait quelques 
trouvailles de détail. Citons parmi ces derniéres un trés beau morceau d’une construction de Sesostris Ie", 

Les fouilles de Médamoud se poursuivent avec succts: M. F. Bisson DE La Roque, Rupport sur les 
fouilles de Médumoud (1926), dans les Foutlles de ?Inst. fr. @arch. or. du Caire. Rapports rv. Voir aussi: 
The Kxcavutions ut the temple of Medumud. Great discoveries in Lgypt. New light on the XIIIth dynasty, 
dans LZY., no, 4598, 990-1 avec 12 figg. et un résumé de Varticle du Times du 24 mai, dans la Rev. Areh., 
XXVI, 180. 

Rive gauche. Ropert Monp et W. B. Emery, Excavations at Sheikh abd el Gurneh, 1925-6, dans 
Liverpool Annals, xiv, 13-34 et pl. i-xxxix continuent avec succés leur travaux de déblayement et de 
conservation des tombes thébaines. Leuvre la plus importante s’achéve chez Ramose dont la chambre 
souterraine a été completement vidée. La tombe de Paheqmen est reproduite sur les pls. xx—xxxi. Voir 
aussi A.J, XXx1, 360-1, 

Les travaux de copie dans les tombes thébaines pour compte du Metropolitan Museum se sont con- 
tinués activement pendant Phiver 1925-26: The Eyyptian Expedition, dans B.M.M.A., Dec. 1926, Part II 
(oublié dans la bibliographie précédente). Voir A.J.d., xxx1, 360. 

Le résultat général des fouilles de Monp & Thebes a été exposé au public & Liverpool: Egyptological 
Exhibition (The Mond Excavations) at the Liverpool Central Technical School, July 4th to 16th, 1927. 

Les fouilles de Deir el Medineh en 1926 sont décrites par leur auteur B. Bruybre, Ropport sur les 
fouilles de Deir ef Medineh (1926), dans les Fouilles de U Inst. fr. @arch. or, Rapports préliminaires, wv, 
avec 9 pl. et figg. 

E. SCHTAPARELLI nous a enfin donné lédition si longtemps attendue de sa découverte de la tombe de 
Kha & Deir el Medineh: La tomba intatta dell’ architetto Cha, nelle necropoli di Tebe. Relazione sui 
lavori della Missione archeologice italiana in Egitto (anni 1903-1920), vol. 1, Turin. 

Nubie et Soudan. Le dernier rapport sur l’Archaeological Survey of Nubia, dont Vimpression avait 
été commencée en 1913, vient enfin de paraitre, nouveau témoignage de lextréme conscience de Pceuvre 
exécutée par REISNER et FirrH: C. M. Firra, The Archaeological Survey of Nubia. Report for 1910-1911, 
Cairo. * 

F. Li. GrirFits continue ses rapports: Oxford Excavutions in Nubia, $§ 49-55, dans Liverpool Annals, 
xiv, 57-116, pl. xl—Ixxx; compte-rendus des paragraphes antérieurs par A. WIEDEMANN, dans O.L.Z., XXX, 
cols. 168-9 et 479-81. Voir aussi 4./.4., xxx1, 361-2. 
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Les fouilles de H. Junker & Ermenne sont Vobjet de compte-rendus de H. Bonnet, D.L.Z., XLV, 
no. 52, et de F. Lu. Grirrita, dans Journul, xi, 272-4; celles de Toschke par le méme, ibid. 275-6. 

Eucore un meémoire sur des fouilles dda anciennes: Ortc Bares et Dows Dunnan, Excucutions ut 
Gammai, dans Harvard African Studies, vii, 1-121, 72 pl. et 3 cartes: Ganunai est situd & la 2° cataracte 
du Nil au sud de Wady Halfa. 


PUBLICATIONS DE TEXTES. 

Signalons Vabord une réédition: Kort Seras, Urkuaden der 18. Dynustie, 1. Zweite, verbesserte 
Auflage. Urkunden des ugypt. .Altertums. 4° Abteilung. Heft 1. Une rapide collation m/a montré des 
modifications aux pages 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 32, 33, 34, 38, 40, 41, 42, 46, 48, 54, 55, 57, 58, 65, 6A, 
71, 74, 75 et 78: 

(a) Sites en Egypte. 

Médamoud. Un nouveau rapport de Pabbé E. Drioton, VWédamoud, Les Inscriptions, dans Fouilles 
de VInst. fr. Purch. or. Rupports préliminuires, wv, avec 3 plauches: plan des inscriptions, relief des 
chanteuses et relief des musiciens. Une introduction résume les renseignements fournis par les textes, 
notamment sur la théologie de Mentou, le taureau sacré et les guérisons, les fétes du temple, etc. Notons 
les statues de Maanakhtef et de Minmosé, cette dernitre avec le texte historique relatif aux campagnes de 
Thoutmes IIT. 

Mitrahina. BatriscomBe Guyy, The Stele of Apries at Mitrahina, dans Ann. Sere. XXVI, 211-37 avec 
1 pl, donne enfin une édition soignde de la stéle d’Apriés, connue dés 1859 et qui se rattavhe par sun style 
et son contenu A la série des décrets de PAncien Empire. 

Nauri. Qui croirait qu'il existe encore de grands textes historiques gravés sur des rochers le long du 
Nil? Voir cependant Védition par F. Lu. Grirrira d’une longue inscription: The Abydos Decree of Seti I 
at Nauri, dans Journul, xi, 193-208 avec les pl. xxxvii—sliii. En appendice on trouvera une nouvelle 
traduction du décret de Ramsés ITI & Eléphantine. 

Suuiet el Meitin. H. Kees, Ein Klugelied uber das Jenseits, dans A.Z., Lxu, 73-9 et 2 figg., édite et 
commente une inscription, d'une tombe de la XIX* dynastic, accompagnant une scene de funcrailles. 

Thebes. G. LEFEBVRE, Les Colonnes de Vhypostyle du temple de Khonsou, dans Ann. Sere. XXV1, 1926, 
139-47, publie les textes qui démontrent les empictements de pouvoir de Herihor, trayaillant théorique- 
ment sur les ordres de Ramsts XI. 

G. Louxtanorr, Un tro/siéme texte du Poeme de Pentaour sur lu face ouest du temple de Lowror, dans 
le Bull. de (Institut ad’ Egypte, Ix, 57-66, a découvert quelques fragments d'une version du fameux texte 
poctico-historique, suffisants pour combler quelques lacunes. 

Plusieurs compte-rendus ont été publics au sujet de Pédition par N. de G. Davies et A. H. Gardiner 
de la tombe de Huy: 8. A. B. Mercer, dans le J.N.0.8., xt, 156; W. R. Dawson, dans le Asatte Recier, 
XXUI, 324; W. WReszinsgI, dans 0.2.2, xxx, col. 161-2. Du méme auteur V.£.Z., xxx, col. 96-7, un 
compte-rendu de N. DE G. Davies, The Tomb of two sculptors ut Thebes. 

Le Metropolitan a publi¢ le cinquitme et dernier volume de ladmirable série consacrée a la meémoire 
de Robb de Peyster Tytus: N. pe G. Davies, Two Rumesside tombs at Thebes. Robb de Poyster Tytus 
Memorial Series, vy. U1 s'agit de Védition faite suivant le modele adopté des tombes d’Userhet (no, 51) et 
@Apy (no. 217). Voir BALM A., xx, 262-3. 

Le P. Duorme, dans la Reeve biblique, 153, signale Pouvrage de L. Speleers sur les textes des Pyratnides. 
Lrauteur dans la Ree. des Etudes ancienes, 221-2, répond a certaines critiques de Montet. 

(b) Musées divers. 

Berlin. A. SCHARFF, Ein Denkstetn der romischen Kuiserzeit aus Achmim, dans A.Z., LXu, 86-107, publie, 
traduit et commente la stéle no. 22489 récemment acquise et qui date de Tépoque d'Hadrien. Elle donne 
la série des divinités d’Achmim, puis ?Cnumération pompeuse des titres religieux trés intéressants du 
défunt, sa biographic Clogicuse conventionnelle, Vappel aux scribes appelés les ouvriers de Thot et Péquipe 
de Ibis, enfin un chant du harpiste vantant le défunt. 

Cuire. J. Cerys, Queljues Ustracu hitrutiques inédits de Thebes au Musée du Cuire, dans wlan. Sere, 
XXVII, 183-210; G. Daressy, Quelques Ostruca de Biban el Molouk, ibid., xxv, 161-82, étudient plusieurs 
textes de la nécropole thébaine. Le plus curicux est sans doute celui qui nous montre le tribunal des 
ouvriers exergant ses fonctions. I] serait intéressant de savoir oti se trouvent conservés les ostraca Car- 
narvon cités dans la note de la p. 203. 
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Une ceuvre capitale, accueillie avee faveur par les égyptologues, est le Cutalogue des Papyrus hiératiques 
du Musée du Caire, dont le premier fascicule a paru. L’auteur WALDEMAR GOLENISCHEFF nous donne 
Wabord les textes religieux: Pritres & différentes divinités & noms bizarres pour procurer bon accueil 
auprés d'Osiris izkbery ; Le livre égyptien “Que mon nom ficurisse” (Livre deuxiéme des respirations) ; 
Textes du Livre des Morts, chap. 27, 135 et 182 accompagnés de textes nouveaux ; Recueil @’incantations 
pour le salut du roi pendant les douze heures de la nuit; Fragments de priéres pour le salut du roi, 
et pour “celui qui est sur sa couche”; Rituel des Offrandes & Amenhotep Ie"; partie d’un rituel de Sokar- 
Osiris; Décrets ’@Amen; Décret rédigé au nom de trois hypostases de Montou et Rituel d’ “Ouverture de 
la bouche,” 

A. H. Garpiner, An admiuistratice letter of protest, dans le Journal, Xt, 75-78, reprend Pétude de la 
lettre de ! Ancien Empire trouvée & Saqqarah. 

Publication par H. Jonker @une stele provenant des fouilles du Gizeh et conservée sans doute au 
Caire (2): Die Stele des Hofarztes Irj, dans le A.Z., L111, 53-70 et pl. ii. Voir plus loin. 

(i. LEFEBVRE, Stéle de Pan V de Méneptuh, dans .inn. Serv., XxV1, 19-30 avec 2 pl., publie apres trente- 
elnq ans de disparition au fond d’un canal, le texte de la stéle dite d’Athribis et qui est une des sources 
histuriques du rogne de Méneptah. La stéle est entrée maintenant au musée du Caire. 

G. LEFEBVRE, Sur UVdge du grand prétre @ Amen Bukenkhonsou, dans R.E.A., 1, 138-43, publie et com- 
mente le texte de la statue no, 42155 du Caire précisant certains points de la biographie du grand prétre 
dont la statue de Munich a donné le curriculum vite. 

Signalons ici les études de H. Sortas, Sur tro’s fragments dun double de la pierre de Rosette provenant 
a Eléphantine, Mémoires de UV Académie des Inscriptions, x1, ii, Paris, 1927, et Notes complémentaires sur le 
dévret en Chonneur de Ptolémée IV, dans la Revue de V Egypte ancienne, 1, 230-42, et le compte-rendu par 
H. O. Layas, dans .2.Z., xxx, col. 248 des Bettrage de SPIEGELBERG (1925). 

W. SPIEGELBERG, Ein zreites Exemplar des Dekretes des Huremheb aus Abydos, dans O.L.Z., Xxx, 
col. 329 a identifié le fragment de Lacav, Stéles, no. 34162. 

Edinburgh, Un papyrus de basse époque “Que mon nom fleurisse,” dans W. R. Dawson, On two 
Egyptiun Muminies,.., dans les Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1 (1926-7), 293-4. 

Leningrad. Je regrette de ne pouvoir dire avec précision ce que contient le Papyrus Prachow, publié 
sous le nom de B, Turaieff en 1927 par Académie de Leningrad. Photographies indistinctes d’une écriture 
hi¢ratique anormale thébaine. Sans doute une piéce du dossier de la nécropole thébaine A la fin du nouvel 
enipire. 

Sun Franeseo, H. F. bers, Egyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones of the Museum of Anthropology 
und Ethnology of the University of California, (University of California Publications. Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy, WV.) Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1927, public un catalogue trés sommaire, avec Indices des Stéles et Tables 
Votfrandes provenant des fouilles de Reisner & Gizeh, Naga ed Der et Der el Ballas conservées au Musée 
de T'Université & San Franciscu. Quarante-neuf planches, dont deux en couleurs, apportent de nombreux 
miteriaux d’étude, A signaler pour leur beauté artistique les “pancartes” de Wp-n-nfrt, de Mfr et de 
Hufw-nhe. 


HUSTOIRE. 

Traités généraux. Je mai pas vu P. Bosca Gimpera, Historia de Oriente publiée & Barcelone. 
D. Davipson, .L connected History of Early Eyypt, Babylonia and Central Asia, Leeds, 1927, est un 
livre formidable, plein de révélations pyramidales que les simples méthodes de critique historique ne 
réussiront janis a égaler, 

DoxaLp A. MackENzIE a écrit un charmant petit livre pour la jeunesse sous le titre de The Story of 
Ancient Lyypt, Londres, 1927, Mais pourquoi a-t-il permis 4 son éditeur de reproduire sur la couverture 
une épouvantable caricature de l'art égyptien et des higroglyphes? 

Tony SEvERIN publie & Liége une seconde édition de son Histoire ancienne de Orient, augmentée de 
“Lectures” accompagnant chacun des chapitres. 

A signaler de nombreux compte-rendus de divers ouvrages: J. H. Breastep, Histoire de P Egypte 
(1926) par £. C., dans Lu Revue belge, 1 nov. 1927, tv, 287-8; Ksane Suys, Hommes et choses @’ Egypte, 
dans la Levue catholique des idées et des faits, 7¢ année, 1927, 7-9; J. NippGen, dans VEthnographie. N.S. 
15 avril—15 dec., 1927, 131-2. 

The Cumbridge Ancient History, 1, par JEAN Cuaries, dans Babyloniaca, 1x, 1926 (1927), 227-31; 
t.1a v par G. Rapet, dans la Herue des Etudes unciennes, 1927, 319-25; t. 11—~1v par EHRENBERG, dans 
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Historische Zeitschrift, 136 (1927), 168 et D. C. MacGrecor, dans The English Historical Review, 42 (1927), 
414-6, Le premier volume des planches, préparé par C. T. Serway, a paru A Cambridge, 1927. On peut 
douter que les lecteurs de Vhistoire se déclarent satisfaits de Villustration qui leur est donnce. En tous 
cas pour |’; pte on ne les a guére favorisés. 

G. Fouckres, G. Conrenau, etc., Les Premitres Civilisations, par U. Pu. Botssrvaty, dans Museum, 
XXXIV (1927), 303-5; par A. JarDs, dans la Revue de synthése historique, déc. 1927, 79; R. Lavrier, dans 
la Revue historique, sept. 1927, 143-5; G. Suers, dans la Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, VI (1927), 
357; U. Kaursrent, dans Historische Zeitschrift, XXXVI (1927), 535; Brsnrer, dans la Recue des questions 
historiques, LV (1927), no. 2; A. Vincent, dans la Revue des questions historiques, LY (1927), 423; JOHN A. 
Maynarp, dans le J.S.0.8., XI (1927), 154; E. B, AnLo, dans la Rerwe des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques, juillet 1927, 342-4; A. Merwin, dans le Journal des Savants, 1927, 39-42, et enfin le FRAAS., 
1927, no. 1. 

E. G. Kuavuser et C. F. LenmMann-Haupt, Geschichte des alten Orients, 3° édit. 1925, par F. ScHacHER- 
Meyr, dans Z.D.M.G., LXxx1 (1927), 284-7; A. More et G. Davy, From Tribe to Empire, Londres (1926), 
par 8. A. B. Mercer, dans le /.S.0.2,, x1 (1927), 79-80. 

A. Moret, Le Nil et la etcilisation égyptienne, par B. vaN DE WALLE, dans le Bull. bibliographique et 
pédagogique du Musée belge, 1927, 101-5; P. L. CovcHavn, dans le Mercure de France, 15 mars 1927, 687 ; 
A. Vincrnt, dans la Revue des questions historiques, LV (1927), 429; R. Mauyrer, dans la Recue Pethuo- 
graphie et des traditions populaires, vii (1926), 298-9; A. WIEDEMANY, dans Archie fur Urienttorschung, 
Tv (1927), 30; L. SpetEERS, dans la Recue belge de philologie et histoire, v1 (1927), 845-7; P. DuRaNbIN, 
dans La Géographie, 1927, 339; H. Gavturer, dans le Bulletin de la Société royale de géogruphie d Eyypte, 
xiv (1927), 212-4; G. Raper, Revue des dudes unciennes, 1927, 74-6; R. Weint, dans la Lecue eritigu: 
histoire et de littérature, xcrv (1927), 390-7. La traduction anglaise a paru 4 Londres en 1927 sous le 
titre: The Nile and Egyptian Civilization. 

B. Porrner, Geschichte Aegyptens in Churakterbildern (1926), par R. AnTHES, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927). 
col. 160; A. ScuaRFF, dans D.L.Z,, XLVI (1927), 470-1; W. SPIEGELBERG, Historische Zettschr., CXXXV1 
(1927), 608, 

A. Rosrovrzerr, History of the Ancient World (1926), par NuRLUND, dans Histurisk Tidsskrift, 9° série. 
v (1927), 486. 

F. Scoupart, Von der Flugelsonne zum Halbmond (1926), par M. BLANCKENHORN, dans Petermenn’s 
Mitteilungen, Lx (1927), 113; Fr. Geyer, dans les Mitt. «. d. hist. Lit. nouv. série, Xv (1927), 213 et s.: 
A. Scuarrr, dans 0.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 560-1. 

G. Sera, Le prime e le pit antiche civiltd (1926), par G, FURLANI, dans Aegyptus, vitt (1927), 178-88. 

A. Weican, A History of the Phuravhs, t (1925), par C. J. Kraemer, jun., dans Classical Weekly, xx 
(1927), 176; par W. v. Bissrve, dans B.P.W., xiv (1927), col. 21-2, Le deuxiéme volume: The Twelfth 
to the Eighteenth Dynasties, a paru & Londres en 1927. On en trouvera un compte-rendu par S. A. b. 
Mercer, dans J.S.0.2., x1 (1927), 239-40. 

Nouvel Empire. F. Birapen a publié un important voluine sous le titre de: Geschichte Vurderasiens 
und Aegyptens vom 10-11. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Bibliothek der Klassischen Altertumswissenschatt, 3 . 
Heidelberg, 1927. _Trouvrage est divisé en deux parties: lexpus¢ historique dabord, comprenant 203 pages 
dont Vhistoire d’Egypte de la p. 13 4 la p. 133, Ensuite des recherches de détail qui occupent prés de 
trois cents pages ott les égyptologues trouveront beaucoup a glaner et a discuter. 

Joun A. Witson, The texts of the battle of Kudesh, dans PA.JSL., xii (1927), 266-87, publie un 
résumé de sa dissertation sur la bataille de Kadesh, en promettant pour bientot une édition plus complete 
avec notes critiques et explicatives. 

Un podme conservé par un ostracon de Turin permet & W. SPIEGELBERG, Die ersten Reyiernngsjuhre 
Ramses IV, dans 0.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 73-6, de démontrer que les quatre premitres années du régne de 
Ramsts IV ont été une période de guerre civile. Le potme célebre le retour A Vordre et ’amnistie accordce 
par le roi. 

Divers compte-rendus: de A. M. Brackman, Das hunderttorige Theben (1926), par E. Kornemaxy, 
dans Vergangenheit wad Gegenwart, XVII (1927), 166; de Jean Capart et M. WerBrotck, Thebes, Lu 
Gloire un grand passé (1925), par R. ENKine, dans Literarisches Zentralblatt, LXXvi (1927), 137 et»; 
par N. Rercs, dans J.4.0.8., XLVII (1927), 270-1; de G. SreinporFF, Die Blitezett des Pharuonenretches 
(1926), par F. W. von Bissixe, dans B.P. W., xivir (1927), col. 51-4; H. P. Brox, dans irehie fur 
Orientforschung, IV (1927), 110-11; W. CzERMAK, dans WZ. ALI, xxX1v (1927), 146 et s.; par H.R. Harr, 
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dans le Jouruval, x11, 1927, 130-1; S. LaupERSDORFER, dans Bayerisches Blatt f. d. Gymn. Schulw., LXI1 
(1927), 174; A. Moret, dans la Rev. critique Whist. et de litt., xc1v (1927), 401; W. Spreceneers, dans 
O.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 160-1; et dans Wiener Blatt fur d. Freunde der Antike, v (1927), 125. 

Période @Amurna. G. VAN DER Leeuw, Achnutoa. Een religieuse en aesthetische Revolutie in de 
veertiende Eeuw voor Christus, Amsterdam, 1927, résume aussi exactement que succinctement toute la 
crise du regne d’Ameénophis IV. 

A. H. Sayce, The Hittite Correspondence with Tut-ankh-A men’s widow, dans AE. 1927, 33-5 et 1 fig, 
donne une nouvelle traduction de la correspondance échangée entre la reine d’Egypte, S-ankh-Amen 
(Onkhes en Amen) et le roi des hittites Subbiluliumas. (Petrie dans une courte note écrit: “Onkhes en 
amen, afterwards named Onkhes-en-aten....” C’est évidemment le contraire qu’il a voulu dire.) 

P. HiprorytTe Boussac, Some historic paintings of the reign of Tut-ankh-Amen, dans Art und Archaco- 
logy, XXIV (1927), 151-8 avec 9 fig.. aurait bien fait de dire que la tombe de Huy dont il reproduit quelques 
croquis a été publide par ’Egypt Exploration Society, The Thebun Tombs Series, rv, 1926, ot. Yon trouvera 
des planches donnant une idée exacte du style de ces peintures. 

Q. KoEFOED-PETERSEN, dans O.Z.Z., XXX (1927), col. 861-2, analyse V'intéressant livre de James Barkin, 
The Amarna Age (1926). 

Busse-Epoque. H.R. Haty publie dans The Cambridge Ancient History, v1 (1927), 137-66 et 576-7, 
une yue @ensemble de Vhistoire d’Egypte dans les derniers sidcles précédant la conquéte d’ Alexandre. 

TucreEAt-DaNnurx, dans une communication 4 YAcad. des Iuscr., Compte-rendus 1927, 198, signale la 
découverte & Tell-ahmar (Til-Barsip) sur la rive gauche de /Euphrate, des fragments d’une sttle d’Esar- 
haddon érigée vers 670 ay. J.-C. On y voit deux captifs, dont lun est le fils de Taharga. 

Les égyptologues seront reconnaissants & Epwyn Bevan de leur avoir donné une nouvelle histoire 
WEgypte sous la dynastie ptolémaique: A history of Eyypt under the Ptolemaic dynasty. Londres, 1927. 

Chronologie. Je nai pas va H. Brtce Haynau, Problems in ancient Egyptian Chronology, dans le 
Journ, of the Department of Letters of Culeutta, xiv (1927), no. 4, 31 pp. 

G, Contenat, Chronique de lu quinzaine. Archéologie, dans le Mercure de France, 15 avril 1927, 478-85, 
plaide en faveur de la chronologie bréve. Je n’ai pas vu non plus L. DELAportE, Projets Warticles du 
cocubuluire historique. Chronologie, dans la Rev. de synthése historique, décembre 1927, 28-31. 

L. Borcuarvt, Bemerkungen cur agyptischen Chronoloyie, dans Z.D.M.G., N.S., v1 (1927), pp. xli—slii, 
résume une conférence sur limportance des dates de pleine lune pour la chronologie. 

K. Setar, Die Jahresrechauny unter Ramses Il und der Namenswechsel dieses Kunigs, dans le AZ., 
LXII (1927), 110-14, montre que Ramsts II comptait ses années d’aprés la date du couronnement; il 
dégage en méme temps Pargument chronologique dérivant des changements du nom du roi, sans ou avec 
Vajonction setep-en-Re. 

L’étude de W. Stauve, Die Ara dws Mevidpews und die XIX. Dynustie Manethos, dans le A.Z., LXII 
(1927), 45-50, cherche par une série dhabiles conjectures 4 identifier Mevddpns, corrigé en Meviddns, avec 
Seti I Merneptah, Le résultat contirmerait une fois de plus lexactitude des listes de Manéthon et fixerait 
une nouvelle date Sothiaque. 

R. WEILL, Bases, methodes et résultats de la chronologie égyptienne (1926), est Pobjet de compte-rendus 
de E. Cavatenac, dans la Revue des études ancivnnes, 1927, 325-6; de G. ContENav, dans Syria, vuI 
(1927), 353-4; de M. A. Murray, dans d.Z., 1927, 104-5 (critique vigoureuse). 

Cr. LEGRANGE, Lecons sur lu purole de Diew, m1, 1" partie. Chronologie des pevples anciens, Bruxelles, 
1927, est un exemple troublant de mystique moderne. 

A. CALDERINI publie dans legyptus, vit (1927), 381, un compte-rendu de W. KuitscHek, Gruadriss 
der antiken Zeitrechnung, Munich, 1927. 

Cieilisution, Je groupe sous eette rubrique quelques travaux donnant des vues d’ensemble ou des 
apergus particuliers sur la civilisation égyptienne et difficiles 4 classer sous d’autres titres. 

Er. Breceta, La sehianith nell antico Egitto ¢ i suol rapporti con lo sriluppo della civilta egiziana, dans 
le BASLRGL., xv (1927), 71-5, montre parfaitement que Vesclavage égyptien présente un caracttre trés 
particulier, nullement comparable 4 Vesclavage dans Pantiquité classique, 

Je n’ai pas vu E. Cavatcrac, La Vie dun égyptien il y a 50100 ans, dans le Larousse mensuel, janvier 
1927, 331-2 avec 2 fig.; ni J. B. Crouzet-Brex-Apey, Le Féminisme dans Pane. Egypte, dans la Revue 
Criversitaire, Paris, 1927, 159-60, 

Vavoue ne pas avoir eu le courage de suivre les hautes considérations philosophiques du Dr. Vixtor 
ENGELHARDT, Geschichte der yeistigen Kultur, u. Die geistige Kultur Aegyptens, Bubyloniens und Judus, 
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Leipzig, 1927 (Egypte, pp. 9-81). Des notes telles que: “pour les mathématiques égyptiennes, voir toutes 
les grandes histoires des mathématiques; pour l’astronomie égyptienne, voir toutes les grandes histoires 
de Pastronomie et des sciences naturelles” sont un peu déconcertantes. 

Les égyptologues parcourront avec surprise et étonnement le gros livre de DonaLp A. MACKENZIE, 
Ancient Civilizations, from the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ, Londres, 1927. Combien de livres 
dvivent-ils éditer avant que le public abandonne certaines notions qui lui sont libéralement distmbuces 
dans cet ouvrage comme des certitudes scientifiques? Je recommande finalement comme typiques, les 
pp. 35 4 40. Ce sont les idées défendues par Ettior Surra, Lgypt, the pioneer of civilisution, résumées 
dans le J.4f#.0.8., x11t (1927), 9-10. On a peine & crvire que Phumanité ignorerait le métier de char- 
pentier si les Egyptiens n’avaient eu la pensée de faire des cercueils pour leurs morts. 

On lit avee plaisir les livres de Haronp Peake et Herpert J. Freure, Peasunts and Potters; Priests 
and Kings (The Corridors of Time, t. 111 et tv), Oxford, 1927, pleins de faits, de remarques et de suggestions, 
mais supposant résolus la plupart des problémes que font surgir les découvertes archéologiques récentes. 
Lillustration est intéressante. A signaler dans Priests and Kings, le fig. 10, p. 31, photographie du fameux 
papyrus de Kahun décrivant le lever héliacal de Sirius sous Senusret ILI. 

M, A. Murray, Votes on sume genealogies of the Middle Kingdom, dans A.E., 1927, 45-51, discute le 
probléme des mariages consanguins, prouvés par les généalogies. 

La coutume de porter la barbe est étudi¢e savamment par Huco Morerrnpt, Studien uber Geschichte 
und Verbreitung der Barttracht, dans Anthropos, Xx11 (1927), 828-64 (Egypte, pp. 842-54). 

Liouvrage de W. SprecELBERG, Die Glaubwirdigheit con Herodots Bericht uber Aegypten... a paru 
maintenant en édition anglaise: The credibility of Herodotus account of Egypt in the light of the Eyptian 
Monuments, with a few additional notes by the translator AYLWARD M. BLackMay, Oxford, 1927. Compte- 
rendus par FLINDERS Perris, dans Antiquity, I (1927), 384, et par W. R. Dawson, dans PAstutic Reciew, 
xxiv (1927), 311-12. Lédition allemande est analysée et appréciée par H. Sorvas, dans la Ree. critique 
Mhist. et de litt, xc1v (1927), 245-6; P. A. A. Boxser, dans Museum, xxxiv (1926-27), 244; H. Kexs, 
dans Hist. Zeitschr., CXXxvuI (1927), col. 132; S. A. B. Mercer, dans le J.S.0.2., xt (1927), 98; M. Prerer, 
dans 0.£.Z., XX (1927), col. 166-7; E. Uncer, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, 111 (1927), 258. 

Kime Suys a publié sous le titre de Vie de Peétosiris, grand prétre de Thot a Hermopolis la Grunde, 
Bruxelles, 1927, un résumé fort vivant des résultats principaux de la découverte de Lefebvre 4 Hermopulis. 
Un chapitre a été reproduit dans les Etudes, Paris, oxc (1927), 342-55: Lu vie quotidienne dans Egypte 
pharaonique. Duns Vintimité. Plusieurs compte-rendus ont ¢té publi¢s: H. Bonyer, dans 0.2.2. xxx 
(1927), col. 938; S. Rerwacs, dans la Rev. arch., XXv1 (1927), 305; C. A. L., dans la Semaine Eyyptienne, 
1927,17; J. vAN OoreGHex, dans Humanitas, 1927, 176-7; B. van DE Watts, dans la Ree. catholique 
des idées et des fuits, 1927, 9-12, et dans la Rev. biblioyraphique, Bruxelles, 1927, 411-12. Voir aussi JEAN 
Capart, Le Tombeau de Pétosiris, dans le Chron. Ey. II (1927), 111-16 avec 6 fig. 

[M. Werprovck], Thebe. De roem van een groot verleden aan de kinderen uitgelegd, Bruxelles, 1927, est 
Védition en langue flamande de Palbum sculaire publié par la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 

Citons enfin quelques compte-rendus d’ouvrages plus anciens: E. A. WaLLis Bupce, Lyypt (1925), par 
W. Scuusart dans 0.L.Z., Xxx (1927), 240-1; G. J&quimr, Histoire de la civilisution eyyptienne (1925), 
par P. P. ScuEpgesta, dans Anthropos, xx11 (1927), 336; A. Moret, Rows et diewr @ Egypte (1925), par 
Jos. R. Luxes, dans B. P. W., 1927, 753; W. Orro, Kulturgeschichte des Altertums (1925), par H. I. BELt, 
dans le Journal, x11 (1927), 125; par A. CaLDERINI, dans degyptus, vitt (1927), 204-5; par H. M. R. 
LEoPoLp, dans Museum, XXXIV (1926-7), 188-9; par W. WunpERER, dans Bayer. Bl. f. d. Gymn. Schulr., 
LXIW (1927), 248; W.J. Perry, The Children of the Sun (1923), par R. THurnwaxp, dans 0.2.7., xxx 
(1927), col. 330-3; W. Rapciirre, Fishing from the earliest times (1926), par M. A. M(cerray), dans .£., 
1927, 26-7; H. Scunerper, Awltur und Denken der alten Aegypter (1924), par E. KorNEMANN, dans Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart, Xvit (1927), 165. 


G£OGRAPHIE. 


La carte des mines d’or de Nubie, du Mus¢e de Turin, est reproduite dans J. Z.V., 28 mai 1927, no. 4597, 
p. 950 et 1 fig. 

HENRI GAUTHIER continue avec une admirable régularité la publication de son Dictionnaire des noms 
géographiques contenus dans les textes hi¢roglyphiques. Le tome tv de [1 & e= comprend 226 pp. Voir un 
compte-rendu de H. Sorras, dans le Bull. de la Soc. de linguistiqgue, 1927, 189-90. 
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Fritz Hommen, Ethnologie und Geographie des Alten Orients, Munich, 1904-26, est l’objet de compte- 
rendus de V. Curistian, dans W.Z.A.M., xxx1v (1927), 136-41, et de H. Gavruter, dans le B.S.A.G.E., 
XIV (1927), 214-15, qui écrit: “Ce magnifique et méritoire ouvrage vient fort heureusement combler une 
lacune et nous donne pour la premiére fois un traité méthodique et complet de géographie historique de’ 
Vancien Orient.” Voir aussi S. A. B. Mercer, dans le /.8.0.2., xt (1927), 245-6. 

J. Lozacu, Aviation et géographie. U1. Observation uérienne de LP Egypte, dans le B.S.2.G.E., xv (1927), 
85-94 avec 9 pl, montre les grands services que l’aviation peut rendre a la connaissance de la vallée du 
Nil. Je signale particuli¢rement la pl. vi, avec le site de la pyramide d’Abou- Roache. 

Le J.V.E.O.8., x11t (1927), 16-17, donne le résumé d’une conférence du Dr. AyLWaRD M. BLackmaw 
sur The City of Herukleopolis Magna, its Art, Literature, and Political History. 

W. SPIEGELBERG, La Ville de Pru-nfr, dans le Delta, dans la RELA, 1, 3-4 (1927), 215-17, rassemble 
sept textes relatifs 4 cette ville ot Yon “adorait Amon-Ra, Seth et Astarté, c’est-a-dire des divinités du 
Nouvel Empire.” 

Un excellent article de G. A. Watnwricut, El-Hibah and Esh-Shurafa and their connection with 
Herakleopolis and Cusae, dans les Ana. Serv., xxvut (1927), 76-104 avec 1 pl., éclaire Vhistoire et la 
géographie de la Moyenne-Egypte. 

A signaler plusieurs articles sur le Fayoum: G. Hue, Le “Moeris,” étude de géogruphie physique 
historique (avec note complémentaire), dans le B.S.R.G.E., xv (1927), 1-44, 45-50, avec 1 pl. et 1 carte; 
1p, Ca plun ea relief du Fauyoumn, ibid., 169-72, avec 2 pl.; W. M. Frrxpers Perriz, The Fayum lakes, 
dans ature, 12 février 1927, 238. 

Liisthme de Suez est étudié par Ci. Bourpon, Les “routes unciennes et les pistes” dans Visthme de Suez, 
dans le Bull. de UV Institut @ Egypte, 1x (1927), 93-104, et H. Gurus, Die Landenge von Sues im Altertum, 
dans la Zeitschr. des deutschen Pulustina-Vereins, t (1927), 67-92 avec 1 carte. 

La région désertique de Pouest est décrite par plusieurs auteurs: Berretot, Afrique saharienne et 
soudanuise, ce gwen ont connu les Anciens, Paris, 1927; A. Azapian, L’Ousis de Siouah et ses sources, dans 
le Bull. de U Institut € Egypte, tx (1927), 105-14; G. Hua, L’Oasis de Kharguh et le désert libyque d’apres 
un article récent, dans le BS.R.GE., Xv (1927), 51-7; J. Jonuaup, Sioua, la grande oasis d’ Ammon du 
désert libyque, dans la Revue générale des Sciences, 15 mars 1927; E. Srromer, Ergebnisse meiner For- 
schungsreisen tn die Wisten Aegyptens, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, 11 (1927), 269-70. 

A citer enfin une curieuse étude de PrzyLusxt, Voms de villes indiennes dans la géogruphie de Ptolémée, 
dans le Bull, de la Suc, de linguistiyue, xxvii (1927), 218-29, ott lauteur souligne les rapports avec des 
localités ¢gyptiennes. 


Voyages en Egypte. (a) Anciens: Plusieurs auteurs ont avec succds reconstitué les impressions des 
touristes antiques: H. Ipris BELL, Greek sightseers in the Fayum in the third century B.C., dans Symbolae 
Osloenses, fase. v, 1927, 5 pp.; G. SecuRE, Les Impromptus touristiques aux tombeaun des rois, dans la Rev. 
des tudes unclennes, XXIX (1927), 841-76 (Compte-rendu par S. Rermacu, dans la Rev. Arch., XXVI (1927), 
305); 1D. Touristes anciens wux toinbeaux des rois, dans le Journ. des Savants, 1927, 168-78, 262-71, 307-8 
(tirage & part, Paris, 1927). 


(b) Modernes. Je me borne a enregistrer 4 la suite la littérature nombreuse sur ce sujet: E. ARNHOLD, 
Was ih tn .tegypten suh, Breslau, 1927; P. Buuysen, Sur lu route des Indes en Méditerranée orientale et 
en Byypte, Paris; Paut Cuorr, Au Puys des Phuraons, dans Journ. des Voyuyes, 15 décembre 1927; 
Er. Compr, Le Voyage en Orient de Huns Jucob Ammann (1612-13), dans le B.S.R.G.E., X1v, fase. 3-4 
(1927), 173-89; 1., Lettres de Mure, consul de Frunce & Alexandrie, a Mgr le comte de Choiseul-Gou fier, 
umbassadeur de France & la Sublime Porte, ibid., 191-207; A, pz Bursure, Vos premieres relations avec 
ULgypte, dans le Chron. £g., U1, 167-74; G. pe Nervat, Le Voyage en Orient, Paris, 1927; JEHAN D’IvRay, 
fin voyayeant sur les bords du Nil, dans Sciences et Voyages, 14 avril 1927, 8-10 avec 6 ill.; ANDoR 
KevemEy, Tut-ankh-Amex Foldjén, Budapest, 1927; J. Mrrer-Graere, Aegyptische Reise. I. Assuun, 
dans Die Neue Rundschau, XXXVI (1927), 277-93, chapitre détaché de son intéressant volume : Pyramide 
und Tempel. Notizen wiihrend einer Reise nach Aegypten, Palustina, Griechenland und Stambul. Berlin, 
1927; E. Meyer, Orientreise, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, ut, 29-30; Hans Mucu, Dus Ewige 
Aegypten, Dresden, 1927; H. Tu. Oppink, Op Bybelsche Bodem. Lgypte—Pulestina-Syrie. Arasterdam, 
1927; Victor Ortmann, Das Wunderland am Nil. Eine Reise nach Aegypten und Palustina, Berlin, 1927 ; 
Renan, Lettres au docteur Gaillardot, dans la Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 juillet 1927, 369-90; Hanna 
Rypu, Solskicans Land. Skildringar i ord och Bild fran det Gamla och Nya Egypten, Stockholm, 1927 ; 
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Paun Tresson, Le Journal de voyage du Comte Louis de Saint Ferriol et lu découverte de lu stele de 
Kouban, dans le Bulletin de UIast. fr. Purch. or., XXVU (1927), 29-37 (le tirage A part porte 1926); 1D., Le 
voyage du Comte de Saint Ferriol & travers le désert arabique et lu péninsule du Sinai @uprés son Journal 
inédit, dans la Rev. biblique, 1 Janvier 1927, 62-76; M. VaLLoton-WaARNEY, Sur une siz-roues. Egypte, 
Syrie, ete., Paris, 1927. 

Quelques compte-rendus: de L. Diet, Sphinz-Erlebnisse, Studien und Gedunken aus meinem Auf- 
enthalt im Lande der Wunder (1926), par R. ANTHES, dans 0.1.Z., xxx (1927), col. 473-4; J. GUTHMAN, 
Bilder uus Aegypten (1925), par H. Wouter, ibéd., col. 565-6; Atrrep KactrMany, Eviges Stromland. 
Land und Mensch in Acyypten, par A. ScHarrr, ibid., col. 472 et 473, par H. O. Lance, dans D.L.Z., 
XLVULE (1927), 773; par J. Nrpeces, dans l’E£thnograuphie, 1927, 135-6. 

Atluntide, L’Atlantide et ses rapports avec VEgypte reviennent & la mode, grace & Pavi BorcHarpr, 
Neue Beitruge cur alten Geogruphie Nordafrikas und zur Atluntisfrage, dans la Zeitschrift der Gesellschuft 
fir Erdkunde, 1927, 197-216. P. Couissin et M. Du Bos y consacrent des articles dans le Jercure de 
Frunce, 15 février, 15 wars, 1 mai, 15 juin 1927. Voir aussi HetmuraH Tu. Bossert, Zur Atlantesfraye, 
dans 0.2.Z., Xxx (1927), col. 649-55. 

Relations Etrangeres, Le trés important mémoire de K, SETHE, Die tehtung feindlicher Fitrsten, Volker 
und Dinge uuf altugyptischen Tongefussscherben des mittleren Reiches (1926), a été Yobjet de nombreux 
compte-rendus d’ensemble: T, G. ALLEN, .f new Exumple of Egyptian Mugie, daus AW S.L., Xuiv (1927), 
68-9; F. Lu. Grirrits, dans le Journal, xtit (1927), 274-5; T. E. Peet, dans 0.1.2. Xxx (1927), col. 673-6; 
A. Scnarrr, degypten tn seinen dltesten Beziehungen zum Westen und Osten, dans Forschunyen und Fort- 
schritte, 11, 65-6; B. VAN DE Watue, Les Listes exéerutoires du Moyen Empire eyyptien, dans les Annales 
del’ Acad. royale @archéologie de Belgique, uXxtv (1927), 1-14. Des études de dcétail sur les inémes textes 
seront citées ci-dessous, 

Asie. AtBrecHT Att, Die usiatischen Gefahrzonen in den Aechtungstexten der 11. Dynastic, daus la 
A.Z., LXUT (1927), 39-45, étudie les conséquences historiques des textes exécratoires pour la connaissance 
de l’Asie et le point réel ol commengait le pays ennemi. Voir A. Lops, Documents éyyptiens sur la Pa- 
lestine uuv environs de Van 2000 avant J-C., dans la Ree. d’ Histoire et de philosophic religiense, 1927, 
451-3. Voir aussi R. Dussaup, dans les Compte-rendus de Ulead. des Inser., 1927, 92. L’ouvrage du 
méme auteur, Topographie historique de lu Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris, 1927, est. particulitrement 
important pour les campagnes ¢gypticnnes. 

C. A. Lazzartprs a publi¢é dans la Semaine egyptienne une série d'études: Apergu sur les relations 
politiques de UEyypte uvee les étuts de U Asie centrale & Pépoque de Tel-el-A marna, no. 27-8, sept. 1927, L1-1t 
et 1 fig.; LEgypte uncienne. Effets de la politique égyptienne de Vépoque de Tel-el-Amarna sur les relations 
économiques de VEgypte avec les Etats de ?Asie centrale, no, 29-30, 1° ovtobre 1927, 19-20; L’Eyypte 
ancienne. Organisation de Pempire pharaonique d’.Asie & Vépoque de Tel-el-Amarna, no. 35-6, 25 novembre 
1927, 17-20 et figs. 

DP Histoire du peuple d’Israel dés les ortgines jusqwa Can 70 apres J.-C., par P. Monrer (1926), est 
annoncée par A, VINCENT, dans la Rev. des questions historiques, LI (1927), 423. 

Le probléme du nom des Phéniciens a plusicurs fois occupé les égyptologues (frkw). Voir dans Syriv, 
vit (1927), 182-5, le résumé par R. D[cssaup] de V. BErarp, Le nom des Phéniciens (1926). 

G. Contenau, La Civilisation phénictenne est Vobjet d'un compte-rendu par F. W. von Bisstnc, dans 
D.L.Z., XLV1I (1927), col. 1815-20. 

Dans A. Barros, Foudlles @ Veirab, dans la Ree. biblique, 1927, 257-65, est signalvée la découverte de 
scarabées. Le Bulletin de L. H. Vincent, ibid., 447-78, releve a plusieurs endroits les rapports avec 
PEgypte. Voir aussi du méme L’Année archéologique en Palestine, ibid., 419-25, les fuuilles allemandes ti 
Balata-Sichem. Du méme encore, dans Syria, vill, 187-8, foudles de Beisan, Megidio, ete. 

Les fouilles de Fiinpers PETRIE en Palestine sont décrite dans Egypt over the Border, dans A.£., 1927, 
1-8 et 4 fig., et dans Pulestine Treasures, I.L.N., 2 juillet 1927, no. 4602, 10-11 et fig. 

G. Roeper, Eine agyptische Steinfigur aus Alecnasien, dans O.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 545-8 avec 1 planche, 
attire Pattention sur une figurine en pierre, du moyen empire, découverte & Yakhschi Han, a Vest d’Angora, 
et conservée au musée de cette ville. La statuette trés typique est au nom d’nn Keri, fils de la dame Ity. 
C’est un cas intéressant & rapprocher de celui la “dame d’Adana” au Metropolitan Museum. (Remarquer 
la forme du crane de Keri.) Voir sur la méme statuette: T. G. ALLEN, 4d middle Aingdom Egyptian 
Contact with Asia Minor, dans A.J.S.L., XLIM, 1927, 294-6, et p. 295 pour la décvuverte & Kiirigin Kaleh, 
prés de Yakhschi Han. 
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Beisan. A.E., 1927, 106-8 donne un résumé précis de Particle de ALAN Rows, The New Discoveries at 
Beth-San, publié dans Q.S.P.E.F., April 1927. (Temples égyptiens des XVIII¢—XX° dyn.) Voir aussi 
A. Rowe, Cunuan links with Eyypt, Crete and Cyprus: Vew Beisan relics, dans [.L.N., nov. 12, 1927, 856-7, 
et Cult objects some 3300 yeurs old, discovered during the excavations at Beisan, ibid., nov. 26, 1927, 955. 
Les mémes découvertes sont Pobjet darticles par le P. DHorME, Les Fouilles de Betsan, dans la Rev. boblique, 
1927, 98-101 et dans Archiv fur Orientforschung, 1¥ (1927), 115. (Spécialement la nécropole daprés Museum 
Journal (Philadelphia), xvitt (1927), 9-45, 25 fig. et 1 pl.) 

Byblos. P. Moxter, Un Eyyptien, roi de Byblos, sous la XIE dynastic. Etude sur deux scarabées de 
la collection Clereq, dans Syria, v1t (1927), 85-92 et fig. attire lattention sur des scarabées d’améthyste 
provenant sans doute de la tombe royale no. IV de Byblos. Mais pourquoi se refuser d’admettre qu’un 
prince de Byblos ait pris un nom égyptien? Voir P. Monter, Dewar scurabées de la collection Clereg acquis 
a Gebeil par M. Péretié, dans les Comptes rendus de UV Acad., 1927, 32-3. 

M. Denanp, La Cinguitme campagne de fouilles de Byblos (mars—juin 1926), dans Syria, vitt (1927), 
92-104 avec pl. xxiiimxxvii, décrit les nouveaux développements dans l’exploration du temple et de la 
nécropole de Byblos. A signaler une inscription de Khéops et une statuette égyptienne du moyen empire 
(pourquoi Pauteur dit-il que cest une statuette de femme?). Voir Compte-rendus del Acad., 1927, 34-6. 
M. Pruner, Le Temple de Byblos, dans Syria, vu (1927), 105-12, pl. xxviii—xxx; R. Dussaup, Vote 
additionnelle, ibid., 113-25 et fig., complétent le rapport de M. Dunand. Voir aussi S. BarocHeE, Byblos 
hi es les fouilles cute dans le Larousse mensuel, mars 1927, 360-1 avec 4 fig. Une étude critique sur 
la date des objets découverts dans les diverses campagnes est faite par Fr. W. von Bisstnc, Die Funde in 
den Tempeln von Byblos und thre zeitliche Bestimmung, dans Archiv fur Orientforschung, Iv (1927), 57-66. 

Mishrifé. Au cours de ses fouilles de Pancienne Qatna, M. pu MrsNiL pu Buisson a découvert un 
sphinx au nom de la princesse Ita, fille d’Amenemhet II; une statue égyptienne en albatre, un scarabée 
hyksos. Voir dans Syriu, vit (1927), 1p., Les Ruines d’El- Vishrifé au nord-est de Homs, 13-33, L’dneienne 
Qutau ou les ruines @ El-Mishrifé au N.-E. de Homs, 277-301; R. Dussaun, Les fouilles de Mishrifé, 189-91. 
Dans les Comptes-renadus de VAcad., 1927: A. Moret, Inscription higroglyphique gravée sur un sphinx 
trouré a Mishrifé, 116-7; voir aussi 111 et 136; pu Mesyin pu Buisson, Compte-rendw sommaire des 
fouilles de Mishrifé (Qatna), 246-54. Enfin dans Archiv fur Orientforschung, Iv (1927), 114 et 245. 

Pitru. Sur Videntification de ce site par G. D. Hogarth, voir M. Prerer, dans 0.L.Z,, xxx (1927), 
col. 16-17. 

Sinai. Les fameuses inscriptions alphabétiques du Sinai ont été rapportées au Musée du Caire par les 
soins de K. Laxu, R. P. Brake ct A. W. Jonnsoy, The Serabit Inscriptions, dans les Ann. Serv., XXV11 
(1927), 238-40. Voir aussi A./A., XXX1 (1927), 363-4; Archiv fir Orlentforschung, IV (1927), 117. 

Quelques travaux sur les probltmes soulevés par ces inscriptions: B, L. Unumay, The Origin and 
Decelupment of the Alphabet, dans A.J1., XXX1 (1927), 311-28; M. Conen, Les articles de G. Furlani, 
K. Sethe, H. Grimme et I. Zoller sur la question de Vécriture sinaitique, dans le Bull. de la Soc. de 
linguistique, 1927, 164-7; N. Peters, Das Sinaischriftproblem, dans la Theologische Zeitschr., XXV1 (1927), 
15 et x3 G. Ryckmans, Za Mention du Sinai dans les inscriptions protosinuitiques, dans le Muséon, Xi 
(1927), 201-4 et 1 pl. W. Sprecenpere, dans le D.Z.Z,, xvi (1927), col, 1441-2, écrit un compte-rendu 
de K. SetHe, Der Ursprung des Alphabets; A. von Hoonacker, dans le Muséon, XL (1927), 182-4, un 
compte-rendu de H. Grima, Die Losung des Sinaischriftproblems (1926). 

Créte. H, R. Hawn, Aeftiu, dans Essays in Aegean Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Evans, 31-41 
avec pl. iii et iv, montre une fois de plus quen dépit des controverses, Keftiu signifie premiérement 
(primarily) la Créte, et que les représentations des gens de Keftiu nous montrent les Minoens de Créte 
A Papogée de la splendeur de leur civilisation. Dans le méme recueil, pp. 91-9 et pl. xv—xvi, T. E. PEET 
étudie The Egyptian Writing-Board B.M. 5647, bearing Keftiu Names, et montre combien cette liste de 
noms soi-disant Kefti donne peu de bases sérieuses pour l'étude de la langue crétoise. 

H.R. Hart, A Predynastic Egyptian Double-Axe, reproduit pl, v du méme recueil une double hache 
en silex provenant de Haute Egypte, et rappelle Vexistence du culte de la double-hache dans PEgypte 
primitive. 

étude de A. Evans, The early Nilotic, Libyan and Egyptian relations with Minoan Crete (1925), est 
analysée par G. FURLANI, dans degyptus, vil (1927), 188-9. 

P. Cuocut, Wistotre grecque. Fouilles a Cnossos, dans la Rev. historique, 1927, 87, signale les vases 
prédynastiques égyptiens trouvés en Créte. Voir aussi pour les rapports avec ’Egypte, M. J. Marinatos, 
La civilisation uncienne crétoise, 1927 (en grec). 
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Signalons les fantaisies méditerranéennes de J. RENDEL Harris, Traces of ancient Egypt in the Medi- 
terranean et More about Egypt and its colonies, dans les Woodbrooke Essays, nos. 1 et 6, Cambridge, 1927 

Gréce et colonies, dans la Rev. historique, janv.—févr. 1927. P. CLrocué signale des ivoires Zeaptiens a 
lalysos, des terres-cuites 4 Eyine et un tombeau ¢ égyptisant & Stemphale: 

F. Cumonr décrit les Vouvelles découvertes d Cyréne. Le Temple @ Isis, dans le Journ. des Savunts, 1927, 
318-22. 

PHILOLOGIE. 

Le grand développement des études de philologie égyptienne depuis plus d'une génération trouve sa 
codification, en quelque sorte, dans l Egyptian Grammar, Oxford, 1927, publice par ALAN H. GarDINER. 

Plusieurs comptes-rendus en ont été donnés immédiatement par A. C[ALDERINI], dans Aegyptus, VII 
(1927), 376; F. Lx. Grirrity, dans Journal, xi, 279-81; KcEntz, dans Bull. de la Soc. de lingutstique 
de Paris, XXVI (1927); M. A. M[urray], dans 1.2, 1927, 100-1; G. Orv, dans Syria, vutt (1927), 255-6. 

On doit regretter qu’au méme moment paraissent deux grammaires destinées aux commengants et qui 
1ont pu se servir de lceuvre de Gardiner. Elles sont démodées le jour méme de leur publication: SAMUEL 
A. B. Mercer, da Egyptian Grammar with Chrestomathy and Glossary, Londres, 1927. (Critique sévore 
par R. O. Facixner, dans 4.£., 1927, 60-1; avec réponse de J. A. Maynarp, ibéd., 91-5; courte annonce 
par 8. Retvacu, dans la Rev. Ar le ., XXVI (1927), 306), et J. Farina, Grammaire de Pantin egyptien (hiéro- 
glyphes). Edition frangaise par René Neuville, Paris, 1927. Compte-rendus par R. O. FacLKNER, dans 
A.., 1927, 60-1 et V(iNcent), dans la Rev. biblique, 1927, 626. 

le jeayail de Kurt Srrae, Die Vokalisution des aegyptischen (1925), est aunoneé par W. SPIEGELBERG, 
dans 0.L.Z., Xxx (1927), col. 241-2. Deux recherches de détail de vocalisation: K. SerHe, Die angebliche 
Bezeichnung des Vokals € im Demotischen, dans la A.Z., LX, 8-13 et H. Grimue, Ein cerlorengegluubter 
Laut des Altugyptischen (étude du son 1), dans O.L.Z., XXx (1927), col. 85-8. 

Le grand dictionnaire d’ErMan-Grapow, Worterbuch der ugyptischen Sprache (3° livraison, 1927), est 
Yobjet de compte-rendus par A. Moret, dans la Rev. critique @hist. et de litt., xctv (1927), 402-3 et de 
S, A. B. Murcer, dans le J.S.0.8., x1 (1927), 155-6. Voir aussi H. Grarow, Dus Worterbuch der 
ayyptischen Sprache, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, ut (1927), 127-8. W. Sprece.Berc, Die Kon- 
junktion = | hr “ou der Zeit wo, wann, wenn, da, weil,” dans la .f.Z., rx (1927), 42-3; I. Kees, 
Teatkritische Kleinigheiten. 1. hu sdb ce, r “jem. verfluchen, verdammen,” ibéd., Lx11 (1928), 75-8, et 
B. Guyy, The word “e 4 E ear ibid., LXU, 1927, 83-5, précisent le sens de quelques expressions. 

Quelques travaux s’occupent des rapports de l’égyptien et des langues des peuples voisins: Fripa 
Brank, Lewikalische Bettrage zur agyptisch-semitischen Sprachcergleichung, dans la A.Z., Uxtt (1927), 80-3; 
M. Cowen, Sur le nom Pun contenant & entrelaes dans le monde iméditerranéen (g-d=pot), dans le Bull. 
de la Soc. de linguistique, Xxvi1 (1927), 81-120; 1D., Du verbe tidama dans le groupe couchite (rapports 
avec Pégyptien), ibid., 169-200; F. Lexa, Comment se révélent les rapports entre les langues hamitiques, 
sémitiques et la langue ip Mie dans les grammaires des pronoms personnels, des verbes et duns les 
numéraux cardinaux 1 a 9, dans Philologicu, 1927; K. SeruHn, Die vgyptische Ausdricke fur “jeder” und 
thre semitischen Entspr pihannelr dans Zeitschr. fiir Semitistik, v (1927), 1-5. 

La brillante étude de H. Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdrucke (1924), est encore Pobjet de compte-rendus 
de L. B. E(x1is) dans A. 2, 1927, 62 et de K. Tattevist, dans 0.2.Z., Xxx, col, 935-6, 

Kurt Serne, Zum Namen Phurbaithos, dans la A.Z., xii (1928), 99, établit philologiquement le 
Se oo 


<> \\o’° 
H. O. Lanes, dans 0.2.2, xxx (1927), col. 935, rend hominage a la haute valeur de K. Serug, £r- 


luuterungen zu den weg ijutisalen Lesestitcken, Leipzig, 1927. 

Ceci est plutdt une curiosité pour les égyptologues: H. QcENTIN, Sur le forme indéclinable du mot 
Pharao duns les manuscrits de la Bibl, lut/na, dans Bibliea, vit (1927), 92-4. 

Pour V’histoire de la découverte des hi¢roglyphes on lira avec intérét: H. Sorras, Votes complémentaires 
sur le déchiffrement des higroglyphes, dans le Bull. de PInst. fr. @arch, orient., XXVU (1927), 59-78, et du 
méme: Un Précurseur allemand de Champollion (?), ibid., 83-7. 


rapport du nom Pharbaithos avec iN 


PALEOGRAPHIE. 


Ep. Navitte, L’écriture égyptienne (1925), est analysé et critiqué encore par M. Boureurenon, dans 
Humanitas, 1 (1927), 69; H. Jensen, dans 0.2.Z., xxx (1927), col. 929-33; M. A. M[urray], dans ALE, 
1927, 28; H. O. Lancs, dans D.Z.Z., Iv (1927), 2385; V[1ncentT] dans la Rev. biblique, 1927, 625-6, 
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Hiupa PETRIE a soigneusement rassemblé toutes les formes @hiéroglyphes des deux premiéres dynasties: 
Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the first and second Dynasties, Londres, 1927. 

L. Kemer, A Note on two hieroglyphs, dans A.J S.L., XLUt (1927), 226-31, détermine les oiseaux re- 
présenteés par SS et iN (voir 4 Science). M. Pruner, De U’ Objet représenté par le signe us, dans la R.E.A., 
1 (1927), 157-75, cherche a démontrer que le signe mn représente une palissade. 

La récente liste des hi¢roglyphes établie par ALan H. GARDINER pour sa grammaire est imprimée sous 
le titre: Catulogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type, Oxford, 1927. Voir dans The Periodical, 
xu, 1927, 14. 

La curicuse étude de Wow Kenn, Origine et evolution de Vécriture hiéroglyphique et de Vécriture chinoise 
(1926), est objet de compte-rendus de B, BELPAIRE, dans la Hev. belge de philologie et d’histoire, vi (1926), 
282-4; H. Jensen, dans 0.2.Z,, xxx (1927), col. 999-1000; A. Unenap, dans la W.Z.K.MM., xxx1v (1927), 
146 et s. Voir aussi Rev. biblique, janvier 1927, 566. 

H. 0. Layee, dans 0.L.Z., xxx (1927), col. 470, analyse la thése de S. Scuorr, Untersuchungen zur 
Schriftgeschichte der Pyramidentexte (1926), qui se rapporte plus au procédé de composition qu’a histoire 
de léeriture. 

Signalons la nouvelle édition des deux premiers volumes de G. MOLLER, Hieratische Puliographie, 
Leipzig, 1927. 

P. A. A. Borser, dans 0.Z.2Z., xx (1927), col. 354-6, rend compte de W. SprecELBERG, Demotica, 1 
(1925). 


RELIGION. 


Généralités. Plusieurs compte-rendus vnt été publiés encore de Vexcellent recueil de TH. Hopryver, 
Fontes historiae...... (1922-5), par O. C. Bayer, dans Bl. f. d. Gymn. Schulw., Lx111 (1927), 184; A. Moret, 
dans la ee. critique, xctv (1927), 197-8; dans Wien. Bl. f. d. Freunde d. Antike, 1v (1927), 166, et dans le 
Journal, X11 (1927), 130. 

Les traités géncraux de Ropixsoy, dn Outline Introduction to the History of Religion, eb Ricuarp 
KREGLINGER, L’évolution religieuse de Uhumanité (1926), sont analyses par C. CLumnn, dans U.L.Z., XXX 
(1927), col. 461-3. 

G. RODER, Die dgyptische Religion, dans CLEMEN, Religionsgeschichte, 59-78 et fig. 34-48, est illustrée 
surtout de monuments du Musc¢e Pelizaeus. 

S. A. B, Mercer, dans J.S.0.4., xt (1927), 163, analyse rapidement J. G. Frazer, The Worship of 
ature (1926). 

WitHen Bayer, Die Religion der ultesten agyptischen Inschriften, dans Anthropos, XXIt (1927), 404-29 
et 889-910, continue sa minutieuse étude sur la religion égyptienne daprés les inscriptions deg premiéres 
dynasties. ° 

Je groupe ici un certain nombre de travaux qui touchent plus particulitrement aux aspects divers de 
la religion: G. W. B, Huntixevorn, Further notes on Dualism in African Religions, dans A.E., 1927, 98-9 ; 
M. J. Lacrance, L’Hurmétisme (origine égyptienne), dans le Correspondant, 1927, 648-65; Jacques Lz- 
FRANC, Notes sur les idées de véritd et de beauté dans Vancienne Egypte, dans la Rev. de U'Inst. de sociologie, 
vul (1927); H. Scuarer, Weltgebaude der alten Aegypter, dans Die Antike, ur (1927), 91-127 avec 46 fig. ; 
KE, Scys, La Religion personaelle dans Cuncienne Egypte, dans le Chron. Ey., no. 4 (1927), 145-66. 

Une serie de compte-rendus d’ouvrages touchant & des problémes religieux: Lorenz Durr, Die Wertung 
des Lebens in alten Testament und im antiken Orient (1926), par GoTTERIED QUELL, dans 0.L.Z., xxx (1927), 
col. 365-6; WILHELM ENGEL, Die Schicksalsidee im Altertum (1926), par H, Guyrert, dans B,P.W., 1927, 
col. 555-6; par A. Lesky, dans D.L.Z., tv (1927), 665 et s.; par K. Larre, dans Gnomon, 111 (1927), 252, 
et par H. LEISEGANG, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), col. 464-5. La thdse de J. M. Lixrortu, Herodotus’ avowal 
of silence in his account of Egypt (1924), est annoncée par Wour Aty dans B.P.W., xuvit (1927), col. 897. 

_ Citons deux bulletins: A, Conpamin, Bulletin des religions babyloniennes et assyriennes. Appendice: 
Egypte et Phénicie, dans Recherches de science relig., février 1927, 51-7; P. Stnave, Religion égyptienne, 
dans fev. de sciences philosoph. et théol., juillet 1927, 340-2. 

Dieux. Signalons d’abord un petit article, Family-gods in Egypt, dans El Palacio (Santa-Fé), xx 
(1927), 7-9. On trouvera des détails sur plusieurs dieux égyptiens dans J. G. Frazer, Les Dieux du ciel, 
Paris, 1927. S. A. B. Mercer, Babylonian and Egyptian Triads, dans J.S.0.R., xt (1927), 137-41, montre 


que la réalité pratique des triades dans la vie religieuse, 4 exception du groupe Osiris, lsis et Horus, est 
absolument négligeable. 
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Notons l'étude de Louis Rosert, Epigraphica. V. Réglement de Priéne sur le culte des dieux égyptiens, 
dans la Rev. des Etudes grecques, XL (1927), 220-3. 

Louvrage de W. A. Jarnu, The Healing Gods of aacient civilizutions (1925), est analysé par 8. A. B. 
Mercer, dans le J.S.0.R., xt (1927), 247. 

THomas Mitton Stewart, The symbolism of the Gods of the Egyptians and the light they throw on 
Freemasonry, Londres, 1927, apprendra aux égyptologues bien des choses étranges qu’ils ignorent. Je leur 
signale les considérations sur le signe de vie 4 la page 118. 

Akephalos. L'importante étude de K. PREISENDANZ (1926) est analysée par Ertrew, dans Gnomon, 
1927, 176 et s.; H. Letsecane, dans 0.L.2., xxx (1927), col. 567, et M. A. M(urRay), dans 4.2, 1927, 
103-4, 

Bes. Fr. W. vow Bisstvc publie un bronze hellénistique: Hine hellenistische Bronzefigur des Gottes Bes, 
dans les Mitteilungen des d. archuol. Inst., Athenische Abteilung, L (1925), paru en 1927, 123-32, pl. iv-—v 
et fig. Voir aussi C. Prcarp, Apollon, Bes et les Galates, dans le Bulletin du Musée d'Art et dhistoire de 
Genéve, V (1927), 52-68 et 3 fig. 

Hathor, A. M. Hocart, Phallie offerings to Hathor, dans Mun, xxvi (1927), 140, étudie certaines 
offrandes faites au temple de l’Hathor de Deir el Bahari; dans le méme journal, 150-3, on trouvera un 
article de G. D. Hornsiower, Further Notes on phallism in ancient Egypt. 

Horus. E. Cuasstnat, Le Temple d’Horus Behouditi & Denderah, dans la R.E.A., 1 (1927), 298-308, 
montre que Pédifice appelé “Mar du roi Senousrit, que Pon appelle Pa Hurbehouditi” se trouvait réelle- 
ment 4 Denderah et non & Edfou. Henri Sortas ajoute quelques Remarques complémentaires sur le dieu 
Harkhentekhtai, dans le Bull. de U Inst. fr. @arch. or., XXVIII (1927), 89-90. 

Imhotep. Le ministre de Djeser, sous sa forme dikes est étudié par J. AvALoy, Lmnhotep, U Lsculupe 
des Egyptiens, dans Aesculape, fév. 1927, 36-40 avec 4 fig. Le livre de J. B. Hurry (1926) est Vobjet de 
compte-rendus de R. Antes, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), col. 937; W. F. Epurrton, dans A.J.A., XXXI 
(1927), 279-80; 8. A. B. Mercer, dans J.8.0.2., x1 (1927), 157, et A. H. Saycn, dans Antiyudty, 1 (1927), 
504-5. 

Isis. L. B, Evuis, The Sistrum of Isis, dans A.Z., 1927, 19-25, examine a propos d’un autel du musce de 
Nimes, les formes tardives de la déesse et son évolution iconographique sous l'influence du christianisine. 

Citons également: P. M&épay, Le livre XI des métamorphoses d’ Apulée. Ce qui étaient les mystires d' Isis, 
Paris, 1927, et Ca. Picarp, Sur la patrie et les pérégrinations de Déméter, dans la Rev. des Etudes grecques, 
XL (1927), 320-69, ce dernier contestant Porigine égyptienne de Déméter, soutenue par P. Foucart. 

Osiris, Les mystéres, la passion d’Osiris sont des thémes toujours repnis. Voir P. CLocué, Les religions 
mystériosophiques de N. Turchi, dans la Rev. historique, 1 (1927), 103; L. pe GRaANDMAISON, Diewx muorts et 
ressuscités, dans les Recherches de Science reliy., avril 1927, 97-126. Sur J. G. Frazer, Atys and Osiris (1926), 
voir G. Roper, dans la Rev. des Etudes unciennes, 1927, 76-8, et H. LEtseGang dans O0.L.Z., xxx (1927), 
col. 1052, 

La nature d’Osiris ext ctudi¢e par Frank-Kamenerzxt, Uber die Wusser- und Buumnatur des Usiris, 
dans l Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, XX1v (1927), 234-43. 

On trouvera plaisir et profit 4 la conférence @ALEX, Moret, La Jfise & mort du dieu en Egypte, Paris, 
1927. (Fondation Frazer. Conférence 1.) Peut-étre ne sera-t-on pas toujours d’accord avec l’auteur sur 
tous les points. Dans son compte-rendu de la fev. Arch., xxv (1927), 397-8, S. RetNacu en vante 
“orthodoxie frazérienne.” 

Sérapis, A noter deux études: E, Kornemany, dus der Geburtsstunde eines Gottes (Serapis), dans lex 
AMitteil. d. Schles. Gesellsch. f. Volkskunde, 1927, 1-19; TH. Zretrwsky, Za Sibylle. Trois essais sur la 
religion antique et le christianisme. (2¢ essai: Timothée et la fusion du culte d’Isis et des mysttres 
d’Eleusis, Paris, 1927.) : 

fois. Signalons Vimportant travail de J. Cerny, Le Culte d’Aménophis I? chez les vurriers de la 
nécropole thébaine, dans le Bull. de Inst. fr. @urch. or., XXVIL (1927), 159-203 avec 9 pl. et I'étude de 
A. Wirpemann, Die tigyptischen Konigsgruber und ihre religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung, dans Volker- 
kunde (1927), 40-6 et 120-8. 

G. Daressy, Sur le Naos de Senusret I? trouvé & Kurack, dans la R.EA.,1 (1927), 203-11 et pl. vi—vii, 
attribue au culte de Sesostris I** le naos découvert par M. Pillet et déposé maintenant au Musée du 
Caire, 

Animaur, L. B. Enis, A Graeco-roman Apis, dans A.£., 1927, 9 et 1 fig., publie et comimente une 
statuette découverte & Cologne. 
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Par l'étude des noms composés sur la forme Tyi-dieu-’m-w, W. SPIEGELBERG, Anemho (Ca-m-hr), le dieu 
tuureau ad’ Athribis, dans la R.E.A., 1 (1927), 218-20, détermine le nom de V’animal sacré “le beau de 
visage” du dieu Hati-hti. 

A. Jacosy, Der anyebliche Eselskult der Juden und Christen, dans Archiv fiir Religionswiss., xxv (1927), 
265 et s. est & ajouter au dossier de Seth-dne. 

K. Sere, Atum als Ichneumon, dans A.Z., Lxttt (1927), 50-3, 1 fig., publie une admirable statuette 
d’Ichneumon du musée de Vienne, et montre en la rapprochant de figures du naos de Saft el Henne que 
cest une forme d’Atum d’Héhopolis. 

CL. GalnLarD, Les antmause consacrés & la divinité de Vancienne Lycopolis, dans les Ann, Serv., XXVII 
(1927), 33-42 et 7 fig., démontre que “les animaux sacrés d'Oupouaouat, la divinité de ’ancienne Lycopolis, 
étaient choisis parmi les chiens errants ou demi-sauvages.” 

Le culte des lions 4 Tell Mokdam est Vuobjet dun article de H. P. Buox, Het huis der Leeuwen in 
Leontopolis, daus le Bulletin von de vereeniging tot bevordering der kennis van de untieke beschaving, i, 
no. 2, 10-13 et pl. 

L’Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, xc (1927), col. 754-5 et col. 897, recueille quelques notes sur 
les chats dans la religion égyptienne. 

Rituels. H, Kees analyse critiquement dans 0.Z.Z., Xxx (1927), col. 242-4, étude de G. Foucart, La 
belle féte de la vallée (1924). 

H. O. Lanau, Ein liturgisches Lied an Min, dans les Sitzungsb. der preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., xxvut (1927), 
331-8, partant de ’examen Wune stéle du musée de Parme, donne un remarquable exemple de la persis- 
tance des textes religieux des Pyramides 4 l’époque grecque. 

Samug A. B. Mercer, Some Religious ideus in the seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Dead, dans 
J.S.U.8., XI (1927), 217-21, présente un essai de classification des idées religieuses contradictoires 
assetnblées dans le chapitre XVII du Livre des Morts. E. Navinun, Le Chapitre 112 du Livre des Morts, 
dans la R.E.A., 1 (1927), 245-9, critique la traduction du chapitre 112 donnée par K. SerHe. Fr. W. von 
Lissinc, Totenpapyros eines Gottesvaters des Amon, dans la A.Z., UXIIt (1927), 37-9 et 1 pl, analyse un 
papyrus a vignettes du Livre des Morts, présentant de nombreuses variantes et des textes nouveaux qui 
demanderaient une (tude approfondie. 

S. R. K. Granvinte, Vote on the nature and date of the“ Papyri” of Nakht. B.M. 10471 and 10478, 
dans le Journal, x11 (1927), 50-6 et pl. xix—xxi, publie la notice de deux livres des morts de N akht, dont 
Pun sur veélin. 

Magie. Dans son livre Magie und Zaubere’ in der alten Welt, Berlin, 1927, Kurt ARAM consacre de 
nombreuses pages (153-271 avec fig. et pl.) A la magie égyptienne. L’auteur, généralement bien informé, 
a des remarques intéressantes et justes. 

Nous devons & H. O. Laner, Der magische Papyrus Harris, dans les Publications de VAcad. de Copen- 
hugue (XIV, 2), une nouvelle édition du papyrus magique publié par Chabas en 1860. 

E, Drioron, L’Opinion d'un sorcier égyptien, dans la REA, 1 (1927), 133-7, publie une nouvelle 
formule de conjuration avec menaces aux dieux qui n’écouteraient pas la voix de l'exorciste. W.R. Dawson, 
The number “seven” in Egyptian tects, dans Aegyptus, vit (1927), 97-107, a réuni tous les exemples de 
Yinfluence magique du nombre sept et de ses multiples. 

Les amulettes de la boucle et de la vie, et leurs rapports originaires, sont étudiées par H. ScHAFER, 
Dus sogenanute “Blut der Isis” und dus Zeichen “ Leben,” dans la A.Z., LXI (1927), 108-10. 

La coutume de briser des yases au cours de cérémonies funéraires A caractore conjuratoire, est ex- 
pliquée par de nouveaux textes découverts par S. ScHorr, Die Zeremonie des Zerbrechens der roten Tépfe 
dans la A.Z, Lxur (1927), 101, et K. Serux, Zu der Zeremonie der Zerbrechens der roten Tépfe, ibid., 
101-2. 

Le livre de F. Lexa sur La Mugie dans 0 Egypte antique (1925) est Vobjet de compte-rendus et 
@analyses par E. G. ALLEN, dans A.J.8.L., x~rv (1927), 66-7; H. Bonnet, dans Z.D..G., vr (1927), 
177-8; P. L. Coucuatn, dans le Mercure de France, 15 juin 1927, 725; W. R. Dawson, dans The Asiatic 
Reciew, xxtt (1927), 668-9; C. Lacrer, dans les Etudes, cxct (1927), 593-600; H. O. Lanas, dans la 
DL.Z., W (1927), col. 346 et ss.; M. A. Mccrkay), dans A.F., 1927, 27-8, et dans Man, 1927, 57; 
J. PERRAUD, dans le Journ. Asiatique, 1927, 320-6; N. ReIcH, dans Anglican Theological Rev., X (1927-8), 
58-9; E, Remy, dans le Bull. bibliogr. et pédagogique du Musée belge, 1927, 130-1; P. Stave, dans la 
Rev, des sciences philosoph, et théol., 1927, 340-1; 1. THORNDIKE, dans Isis, 1927, 450-2, et par A, WERNER, 
dans le Bull. of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, tv (1927), 661-3. 
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Le livre de H. W. Osping, De magische Betekenis vun den naam (1925), est l'objet des compte-rendus 
de H. P. Buox, dans WVusewm, xxxiv (1926-7), 186-7; H. Bonnet, dans la Z.D.M.G., vi (1927), 175-7 ; 
L. Durr, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), col. 562-3, et H. Ranke, dans la Theologische Literuturzeitung, LI 
(1927), no. 2. 

A. WIEDEMANN, dans 0.2Z.Z,, Xxx (1927), 756-7, montre le manque de compétence de Karma, Astrology 
of the ancient Egyptians, Londres, 1924. 

Voir enfin W. Deonna, Amulettes de PEgypte contemporaine, dans la Rev. d Ethnographie et des tra- 
ditions populaires, 1926 (tirage & part 1927), 237 4 244. 

Religion des Morts. Je n’ai pas vu M. DE R. Dina, La destinée, la mort et ses hyputhéses, Paris, 1927. 
Fr. Scumauz, Totenkult im alten Aegypten, dans Der Erdbull, 1 (1926-7), 241-5 avec fig., est un court 
article de vulgarisation. 

M. Weynants-Ronpay, Paradis égyptiens, dans le Chron. Eg., ut (1927), 52-77, analyse les doctrines 
sur les mondes myst¢rieux ot vivaient les Ames désincarnées. 

H. Kees, Zin Klagelied uber das Jenseits, dans A.Z., Lx1i (1927), 73-9, publie Waprés une tombe du 
nouvel empire 4 Sauiet el-Meitin, un nouveau texte pessimiste sur l’existence d’outre-tombe. 

H. P. Brox, Zur altuyyptischen Vorstellung des Himmelstetter, dans Acta Orientulia, vt (1927), 257-69, 
nous apporte une étude précieuse des idées sur les échelles que le mort emploie pour escalader le ciel. 

Le livre de H. Kees, Jotenglauben und Jenseitsvorstellungen (1926), est analysé et critiqué par 
H. Bowyer, dans la Z.D.M.G., v1 (1927), 179-89, et par G. RoprEr, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), col. 933-5— 
celui de W. B. Kristensen, Het leven uit den dood (1926), par MirpEMA, dans Museum, XXXIV (1927), 
311-2, et X. dans Theologische Blatter, v1 (1927), 19-22—-les deux ouvrages par H. ASSELBERGS, A ntichke 
godsdiensten, dans Vragen van den duy, XLII (1927), t. a p., 8 pp. 

Les statues des défunts et le rdle qu’elles jouent dans le culte fundraire sont étudides par G. Marro, 
Ll corpo e la statua del defunto nell’ Egitto antico, dans Archivio Italiano di Psicologia, Vv (1927), t. a p., 
53 pp.et 4pl. Le livre de M. Weynants-Ronpay, Les Statues civantes (1926), est analysé par T. G, ALLEN, 
dans 4.J/.S.Z., XLIV (1927), 65-6; Hl. Bonet, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), col. 671-2; W. R. Dawson, dans le 
Journal, xi11, 278-9 ; Writtam F. EpGErtTon, dans A.J.d., XXXI (1927), 402-3; A. Gorriy, dans la Rev. 
bibliographique belge, vir (1927), 59-60, et M. A. Murray, dans Mun, xxvii (1927), 228. Voir aussi 
M. Srracmans, dans la Ree. belge de philologie et d’hist., 1927, 929. 


SCIENCE. 

Je citerai d’abord deux articles & portée générale: L. Ketmer, Von der Bedeutung der Nuturwissen- 
schaften fiir die Aegyptologie, dans Y Archiv fir Geschichte der Muthemutik, der Naturwissenschaften und 
der Technik, x (1927), 87-102 et fig.; et Percy E. Newserry, degypten als Feld fur anthropologische 
Forschung, dans Der Alte Orvent, XXvII, 1927. 

H. Wreteirner, War die Wissenschaft der alten Aegypter wirklich nur praktisch?, dans Isis, février 
1927, 1-28, reléve ce qu'il y a d’inexact & considérer la science égyptienne comme essentiellement pratique, 

Mathématiques. Le Papyrus Rhind et les questions qui s’y rattachent ont fait Pobjet de plusieurs 
travaux: O, Giutaty, La Setence égyptienne. Larithinetique au Moyen Empire, avec une preface de 
J. Bossans, Bruxelles, 1927 (compte-rendu de M. Jacquemon, dans Aegyptus, VIII (1927), 372-4) ;,G. Lorta, 
La loi d'évolution propre des muthématiques, dans Scientia, 1927, supplément 127-37; A. Rey, Vouceau 
coup Peel sur la mathématique égyptienne, dans la Rev. de synthese historique, XLitI (1927), 27-35. L’ouvrage 
de O. Nrucepaver, Die Grundlagen der agyptischen Bruchrechnung (1926), est analysé par K. REInE- 
MEISTER, dans O.Z.Z., XXX (1927), col. 471-2. Je n'ai pas vu O. NEUGEBAUER, Zur Entstehung des Sera- 
gesimalsystems, dans les .1bh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Math.-phys. Klasse, x11, 1927. 

S. BR. K. Guanvinie, The Mathematical Leather Roll in the British Museum, dans le Journal, xt, 232-9 
et pl. lvili—Ixii, édite un nouveau document du nouvel empire relatif au calcul des fractions, 

R. W. Stotey, Vote on purabolic cones (avec remarques de Sir FLINDERS PETRIE), dans A.£., 1927, 
16-17, souléve un intéressant probléme de géometrie. 

Les questions de mécanique traitées d’intéressante maniére par L. Croon, Lastentrunsport beim Bau 
der Pyramiden (1925), sont analyscées par L. BorcHarpt, dans O0.L.Z., xxx, (1927), col. 757-9, Voir aussi 
LEFEBURE DES Nogetres, Le conguéte de la force matrice animale. I. La période antique (L’Egypte), dans 
la Mature, 15 janv. 1927, 49-55. 

Le traité de A. Lucas, ulncient Egyptian Materials (1926), est Pobjet de compte-rendus par G. A. 
AUDEN, dans The Antiquaries Journ., V1 (1927), 336-8; dans Antiquity, 1 (1927), 497, et A.#., 1927, 57-8. 
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G. A. Warswricut, Obsidian, dans A.#., 1927, 77-93, donne des raisons de croire que lobsidienne 
d’ Egypte provient de ]’Arménie. . 

H. Garnanp et C. O. BanyistEr, Ancient Egyptian Metallurgy, Londres, 1927, présentent une premidre 
ébauche d’une ceuvre d’une exceptionnelle importance pour Vhistoire des sciences. Voir les compte-rendus 
de E. Tuurnow Lreps, dans Antiquity, 1 (1927), 377-8; E. O. Lippmann, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), 
col. 672-3; T, Eric Pest, dans Liverpool Annals, x1v (1927), 119-21; dans 4.Z., 1927, 58-9. A. Lucas, 
Copper in ancient Egypt, dans le Journal, x11, traite en particulier de la question du cuivre, aussi bien au 
point de vue des gisements que de Vorigine de la métallurgie. Voir aussi T. A. Rickarp, Meteorie tron in 
Antiquity, dans Man, Xxvit (1927), 79-80. 

WarreEN R. Dawson, The Substance called Didi by the ancient Egyptians, dans le J.R.A.S., juillet 1927, 
497-503, propose de reconnaitre dans le didi, si souvent discuté déja, Vhématite de Nubie. 

Dans les publications de la Berliner Gesellschaft fiir die Geschichte und Bibliographie des Brauwesens, 
1926-7, a paru une copieuse étude sur la bitre: Bier und Bierbereitung bet den Volkern der Urzeit. I. Baby- 
lonien und Aegypten. 

C. A. Mrrcwett, Marking-ink in ancient Egypt, dans A.E., 1927, 18, communique le résultat de son 
étude microscopique et micro-chimique d’une marque sur un linge de momie du British Museum: ce nest 
pas comme on l’avait cru, une “encre indélibile.” 

Astronomie. L. BorcHarpt et P. V. NECGEBAUER, Beobachtungen des Frihaufyungs des Sirius in 
Aegypten im Jahre 1926, dans O.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 441-9, publient les résultats de leurs observations 
du lever de Sirius. 

Zovloyie. Les oiseaux du Nil continuent 4 former le sujet de recherches nombreuses: Benet BERG, 
Met de trekcogels nuur Africa, La Haye, 1927; R. E. Moreau, Birds in ancient Egypt, dans The Nineteenth 
Ceatury und after, cr (1927), 500-7 (également au point de vue artistique); L. Kemer, A Vote on two 
hieroglyphs, dans A.J.S.L., XL (1927), 226-31 C®& Veophron percnopterus L. ; i Gyps fulvus Gm.) ; 
1D., Compte-rendu de Cu. Kurnt2, Lote du Nil (Chenalopex eyyptiaca) dans Pautique Egypte (1926), dans 
O.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 353-6. 

L’Egypte est considérée dans M. Joteaup, Les origines de la domestication d’aprés la paléontologie 
et Vurchéologie, dans la Rev. d’Hist. naturelle appliquée, Paris, 1927. Certaines espéces d’animaux sont 
étudiées par G. D. HorNBLOWER, Ax humped Bull of Ivory, dans Journal, x1, 221-5 et pl lv; Max 
Hinznemer, Dama schaefert Hilzh., dans la Zeitschr, fur Scugetierkunde, 1 (1927), 68-73; M. JoLEaup, 
[Lu Chécre égyptienne}, dans le Bull. de la Soc. nationale Pacclimutation de France, avril 1927, 49-50. 

Les chevaux découverts & Saqqgarah (J. E. QuIBELL et A. OLIVER, An ancient Egyptian Horse, Ann. 
Serv., XXVI (1926), 172-6) sont regardés par G. Guémarv comme étant les fameux chevaux de Ramses IT A la 
bataille de Qadesh, dans le Bull. de U Inst. ad’ Egypte, 1x (1927), 130. Voir enfin R. D(ussaup), Les chevaus - 
de Cilicie et les chars égyptiens au temps de Salomon, dans Syria, vit (1927), 189. 

Botanique (y compris Vagriculture). L’ Ethnogruphie, avril—décembre 1927, 1-4, publie un résumé de 
F. Hartmann, Les Enseignements ethniques gwapporte Vétude de Cagriculture de Cancienne Egypte. 

O. Matriroo, J cegetali scoperti nella tomba dell architetto Kha e di sua moghe Mirit nella necropoli 
di Tebe, dalla Missione urcheologicu italianu, dans les Atti della Reale Accad. delle Scienze di Torino, LX1 
(1926), 545-68, décrit les nombreux produits végétaux découverts 4 Deir el Medina dans la tombe de Kha, 
exposée au musée de Turin, 

Par G. ELiior Suirn, The Beginning of Agriculture, dans Nature, no, 2985, January 15, 1927, 81-2, 
Porigine de l’agriculture remonte 4 ’Egypte dont les premiers habitants ont cultivé Yorge indigéne. La 
thése de Porigine égyptienne est également soutenue par M. Gompertz, Corn from Egypt. The beginning 
of Agriculture, Londres, 1927. Voir en outre: A. Forestier, Corn in Egypt before the Pharaohs: Pre- 
dynastic husbandry, dans I.L.N., no, 4582, 2 févr. 1927, 271 et fig.; H. Ranke, Pflug (Aegypten), dans le 

teallexikon der Vorgeschichte, x1 (1927), 119, pl. 39; A. Moret, Le blé il y a 50 siécles, dans La Nature, 
15 avril 1927 (différence spécifique entre le blé sumérien et Pégyptien) ; pp Varieny, Blé de momie, dans 
Te Chron Ey., no. 5, décembre 1927, 100-1 (le vrai blé de momie ne pousse pas). 

On doit 4 L. Kermer une série de travaux remarquables sur la botanique: Le Potamogeton lucens L. 
dans U Egypte ancienne. Un exemple de tradition dans les représentations figurées égyptiennes, dans la 
R.E.A., 1 (1927), 182-97 et fig.; Papyrusstengel als Genussmittel, dans le J.8.O.R., X1 (1927), 142-5; sur 
la culture des figues de sycomore: Hine Bemerkung zu Amos 7, 14, dans Biblica (Rome), vir (J 927), 441-4, 
et Sprachliches und Sachliches zu eAnw ‘Frucht der Sykomore? Eine etymologisch-archuologisch-botanische 
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Untersuchung, dans Acta Orientalia, v1 (1927), 288-304; sur le lotus: Monuments de U Egypte gréco-romaine, 
dans le J.5.0.8., XI (1927), 260-1. Son livre, Die Gartenpflanzen im alten Aegypten, est annoncé par 
S. A. B. Mercer, dans le J.8.0.2., xt (1927), 81. Son étude, Bemerkungen zur Schiefertafel von Hiéra- 
konpolis, est résumée par M. A. Murray, dans A.Z., 1927, 63. 

Citons, enfin, Cu. Dusots, Olivier et Vhuile d’olive dans Vancienne Egypte. I. (Epoque romaine), 
dans la Rev. de philologie, de litt. et Phist. ane., t (1927), 7-49. 

Médecine—Anthropologie. A signaler en premidre ligne une série d’intéressantes études par WaRREN R. 
Dawson: Artificial deformation of the skull: a suggestion as to the origin of the custom, dans The Lencet, 
5 nov. 1927, 1001-2 (origine égyptienne a limitation du crane d’Aménophis 1V); Early ideas relating to 
conception, contraconception und sex-determination, dans The Culedoniun Medical Journ., xu (1927), 296- 
302; Pygmies, Dwarfs and Hunchbacks in Ancient Egypt, dans Annals of Medical Hist., 1x (1927), 315-26, 
avec 53 fig.; The Beginnings of Medicine: Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Egypt, dans Science Progress, 
XXII, no. 86, october 1927, 275-84. 

H, Junker, Die Stele des Hofarstes ’Iry, dans A.Z., Lxut (1927), 53-70 et pl. ii, donne des détails 
intéressants sur la spécialisation de la médecine égyptienne. Voir aussi: E. N. Fau.arze, The Wellcome 
historical medical museum, dans Man, xxvu, no. 69, June 1927, 190-5 et fig., ct Dr. PriowEr, Zur 
Geschichte des Studiums der Medizin, dans Arztliche Mitteilungen, xxv (1927), 113-15. H. C. Sromayy, 
Contribution & la paléopathologie égyptienne, dans les Bulletins et Mémoires de la Soc. d’unthropol. de Paris, 
vu (1927), 62-86 avec 3 pl. étudie la maladie d’Onch-Utus de Copenhague (FYB), qui souffrait de 
spondylite tuberculeuse—le cas de la Reine de Pount, luxation de la hanche—et deux cas de paralysie 
infantile. 

Au point de vue de l’anthropologie, on consultera: W. H. WorReLL, d Study of races of the uncient 
Near Hust, Cambridge, 1927; compte-rendu par A. Muruet, dans le Bull. de lu Soe. de Linguistique 
de Paris, xxv, 1927; Dovcras E. Derry, A Study of Crania from the Oasis of Siwah, dans Hurcurd 
African Studies, vit (1927), 204-22 et 3 pl.; Kazimierz Storynwo, Aegyptische Populution von der Zeit 
der XVIIL. Dynastic der Pharaonen in Theben, dans les Sitzungsb. der Anthropol. Gesellsch, in Wien (1925-6), 
1926-7, 59-60. 

Warren R. Dawson a continué ses études précises sur les momies: On two mummies formerly belonging 
to the Duke of Sutherland (with supplementary note by M. L. Tinpesney), dans le Journal, xitt, 155-61, 
pl. xxxvi et 1 fig.; On to Egyptian mummies preserved in the Museum of Edinburgh, dans les Proc. of the 
Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland, t (1926-7), 290-6 ; Making u mummy, dans le Journal, x111, 40-9 et pl. avi— 
xviii; Contribution to the history of mummification, dans les Proc. of the Royul Soc. of Medicine, Xx (1927), 
832-54 avec fig. 

Dans Er. ComBe, Le Voyage en Orient de Hans Jacob Ammann (1612-13), dans le B.S.R.GLE., X1v 
(1927), 188-9, on trouvera une note curieuse sur la Mumia. Voir aussi A. Sacw, Autopsies performed on 
hundreds of Egyptian Mummies, dans Art and Archaeology, XX1v (1927), 44. 


La note de R. Weiuu, LP’ Unité de valeur Gs. shat et le papyrus de Boulag, no. 11. Précisions et 
rectifications, dans la R.E.A., 1 (1927), 243-4, est a retenir pour l’étude des questions de métrolosic. 


LITTERATURE. 


On doit a AyYLWARD M. BLAcKMAN une traduction de louvrage fondamental d’A. Erman: The Litera- 
ture of the ancient Egyptians, Londres, 1927, Compte-rendu par W. R. Dawson, dans PAstutic Review, 
XXIV (1927), 308-10. 

Max Pieper, Die aegyptische Literatur, Berlin, 1927, essaie de donner une vue d’ensemble de l’évo- 
lution de la littérature de ’ancienne Egypte. Voir un compte-rendu de A. CALDERINI, dans slegyptus, VUI 
(1927), 378. 

L’édition et la traduction dA. Erstan et H. O. Lance du Papyrus Lansing est Pobjet de compte-rendus 
de W. Sprecenpere, dans 0.2.Z., xxx (1927), col. 564-5, et de H. P. Buox, dans Jfusewm, xxx1v (1926-7), 
229-30. 

Le joli petit livre de C. Etissa SHARPLEY, Anthology of ancient Egyptian poems (1925), est analysé par 
N, Retcu, dans J.A.0.8., xvi (1927), 272-3. 

H. Scoarer, Holderlin und der Sonnengesang von Amarna, dans la Z.D.M.G., vt (1927), xli, résume 
une communication faite au Deutscher Orientalistentag, Hamburg 1926 sur Videntité d’inspiration poctique 
indépendante chez Aménophis IV, le psalmiste et le potte allemand. 
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G. Roper, Altagyptische Er. zdhlungen und Marchen, Jena, 1927, est une édition illustrée de toutes les 
“jolies histoires” de Pancienne Egypte. On y trouvera des récits trés vivants peu connus en dehors du 
domaine des égyptologues. M. Pieper, dans 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), col. 21-4, critique vivement ULRIcH 
STEINDORFF, Murchen und Geschichten der alten Aegypter (1924). 

Le livre de sagesse d’Amenemope continue 4 susciter toute une littérature: Max PIEPER, dans 0.L.Z., 
XXX (1927), col. 349-52, analyse l’édition de H. O. Lance (1925). Il place la rédaction du livre a une date 
récente (XXVIe dyn.). Voir en outre: T. Lenco, La “Sapienza” di Amen-em-ope, dans Bilychnis, Xv1 
(1927), 372; A. Maton, La “sugesse” de Végyptien Amen-em-ope et les “Proverbes de Sulomon,” dans 
Biblica, vt1t (1927), 3-30; The Wisdom of .imenemope and the Book of Proverbs, dans VPASA., XXXI (1927), 
363-4; L. Tu. Lerort, St Pachéme et Amen-em-ope, dans Le Muséon, xt (1927), 65-74, et compte-rendu 
par R. Dr(acvuer), dans la Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, juillet 1927, 665. 

W. 0. E. Orstertey, The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament in the light of the newly discovered 
“Teaching of Aimen-em-ope,” Londres, 1927, souligne Vinfluence de la pensée religieuse d’Israel sur rEgy pte. 
Le méme probléme est bien indiqué par L. 'V. GrensreD dans son compte-rendu de: The Psalmists : 
Essays on their religious experience and teaching, their social background, und their place in the development 
of Hebrew Psalmody, by H. GressmMany, H. W. Rosiysoy, T. H. Rosrnsoy, G. R. DRIVER, A, M. BLACKMAN. 
Edited with an Introduction by D. C. Srupson, Oxford, 1926, dans Liverpool Annals, x1v (1927), 48-4. 

A. Moret, L’Education @un prince royal égyptien de la LX¢ dynastie, dans les Compte-rendus de Acad. 
des Inscr., 1927, 267-79, donne une nouvelle analyse-traduction du Papyrus de Pétersbourg 1116 4, pré- 
cédée dune introduction sur l’éducation des princes et d’un exposé des conditions historiques sous le régne 
des héracléopolitains. 

F, Lexa, Papyrus Insinger, Les enseignements moraux d’un scribe égyptien au 1°" siecle apres J.-C., 
Paris, 1927, est la réédition annoncée depuis longtemps déja du Papyrus du musée de Leyde. 

Hs Cernt, Denx nouveaux fragments de textes littéraires connus depuis longtemps, dans la REA, 
(1927), 221-6, avec 2 fig., a retrouvé 4 Turin deux fragments des textes suivants: “Conte du revenant” - 
HPobmie sur le char du Roi.” Lédition des ostraca délaissés dans beaucoup de musées est une des taches 
les plus urgentes de l’égyptologie. 

M. Preper, Zur Datierung des Schiffsbruchigen, dans 0.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 737-8, date le conte du 
naufragé du commencement de la XIT¢ dynastie. 

A.M. Brackmay, Some philological and other notes, dans le Journal, x11, 187-92, étudie les passages 
suivants: (1) Salutation de Dedi par le prince Hardedef, Westcar 7. 17 et s.; (2) le mot “pourboire” 
dans Westcar 11. 6 et s.; (3) le passage difficile du Eloquent Peasant B 1, 168-71, et (4) Piankhi Stele, 
ligne 1. 

Jean Capart, Le “Theme” de la bataille de Kadesh, dans le Chron. Eg., wt (1927), 45-7, attire 
Tattention sur le probléme soulevé par la découverte due & Botti dune réplique du texte de Kadesh, 
s‘appliquant 4 Thoutmés IIT. 


ARCHKOLOGIE. 


Préhistoire. Liouvrage de J. bE Morean, La prehistoire orientale (1925-6), est Pobjet de compte-rendus 
de U. A(NTONIELLI), dans Historia, 1 (1927), 120; de R. D(ussaup), dans Syria, vit (1927), 352-3; de 
A. ScuarrFr, dans D.L.Z., Xtvut (1927), col. 1616-20. Voir aussi Bull. de la Soc. préhist. de France, 
1927, 386-7. 

A. ScaarFrF a publi¢ dans la collection Morgenland. Durstellungen aus Geschichte und Kultur des alten 
Orients, no. 12, un excellent résumé de ce que Von sait au sujet du préhistorique égyptien: Grundzige der 
uegyptischen Vorgeschichte, Leipzig, 1927, Il a cependant cédé a Villusion de croire & la continuité de 
civilisation entre la préhistoire et lEg ypte des premitres dynasties. Résumé dans la Z.DIG., VI 
(1927), XXXvIII, sous le titre: Der eatige Stand der agyptischen Vorgeschichtsforschung ; compte-rendu 
de G. RopEr, dans Fpek, 1927, 105-7; de 8. R. K. Guanvinur, dans le Journal, xt, 281-2; de 
O. Mencuty, dans D.Z.Z., XxvitI (1927), col. 2547; de S. Remyacn, dans la Rev, Arch., xxvi (1927), 
304; de P. ScoeseEsta, dans Anthropos, xx11 (1927), 669-70. 

A. Scuarrr, ewes aus dem vor- und friihgeschichtlichen Saal der agyptischen Abteilung, dans les 
Berliner Museen Berichte, XLvu (1927), 58, 56-61, et 11 fig., attire attention sur les acquisitions récentes 
du Musée de Berlin. Le méme auteur donne dans 0.L.Z., xxx (1927), col. 6-12, un important compte- 
rendu de CarnL ScHUCHHARDT?, Alt- Europa, 2° édition, Berlin, 1926. 
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La préhistoire du nord de Afrique et ses rapports avec | Egypte est ctudice svigneusement par 
E. BaumeartTen et F. Brorzun, Stednzettliches Material aus den sudlichen Mittelmeerlundern im Museum 
fur Vilkerkunde, Berlin, dans la Pruehistorische Zeitschr., xviit (1927), 91-111 et pl. x—xv. 

Les résultats généraux de Vexploration par L, Fropenivs des graffiti du désert de Nubie sont exposcs 
dans les Mitteilungen des Forschungsiustituts fur Kulturmorphologie in Frankfurt ain Main, 2° Heft, 22-80, 
avee fig. et 2 pl. 

Le pré-chelléen Egypte est ilustré par Particle de E. PassEMarp, Le Chalossien en France, en Egypte 
et en Syrie, dans Syria, virt (1927), 342-51; voir duiméme: Mission en Syrie et au Libun, dans le Bull. de 
la Sov. préhist. de France, Janvier 1927, 70-2, Au méme bulletin, 43-4, se trouve une note de OUDET, DE 
Mortinuet, et Viewarp, .l propos des moyens de réalisution de certains trucaur exéeutés par les pré- 
historiques et les Egyptiens, A. Rover, Av sujet de lu statuette préhisturigue de Suvignanv sul Pararo 
(stéatopyge), dans L’Homine préhisturiyue, 1927, 9-23, cherche des cléments de comparaisun en Eyyypte. 
Le Bull. de la Soc. préhst. de France, 1927, contient deux notes de M. Viexarp, Siles de Vughamnudi 
(p. 236), et Un gulet perforé de lu province de Minieh (p. 169). 

HipronytE Bovcssac, Les Gulets coloriés du Mas-d’ Azil, dans La Nature, no. 2760, 1 mai 1927, 345-90 
et fig., veffurce de démontrer que les fameux cailloux témoignent d’influences orientales, principalement 
égyptiennes, vers 2000 ans avant notre vre;”). 

G. D. Horxpiower, Some predynastic curcings, dans le Journal, xi, 240-6, pl. ly, tig. 1, 3-4, et 
pl. xiii, publie une dent d'hippopotame sculptce en forme humaine, une autre termincée en figure d Inppo- 
potame et un hippopotame en marbre. FLinpERs PETRIE publie Siull objects from Vugadeh, dans AL., 
1927, 14-15 et fig. 

Liétude de E. Navinne, Lage du eutere en Egypte (1924), ext analysce par IT, W., dans Zsés, décembre 
1927, 545-6. 

Voir enfin H. J. E. Peake, The beg/naiug of civilization, dans le /R.A.L., LVI (1927), 19-38. 

Musées: Beruty, A, Scuarrr, Veues aus dem Vor- und Fruhgesehiehtlichen Saal der ogyptischen 
Abteclung, dans Berliner Museen Berichte, xLVut (1927), 56-61, 11 fig.; Versedehnis der Erwerbungen vou 
Mai bis Oktober: Aegyptische Abteilung, ibid., 22. H.R. Haty, The house of the sculptor at Tell el Amurua, 
dans LL.WV., 19 mars 1927, 469-71, avee 13 ill., communique ses impressions en face des ceuvres de Patelier 
de Thoutmeés. La belle Nefertiti est reproduite sous le titre: Ove of the most beautiful women in history, 
dans LL.V., 31 Dec. 1927, 1194. L’extraordinaire singe au nom de Nar Mer est signalé dans utrt and 
archaeology, XXUIt (1927), 88; on en trowvera de belles reproductions dans TH. Pecuurmimr, Live uyypt- 
tsche Tierstatue wus der ersten Dynustie, dans Kunst und Kienstler (1927)), 87-8, 1 pl. et 2 fig. Voir aussi: 
Z.D.M.G., Vi (1927), xxxix. 

Boston. D. D(unuan), Vew installation in the Eyyptien Department, dans le BUMP. Boston, XXv 
(1927), 96-8 avec 2 fig. Museum of Fine wtrts, Boston Students’ Guide to the History of Art as represented 
at the Museum. 1. Sculpture of the Old Empire in Eyypt, 1927 (wutogr.). 

Brooxiyy. Une stele Vancien empire de Ren-1-itf-s est reproduite dans A. Susan Hutcuryson, 
Before movable type, dans The Brooklyn Museum (nurterly, October 1927, 129, 

Care. wWotice sommuire des princdpune monuments pur les conservuteurs du Musée, Le Caive, 1927. 
E. Vernier, Bijoux et orfévreries, Cutulogue général, UXXX1V, fasc. 4, 380-519, et pl. Ixxxii-cxili. 

Cuicacu. T. GEORGE ALLEN, ul uriyue statue of Senmut, dans ASSL, XLIV 1927), 49-55 et fig., 
publie la trés curieuse statue de Senmut, portant dans les bras la princesse Neferu-Ra, achetée par le 
Field Museum. Le Handbook of the Egyptiun Collection: Art Institute (1923) de T, G, ALLEN est annonce 
par H. R. Hatt, dans le Jourwul, xt, 127. 

Covennacvut. Vy Carlsberyfondet og dets Virksomhed (o02-27. Et Jubilacumsskrizt, Copenhague, 1927. 
(Egypte, 27 et 43-7.) M. Mocunsen, Proygment une tete du rot Kha-f-ra a lu Glyptotheque Ny Carlsbery, 
dans la Reeue de VEgypte ancienne, t (1927), 227-9 et pl. viii. 

Hampure. H. Kowtuaussen, Die Erwerbungen der Justus Brinkinann-Gesellschaft, dau» Der Cicerone, 
XIX (1927), 639-42, 1 fig. (p. 641 relief @Ancien Empire, buste dhomme); R. ScHavire, Justus Brinck- 
mann-Cesellschuft in Hamburg, daus Der Kunstwanderer, 1X (1927), 224-9 (palette en schiste: ciseau— 
figure en pate de verre). 

HInpEsHEIM. G. RépER, Die ugyptische Grabkammer in Hildesheim, dans Forschungen vad Fortschritte, 
wm (1927), 217-18 et 2 fig.; p., Die Mustube des Chemka tin Pellizaens-Museum zu Hiddesheim, Wien- 
hausen, 1927, 16 pp. et 12 pl. 

La Haye, Museum Scheurleer. H. P. Bok et L. KerMER, Ben aeyyptische wydingsstele uit luten tyd, 
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dans le Bull. cun de evreencying to beeordering der keunis can de untieke beschaving, UW, no. 2, 13-16, fig. 
et pL, publient une stéle saite avec représentation de deux déesses du sycomore. 

Lrype. Le musée a prété unc partie de ses collections pour une exposition dart égyptien 4 Amsterdam : 
Gids coor de Teutoonstelliny can egyptische hunst uit het Rykmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, te houden te 
asterdam 15 maart—8 mui 1927, Amsterdam, 1927, 28 pp. avec 8 fig. 

Le volume de W. D. van WisNGAsRDEN, Beschrycing..., t. XU, de monumenten van het niewwe Ryk en 
van sactischen Tyl. Lykeazen ea lyhvacenkisten (1926), est Pobjet de compte-rendus de T. G. ALLEN, dans 
AWS L., xiv (1927), 67-8; PF. La. Grirrirx, dans le Jonrau/, xi, 274; H. Ranke, dans 0.2.Z., XXX 
(1927), col. 862-3. 

W. D. van Wu caarves, Bestemming en herkomst run het monument van Sebekhotep LV, dans Oudhetd- 
hundige Mededeelingen nits Ryksmuseum cun Oudheden te Leiden, vit (1927), 14-21, avec 5 fig., montre 
que le svi-disant autel de granit de Sebekhotep LV est plus probablement une base de naos, provenant de 
Coptos ou d’Akhmin., 

Le muste égyptien de Leyde a célébré son centenaire: W. D. van WisnGaaRDEN, Het eeuufeest der 
eyyptische Verzaneling te Leiden, dans Vragen etn den day (1927), 8 pp. (tirage a part). 

Lonpres, British Museum. H.R. Hatz, The Head of ua Old Mun (no, 37883) in the British Musewn, 
dans le Jovrnul, xt, 27-9 et pl. ximsii, publie et étudie un des joyaux de la sculpture égyptienne au 
British Musema: une téte de vieillard, peut-dtre saite, peut-ctre plus ancienne. Le méme publie une 
admirable téte de Thoutmés II ou d'Hatshepsout: Head of u monarch of the Luthinosid House in the 
British Museum, ibid., 133-4 et pl. xxvii—sxx; ainsi que trois hippopotames en farence: Three Mippo- 
potrnus-Fiyures of the Middle Kingdom, ivid., 57-8 et pl. xxii—xsiii, M. Frépféricg édite la série, si 
riche, des cuillers 4 fard: The ointment spoons tu the Egyptian section of the British Museum, ibid., 7-18 et 
pl. uimix. 

Les helles cupies de peintures thébaines exécutées par M. et Mme Davies pour compte de A. H. Gar- 
DINER, ont ¢té déposées par ce dernier au British Museum: voir Brit. Mus. Quarterly, 1 (1926-7), 93-5 
et pl. li (les Kefti). Les nouvelles acquisitions sont annoncées dans la méme revue, Uf (1927-8), 41-2 et 
pl. xxii (statue curieuse de Paiyempermenkh avec la main d Ja bouche, et ouchebti de Amenhotep-Hui), 
et 63-4 et pl. xaxvill (fresque UE] Amarna), xxix (vases peints), xl @ (ouchebti d’Aménophis ITI). 

Loypres, Cuicersity College. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, Objects of duily use (British School of Archaco- 
logy in Egypt, t. 42), Londres, 1927, contient beaucoup d'objets exceptionnellement rares et curieux. 

Paris, Loucre, Cu. Boreux, Rapport sur Cadininistration et la conservation des Musées nutionaus 
pendant Cannée 1926: Département egyptien, daus le Journ, des Arts, XLIX (1927), 3. 

New York. L’entrée au Metropolitan Museum de la collection Carnarvon est un évenement dans 
Vhisturre des Musces: A, M. LyrHavr, The Carnvrrou Egyptiun Collection, dans le BUM. A., xxi (1927), 
29, 31-40 avee tig, et 62, Vindication du don merveilleux dia la gtnérosité de Edward 8. Harkness. Voir 
LLON,, no. 4585, 5 mars 1927, 382-3 et fig. repris daus le Putriote illustré, Bruxelles, 27 mars 1927, 200-1 
et fig., sous lu titre: Zrente sivcles de Curt de VEyypte au Musée de New York. 

Putcavenpute, CL H. Das, The Tomb chapel of Ru-Ku-Pou, « Court oficial of 2650 b.c., daus The 
Museum Journ, Pluladelphia, xut (1927), 188-200 et + fig. Vou .t/.4., xxxz (1927), 473. 

Turin. CU. Spen.anzont, Ml Juseo di Torino, dans Le Vie d Italia e del? Americu luting, Milan, XXXUI 
(1027), 448-53 et fig., avec photographie de la grande »ttle de Meru de la XT¢ dynastie avec une disposition 
rare dans Pappel aux prétres, pretresses, chanteurs, chanteuses, musiciens, musicieunes et gardes du 
temple. 

Vienne. Cebersicht der Kuasthistorischen Sumudunyen, Vienne, 1927, section égyptienne, 133-55 
yanciennes collections et foulles de Junker). 

Quelques eetdlogues de conte contenant des objets Cgyptiens: Collection of the M.D. Benazuria Company. 
Persion Art and Spanish Furniture, 4-5 wars 1927, New York. dAmerteun Art Association, 1927. The 
Alphonse Kunn Collection. Purt I, consisting of Egyptiun...... works of Art. New York, janvier 1927 
(nos. 21-55 et 17 tig.). 


Vernon, ALLNuTT, Tracey. Cutuloyue of antiquities dv, including primitice implements, alssyrian 


sculpture... , Lygyption objects. Londres, Sotheby. 30 mai 1927, 
S. SEVADJIAN, Dess/ns, aguarelles...... antiguites eyyptiennes, yrecyUes, rOMUTNES, 0... composant la col 


lection de M.S. Sevudjian. Paris, Hotel Drouot, 1-3 juin 1927. 
AL. Monpa, Revue des centes de Mi. Hotel Drouot. Vente du 10 ma? 1927, dans le Figuro artistique du 
23 juin 1927: bois sculpté de la NVIII° dynastie adjugé 46,100 frs. 
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M. MaRavuGont, La Collection Gualino, dans V Amour de U Art, janvier 1927, 1 et s.: Groupe de famille 
ancien empire. 


AcRIANT, Les collections eyypticnnes du colonel Boutin, dans VIutermedivive des churcheurs et curieur, 
10 février 1927, 90. 


ART. 


HELEN GARDNER, Art through the ages. Au Introduction to its history and siqnificunce, Loudres, 1927, 
ou Part égyptien trouve la place quil mdérite dans une histoire générale de Vart (13-53 et pl. 2-15). 

Jen’ai pas vu E. Marty, Héstudre unieerselle de Cart (V Egy pte), Paris, 1927. 

H. Marty, Durt eyyptien, Curt ussyrien, Cart perse, Paris, 1926 (a grammaire dex styles), est executed 
en trois mots par H. Boyyet, dans 0.2.2, xxx (1927), col. 671. Je ne connais pas A. voN Satis, Dee 
Kunst des Altertums, Wildpark-Potsdam, dont un compte-rendu a été donné dans Wiener Blatter fd. Fe. 
d, Antike, w (1927), 107. Lédition italienne de A. SprincEr, Vewucle di storia del? arte, 3¢ edit. LL Arte 
aatioa, a été publige par Corravo Riccr, Bergaine, 1927 (Egypte, 13-58 et fiz.). 

J. Capart, Documents pour servis tr Pétude de Curt égyptien. 1, Paris, 1927, est un grand recucil de 
cent planches de monuments égyptiens de valeur artistique, iconnus on insuffinuniment publics, prove- 
nant de TEgypte ou des musdes d'Europe et V Amérique. 

La valeur absuime de Tart cyyptien est exposce par H. ScHarer, .leyyptisehe und heutige Kunst, Zur 
Stelung der ugyptischen tn der Welthunst, dans Die Avtike, ut (1927), 187-267, 4 pl. ct 83 fig., et par 
H. Buuyer, Wertvag der ugyptischen Nunst, ibid., 268-86. La ee des “emprunts” ct des “influences” 
est traitée par H. P. Bhox, Outleeaing evn Inclined, Leiden, 1927, On se demande comment, & moins 
Wétre aveugle n¢é, on puisse écrire sur _ tgyptien dans - sens de W. WorkrinGER, .legyptische Kaus. 
Probleme threr Wertung, Munich, 1927. Voir le compte-rendu de G. Roper, dans Fpek, 1927, 107-10. 

Les livres de F, vay GortHem, Les Synholes de Uesthétique dans “art égyptien, et De Symbolea der 
‘“Wysheidl” in de kunst run het Oosten, Anvers (autographié:, 1927, ne sunt que des réveries sans pertinence. 

F. W. voy Bisstnc, Die oustersrhe Groudslug der Kunstyeschidenis, est Yobjet de compte-rendus de 
L, Kerer, dans le J.S.0.2., x1 (1927), 80-1, et de M. Preper, dans 0.4.7., XXX (1927), col. 244 5. 
re Borgcx, L’.trt Egyptien fa 926), est analysé on siimplement annoncé par H. Boxxet, dans 0. L.Z., XXX 

927), col. 245; Y. pre La Brikre, dans les Etudes (Paris), 20 mars 1927, 765; A. Driorox, dans le 
en des Savants, mai 1927, 223-5; A. Gorrin, dans la Ler. bibliographique belye, VuI (1927), 56-7 ; 
E. pra dans la Ree. eritique, xcrv (1927), 255-6, et S. Retvacg, la Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
xv (1927), 127. Jean Capart, Art Eguptien. Etudes et Histoire, t, par N. Retcu, dans le J.0.8., XLVIL 
(1927), 270-1. H. Boyyev, dans 0.£.Z., XXX (1927), cul. 347-9, critique avec symupathie L. Currius, Die 
antike Kunst, 1 (1923). Louvrage, fort bien fait, de H. Kees, .legyptische Kunst, ext Yobjet dun long 
compte-rendu critique de M. Prever, dans 0.2.Z., xxx (1927), col. 856-61, 

M. von ReckiincHauses, Reehtsprofil und Linksprotil in der Zeichenkuust der alten Aegypter, dans la 
A.Z., uxt (1927), 14-36 avee 17 fig., est important pour Tappréciation du dessin cgyptien. On sera 
reconnaissant & W. E. Warr, Fyyptua artists siyactures, dans AJ ISL, XLIt (1927), 185-207, daveir 
réuni les signatures connues artistes cgyptiens. 

Lctude dun théme iconographique est ctudié par W. D. van Wioxcaarpen, Het udeluar-moticf in de 
egyptish-coor-axiatische cultuurwercl, dans Laternationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, XXvT 1927), elyxi~ 
elxxxiii. H. Sconarer, Ein Quellenwerk zur ugyptischen Flachkunst, dann le Repertoriwin pr Kunstivissen- 
schuft, XLVUL (1927), 148-9, loue Pdddvs de WRESZINSKL 

Arts Industriels. Céramique. H. FRaxwFort, Studies in early pottery of the near Bust. UW, sla, Europe 
and the Aegean, and their earliest interrlutions. Royal Anthropologieal Institute, Occasional Papers, wo. 8. 
Compte-rendu par J. P. Droop, dans Liverpool Anwu/s, xtv (1927), 122-3. Faut-il dire que les probleimes 
égyptiens sont souvent traités au cours de ces pages? Voir un long compte-rendu soulignant ces derniers 
dans .4.#., 1927, 52-7. 

Textile. BE. Furmuine, Textile Kunste, Weberei, Stirkerct, Npitze. Geschichte, Technik, Stilentwickelang, 
Berlin, contient un apergu des textiles éyyptiens de l’époque pharaonique et de temps plus récents (pp. 16— 
24, fig. 3-7, pp. 32-46, fig. 9-16, et pp. 51-3). 

Métal. Vouvrage de (. Mutter, Die Metallknnst der alten Aequpter (1925), est Pobjet dun compte- 
rendu de C. R. Winitams, dans A./d., xXx71 (1927), 134. 

Nattes. Voir L. Keuter, Flechtwerk aus Halfugras im alten und neuen Aegypten, dans O.L.Z., XXX 
(1927), col. 76-85, 145-54. 
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(+. JEQUIER, dans son ctude 4 propos de la danse des Mouaou, dans la RELA, 1 (1927), 144-51, cherche 
& déterminer Porigine des Kakerou. 

Pach Branpt, Schuffende Arbeit und Bildende Kunst tm Altertum und Mittelulter, 1, Leipzig, 1927, 
consacre de nombreuses pages intéressantes 4 'Egypte (pp. 13-50, fig. 1-49 et 1 pl. en couleurs). L’auteur 
a négligé de dire & qui il emprunte ses illustrations. 

Architecture. G. JEquieR, Les Temples inemphites et thébains des origines & la N VIII dynastie, 2° 
édition, Paris (1927), ajoute deux planches consacrées aux temples de Djeser 4 Saqqarah. 

H. JUNKER esquisse les résultats g¢néraux de ses études sur les mastabas de Gtzeh: Die Entwicklung 
der Mastabu wuf dem Graberfelde von Gise, dans la Z.D.M.G., VI (1927), xl; Vou der ugyptischen Baukunst 
des Alten Reiches, dans la .A.Z., UI (1927), 1-14 et 1 fig. 

A propos des colonnes, voir Fr. W. von Brsstxe, Der Ursprung der ugyptischen Pflanzenstule und der 
kunnelierten Pfeiler, dans Forsehungea uad Fortschritte, W1 (1927), 57. G. DaREssy étudie un trace d’une 
votite datant de la III® dynastie, dans les dun. Serv., XXVII (1927), 157-60. R. Exartpacn, dn Architect's 
project from Thebes, dans Ann. Sere. XXVII (1927), 72-5 et 1 pl, publie un ostracon de la vallée des Rois, 
du Musce du Caire. 

Je wai pas vu M. Porte, L’évolution des villes. Les villes égyptiennes, dans la Rev. des cours et des 
conferences, Paris, 15 juillet 1927, 639-62. Citons en passant: A. FoREsTIER, Jouses of Antiquity. Domestic 
Life tn uncient Egypt, Greece and Rome, dans 1.L.N., no. 4609, 20 aotit 1927, 308 et suppl. en couleurs. 
G. Roper a écrit Particle Obelisk, dans le Reullexikon der Vorgeschichte, 1x (1927), 149-50 et pl. 189. 

Liouvrage de E. Batmcarten, Dolien und Mustaba (1926), est Vobjet des compte-rendus de TH. 
Dompart, dans U.2.Z., XxX (1927), col. 94-6, et de E. Korvewany, dans Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 
xvii (1927), 165; R. Enxrne, dans Literurisches Zentralblutt, uxxvut (1927), analyse J. Capart, L'Art 
Kgyptien. 1. DP Architecture. 

Pyramides. L, Borcuarpt, Die Buugeschichte der Pyramide des Snefru bet Medum, dans la Z.D.M.G., 
VI (1927), xxxix, est Yannonce (un travail important (publi¢ en 1928), Sur 1p., Lungen und Richtungen 
der vier Grundkanten der grossen Pyrumide bet Gize (1926), voir Fr. W. von Bisstna, dans B. P. W., xuvit 
(1927), col. 1010-12. 

G, JEQUIER, Les pyramides non funeruires, dans les Compte-rendus de V Acad. des Inser., 1927, 188-93, 
présente des fuits de nature & reconsid¢rer le probléme des petites pyramides dites “de reines.” J. CAPART, 
Lu Pyramide de Meidoum, et Autour des Pyramides, dans le Chron, Kg., 11 (1927), 118-22 et 129-32, sont 
des souvenirs et impressions de voyaye. 

T. Ertc Pret, The great Pyramid: Fuets and Fancies, dans le J.M.E.0.8., xut (1927), 8-9, est un 
réstuuné de conference. Remarquer Vlypothtse relative aux dimensions du grand passage & la pyramide 
de Khéops. Une polemique s'est clevée entre O. GILLaIn et P. GRAEFFE: P. GRraErFe, La Grande Pyramide 
@hgypte. Réponse A M. O. Giinaty, Bruxelles, 1927 ; O. Ginuary, La légende de la grande pyramide Wd’ E- 
aypte, dans le Chron. Ly., u (1926-7), 175-9; P. Graurrn, La grande pyrumide, ibid., 111 (1927-8), 86-8 ; 
QO, Gitnaty, De quot coufondre les sceptignes, ibid., 88-90. K. Kieppisca, Willkur oder Mathematische 

Teberlequng beim Buu der Cheopspyramide? Munich, 1927, essaie d’éclaircir le probleme des rapports de 
nombre dans létablissement du plan de la pyramide. 

B. Stewart, The witness of the Great Pyramid: the Anglo-Savon race, their identity, history and 
destiny, Londres, 1927, est un témoin marquant du déréglement de penste de certains milieux modernes. 
Tu. Moreux, La setence mysterieuse des Pharaons (1925). est finement jugée par §, ScHorr, dans 0.L.Z., 
xxx 11927), col. 561-2. Voir aussi deux notes par Jonny Owen: The reputation Cheops built et Sinyth and 
Tylor, dans LLONV., no. 4586, 12 mars 1927, 452 et 454, 

Une note: rehdologie de Minorque, dans La Géographie, janv.—févr. 1927, 121-2, établit des compa- 
raisons entre les talayots des Baldéares et les pyramides (7), 

Sculpture. G. Roper, Die vorgeschichtliche Plastik Aegyptens tn threr Bedeutung fur die Bildung des 
acyyptischen Stils (1926), est signalé par G. H. L. dans LA nthropologie, XXXVIII (1927), 5-45. 

Dans G. Kowaczyk, Decorative seulpture, with an introduction by August Koster, Londres, 1927, les 
pl. i--xiv reproduisent des monuments égyptiens. 

BP. W. von Bisxtne, Ueber einen Kopf des Alten Reichs, dans le Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Hunst, 1 (1927), 1-7, 1 pl. et 4 fig., cdite avec un copieux commentaire une téte d’ancien empire apparte- 
uant & une collection privée; L. Caasstnar, Une tite de femme éyyptienne de U Ancien Empire, Paris, 1927, 
présente une autre piece. Je regrette de dire que je les considére, l'une et Vautre, comme trés suspectes, 


HL R. HALL attire Pattention sur Le ressemblance entre la reine Tiyi et Tutankhamon: The portrait-heads 
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of the Egyptian queen Tete and of King Tutunkhamen dans LLY. no, 4576, 1 Jan, 1927, 26-7 et 4 fig. 
E. 8. THomas, An ethnological coincidence, dans le BUS.R.G_E., x1v (1927), 161-4 et 1 pl. attire Yattention 
sur les ressemblances entre les types Masai et les sculptures du groupe dit de Tanis. 

M. Srracmans résume une conférence de J, LEFRANCQ sur LP Esthetique de la sculpture égyptienne, dans 
la Rev. belge de philologie et Phist., jarv.mars 1927, 929. Les discussions de RODENWALDT (1921) et de 
E. Lozwy (1925), sur Vinfluence de lAssyrie ou de PEgypte sur les sculptures grecques archaiques, sont 
résumeées dans A./.d., XXXI (1927), 485. 

Une téte royale de basse époque, dans le commerce, est publice dans The Antiquartun Quarterly, 
Londres, 11 (1927), 66, 1 fig. 

Reliefs. F. W. von Bisstxc, Urber eine Grabwand aus Memphis in Munchen, dans le Muncheaer 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 1, 1927 (1), 2U7-24 avec 4 fig., publie deux fragments remarquables de la 
fin de la XVIII® dynastie, provenant de Saqqarah, et un panneau du Muste Kastner A Hanovre. Il étudie 
spécialement le type de la déesse du sycomore. Le méme auteur: Der Meister des Leliefs des Letleuer 
Harmaisgrabes entdeckt?, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, ut 1927), 73, attribue ces reliefs A auteur 
du tombeau d’Horemheb et Videntifie au chef de tous les artistes Amenemant. 

G. Romper, Die Kupellen cweier nubischer Fursten in Debod und Dukke, dans liv, xxt (1927), 447-9 
(voir aussi Z.DUILG., v1 (1927), xl), résume ses importantes remarques sur le dessin et Pexécution des 
reliefs de deux temples nubiens (tude complite dans la .i.Z., Lxtt, 1928). 

M. WeERBROUCE, Les pleurevses du tumbeau de Mera, dans la Chron. Ey., 11 (1927), 48-31 et fig. fait 
connaitre un des plus charmants reliefs de Pancien empire. 

Deux monuments dans le commerce: A. E. K(xigut), da edghtenth-dynusty sepulehral stelv, dans 
The Antiquarian Quarterly, 1 (1927), 129-30 et pl. xi (coloration de Sekhmet), et 12 Eyyptian head of u 
princess. A student’s trial piece, ibid., 70 et pl. (modele de fice de reine, ép. ptolémarque). 

Scarabées. M. Preven, Die wissensehiuftliche Bedentung der ugyptischen Skarabuen, dans la ZDM.G., V1 
(1927), xli; Particle Starabuen, du méme auteur, dans Puuly-Kroll, t. uta, col. 447-59, est Fobjet d'un 
compte-rendu de A. WrepEMany, duns O.L.Z., xxx (1927), col. 564. 

alrmes, F, W. Kopprrs, The study of .tfrican bows und arrows, dans .tnthropos, XXII (1927), 622-4, 
présente de Vintérét pour Vare ¢gyptien. H. Bonyer, Die Waffen der Volker des Alten Orients (1926), est 
Yobjet de plusieurs compte-rendus, de A. CAaLDERINI, dans .tegyptus, vit (1927), 377-8; H. Kes, dans 
la Z.D.M.G., UXXXxI (1927), 287-99; S, A. B. Mercer, dans le 7.8.0.2, xt (1927), 245; G. Roper, dans 
D.LZ., xuvur (1927), col. 1555-7 ; Sripyey Surry, dans le Journ, x11, 277-8, et de E. Uncer, dans J/ist. 
Zeitschr., OXXXvII (1927), 180. 

W. Wott, Die Bewaffrung des altugyptischen Heeres (1926), est Vobjet de compte-rendus de S. A. B. 
Mercer, dans le J.S.0.2., x1 (1927), 81-2; A. Moret, dans la Ree. critique, xcrv (1927), 401-2; Ranken, 
dans Hist. Zeitschr., CXXXv (1927), 313; G. Roper, dans D.L.Z., xiv, col. 1555-7, et A, WIEDEMANY, 
dans 0.2.Z., XXX (1927), col, 245-6, 

Toutankhamon. Musce du Caire. Notice sommeaire des ubjets procenaat de la tombe de Toutankhamon, 
par les conservateurs du Muste. 2° édit., Caire, 1927. Voir J. Capart, Les Trésors de Tout-Ankh-Amon, 
dans la Chron. Eg, II (1927), 103-5. 

Le second volume de la narration officielle de exploration de la tombe a paru sous le titre: H. Carrer, 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-anen, 1, Londres, 1927. Compte-rendus dans 1.Z.V., no, 4586, 12 mars 1927, 440 et 
454; par R. C. C. Cray, dans Latiguity, 1 (1927), 498; par W. R. Dawson, dans The .tsiatic Ree, XXII 
(1927), 657-65; par W. Worr, dans 0.2.2. xxx (1927), col. 1060, Liédition hollandaise porte le titre: 
Het Graf van Tut-anch-Amon, ontdekt door wylen Graaf Carnarvon en Howard Courter, Vertaliny van 
A. Moresco, Amsterdam, 1927; Pédition allemande: Tut-anch-Amun. Ein cgyptisches Konigsyrab. Vad. 1. 
mit einem Beitrag: Zur Geschichte der agyptischen Kunst ron den Anfangen bis Tut-anch-Amun vou 
G. SternporFF, Leipzig, 1927. Compte-rendus par A. ScHarrr, dans D.Z.Z., xuvit (1927), col. 1761-4; 
par P, P. Scuepesta, dans .fzthropos, xxi (1927), 1030-1. L’cdition tchtque de Lexa est analysée par 
Jos. R. Lukes, dans la B.P.W., 1927, col. 753-7. Le premier volume est annoneé par N. ReEIcH, dans le 
J.A.OS., XLVI (1927), 273. 

Certains objets de premier ordre sont publics des lew: arrivce au Musée du Caire dans ZZ ¥., no. 4579, 
22 janv. 1927, 117-22; no. 4583, 19 fév. 1927, 297; no. 4584, 26 fév. 1927, 348, 350-7 (les bijoux et leur 
disposition sur la momie); no. 4592, 23 avril 1927, 709 (le roi dans la barque), 725 -31 (figures de divinites, 
bijoux, éventail, coffres et bateaux); no. 4604, 16 juillet 1927, 106-11 et 122 (palettes de scribe, boites 4 
miroir, bijoun). 
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Kertos, Tout-ankh-A mon, supplement du no. de juin 1927 de L’éeho de Tussociation des aneiens éléves 
des fries des éeoles chrétiennes, Bruxelles, est wn article de vulgarisation. Lu Réiacurnation de Tout-cukh- 
aun, dans Vilustrution de Pans, no. £390 du 23 avril 1927, 410, est Pécho dune féte mondaine an Caire. 

Deux bréves notes sur la tombe fameuse: dans la fer. areh., XXV (1927), 229, et dans .trt and Archaeo- 
logy, XXUE (19273, 41 (sur le replacement de la moinic dans le sarcophage). ; 

Ouchebtix, G. Danessy, Dew stutucttes funcrarres deee tnsertptions tusolites, dans la R.EBLA., 1 (1927), 
212 4, donne le texte de deux ouchebtis en sa possession, au nom dun Amenapt, avec inscriptions rappe- 
lant le chapitre V dn Livre des Morts. Je signale des exemplaires analogues 4 Oxford, Princeton, Berlin et 
Bruxelles. 

Bateaux, FE. AssMANN a écrit Varticle Schiff’ (Lleyypten’, dans le Real-Levikon der Vorgeschichte, Xt 
1927), 250-1, pl. 65 et 66. Liétude du gouvernaul a cté frte par W. F. Epcerton, Ancient Egyptian 
Steeriny Gear, daus VALS L., XU (1927), 255-65. A. E. K(xtau, Sea-Cruft of the ancients, dans The 
alatiquarion Quarterly, W (1927), 117-27 et fig. 77-127, est um article de vulgarisation (fig. 82-4, vases 
preéhistoriques avee Lateanx). 

Liouvrage de Cn. Borecs, 2lrt de le navigation, ost Vobjet de compte-rendus de CARLINI et VIVIELLE, 
85-43 ; de S. R. RK, GLaNxvILie, dans le Jouran/, xu, 122-4. 

A. Kusrer, Seefithrten der Alten Aegypter (Meereskunde, XiV, 9) (1925), ext annoncé par R. HEN Ig, 
dans Petermeni’s Mitteilangen, UXxit (1927), 112, et par K. Krerscumer, dans 0.2.2, Xxx (1927), 
eal, WO-1, A, Rosrer, Sehoituhet und Handelscerkehs des ustlichen Mittelineeres tm 2. vad 2. Jahrtausend 
re Che Alten Orient, Betheft 1), est analysé par E. Korneuany, dans Veryangenhelt und Gegenwart, XVII 

(1927),168. Le livre de Romota aud R. C. ANDERSON, The suiling-ship, sir thousand yeurs of history (1926), 
est Voljet d'un compte-rendn de H. H. Briypiry, dans The Antiquaries Journ, VII (1927), 88-91. 

Les canots de papyrus de FEyypte trouvent leur contre-partie moderne: G, REGELSPERGER, Lee Tehad, 
dans la Geographic commerciale, fevrier 1927, 61-64. 

Vtements. E. Drwtox, L'éeulution du costane duns PEyypte antique, dans L' Ethnographic, avyil— 
décembre 1927, 19-23; W. SPInGELRERG, Altargyptische gefueltelte (plissierte) Leinwandstoffe, dans les 
ASU, XXVIE (1027) 154-6 et 2 pl; mp, Zu den ultuegyptischen gefultelten Letnenstoffen, ibid., 241; 
R. Vatiors, Votes bibvoyraphiques a seheulagts et d histoire. Lindustrie du vétement en Egypte, dans la 
Ree. des Etudes unc., jullet —septembre 1927, 244-6. 

Divers. WK. GROBER, Atnderspielzeug vus alter Zeit. Berlin, 1927. Deux compte-rendus de H. Gress- 
MANN, Altorivutulische Bidder cum Alten Testament, par O, EtssFeip, dans la Zettsehr. fiir Missionshunde 
und Religiousiriss., XLIT (1927), 269, et J. Hempet, dans D.Z.Z., xtvur (19275, col. 2089, E. A. W. Bune, 
The miming. 2° dit, Cambridge, 1925, est critiqué par H. Boxer, dans 0.2.7, XXX (1927), col. 351-2, 
et loud par S. ALB. Mercer, dans le J8.1.22., XI (1927), 78-9. 
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Droit. 


J. Cerny et T. E, Peer publient un contrat de mariage de la XX¢ dynastie: 1 marriage settlement of 
the teentieth dynasty. An unpublished document from Turin, dans le Journal, x11, 30-9 et pl. xiiim—xv. 
En appenlice est pubhé un ostracon de la collection Gardiner. 

K. Brecera ctudie Vesclavage egyptien: Lu schiacdt uell autico Eyitto et suot rapporti con lo sviluppo 
alla civilte egiziany, dans le BSLGLE., XV (1927), 71-5. 

M. Sawn Nicono recherche Pinfluence du droit asiatique sur les contrats de mariage de lépoque perse : 
Vardi rusiatisches Reehtsyut in den uyyptischen Ehevertrayen der Perserzit, dans O.L.Z., XXX (1927), col. 217- 
21. On trouvera dans le Journ, cts/utique, oet.—deéc. 1927, 342, le compte-rendu Wune conférence de 
A. Morvr sur les législations et les coutiunes relatives vu caractire de la propricté et 4 la dévolution 
des successions en Egypte. Voir aussi Byypte uncienne et Bhoutan, dans [Asie francaise, mai 1927, 186 
(dualisiue adininistratif ). 

3IOGRAPHIES. 

G, Bévédite. Cu. Borecx, Georges Bénédite (1857-1926), dans la R.E.A., 1, 230-78 avec 1 portrait ; 
AZ, 1927, 99; La Géoyruphic, mars—avril 1927, 300; Hommage « G. Bénédite, dans Lu Renaissance, 
19 inars 1927, 9: Les obseques dun eqyptologue, dans le Bulletin de Cart ancien et moderne, no. 738, mai 
1927, 139; Cérémoniv a le mémoire de @. Bénédite au Musée du Louvre, le 12 mays 1927, dans les Beuux- 
alrts, V, 15 avril 1927, 130. 

HM. Beagseh, G. STEINDOREF, Zim 100, Geburtstag Heinrich Bruysch’s, dans Forschungen und Fort: 
schritte, UT (1927), 47-8 
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Champollion le Jeune. G. GaBrient, Letters of Champollion le Jeune, dans A.S A. XXX1 (1927), 473. 
C. Lacier, Autour de lu Pierre de Rosette, Bruxelles, 1927, réunit une série études a propos du deéchiftre- 
ment des hiéroglyphes par Chintelfion: compte-rendu par L. Janaperr, dans Ktvdes, Paris, 20 wars 
1927, 757. 

Auron Ember, Kurt Seruz, taron Ember. Professor der Aegyptoloyie in Bultimore, 1878-10 26, das 
la A.Z, LXII (1927), 130-1. 

£. Naville. A. M. Brackmay, dans le J.R.A.S., avril 1927, 406-8; M. Bouter. daus LP Anthropologie, 
XXXVI (1927), 60U; ET. Gaduuee dans le Bull. de UInst. Pin IX (1927), 134.5; H. R. Hatt, dans le 
Journal, x11, 1-6 et 1 portrait; J. A. Méaywarp), daus le JS.U.2, Xt (1927), 167; 8. Reryacu, dans 
la Rev. dreh., xxv (1927), 216, et dans la LZ. Lx (1927), 182; LJ d., XNXE (1927), 3995 Ler. des questions 
scientifiques, janvier 1927, 177. 

E. Schiapurelli, A. CAnpERtst, dans Aegyptus, VIII (1927), 337-8. 

G. Schweinfurth, L. Kurmer, Georges Schieinfurth et ses recherches sur la plore pluaraonique, dans la 
REA, 1 (1927), 198-202. 

£. von Steglin. Noack, dans Vutr chuologischer Anceiger, 1927, col. 426. 

H, Sottus. R. Wetit, dans PAnneuire de Ecole pratique des huutes Etudes, \027-%, 15-235 ALAA. 
XXNXI (1927), 359; A. More, dans la Rev. urch., XXVv (1927), 219-20, et dans le Journ. dex Debuts, i" janvier 
1927; P. Jovcuer, dans .tegyptus, vit (1927), 112-13. 

a. Moret. Biographie par Cu. Borex, dans le Larousse mensuel dlustré, Vit (1927 ;, 440-1. 

A. Buud. Y. Osrroca, Cre Eyyptoloyue, dans les ti neles politiques et htt. 45 2U wins 1927, 300. 

P. Jouguet. Article dans la Semudne éyypteenne, 4 novembre 1927. 


Varia. 

Je ne pense pas nécessaire de deétailler le contenu des nombreuses notes de la Chron. Ey, ni les Vutes 
and News de 1.2, 1927, 32, 64, 112, et du Journul, Xur, TY-S3 et 261-7, 

W. SPIEGELBERG annonce la fondation du Saninaire dEgyptologie de FUniversité de Munich: Des 
Seminur fur Aegyptologie, daus Jubiluums Festschrift der Unéerrsitut: Miuchen, 1927, 183-4. FW. von 
Bisstne, Veuve Aufyaben der Aegyptologic, dans les Saddentsche Monutshefte, XSXUt 11927), 426-9, trace 
un programme de recherches. Plusicurs auteurs soulignent Pwuvre de la Fondation Egy ptituique Reine 
Elisabeth: G. GABRIEL, La Fondazione eyittologica belgu “ Regina Elisabetta” ¢ le sve pabblicacioni, dans 
Aegyptus, vir (1927), 169-74; O. GILLaty, dans la Ler. frunco-belye, VIE (1927), 292-8 eb + te, et dans 
“Por et Lire” de Bruxelles, u (1927), 2: aa oetill; M.Srracmays, dans ulrt e¢ Tourisme, w (1 W275, 141-3 
et fig. La Chron. Ey. est appréciée par S. ReiNacs, dans la Lee. steed, XXVI (1927), 303-4, 

W.S. Buackuay nous a donnée un premier livre, plein de choses curieuses et bien observees: The 
Felluhin of Upper Egypt: their religious, soci? and fudustrial lite to-day, with special reference to surcivals 
Jrom Ancient Times, Londres, 1927; compte-rendu par W. R. Dawson, dans .tsdutiéc Ler, \MIV (1927), 812-3. 

On ne sait trop dans quelle catégorie classer le livre de TH. Frturn, Aeqypten and der moderne Mensch, 
Lin Beitrug zum Erleben der Seele in Lendschutt und Kunst, Berlin, 1927, auqnel W. ScucBarr, dans 
O.L.4., XXX (1927), col. 566-7, a consacré un article écrasant. 

Voiei quelques romans ou ccrits littéraires: Cart Marra Kaurmany, Die Vorlorene Stadt, Roman aus 
dem dyyptischen Ausgraberleben, Berl, 1927; P. Fivan (fils) et H. AtLores, Wiriekris, Paris, 1927 
Sr. Konaczkowski, Le Phurwor (étude sur le roman de BiLEstas Pres}, dans Le Alambern, & (1927), 
77-81; D. Merezukovoky, .ldhnatun, King of Egupt, Loudves, 1927: ML. Cavatrert, Sotto le ole Moro 
(tn Eyitto 4000 anni fu), Florence, 1927 (compte-rendu Clogieux par A. CALDERINT, dans clegyptes, Vi 
(1927), 203-4); D. MereiKovsky, Les Vysteres de 1 Orient. Egypte, Babylone, Paris, W927; ZU. Zanne, 
Oceultisme occidental et ésotérisme oriental, Lausanne, 1927; A. Lenry, Js/s et Pallas. Deshaji MOrivnt et 
@ Occident, Paris, 1927; J. pp Heyxezen, Visions d’hypoydes. dans la Chron. Ey. wt, 36-443 A. WEIGALL, 
Flights into Antiquity, Londres, s.d. (1927!) 

L. THomas, Le centenurre du mormonisme, dans V Illustration, no, 4404, 30 juillet 1927, 110-11, rappelle 
que parmi les livres sacrés du mormonisine se trouvent des papyrus ¢gyptiens. 

Le Fantéine du British Museum ext cvequeé dans la note: The * yhost” anyone muy sec at the British 
Museum, dans LLY. no. 4584, 26 fév. 1927, 342-3. Le indme journal, no. 4619, 29 octobre 1927, 760 
représente une peinture de Pompci: uf ecrienture of five drunken Ethiopitus, feastiug ta an evedru besule 
the Nile, und threatened by u erocudile: A wall-puinting from the House of Tages at Pompe. 

JEAN CAPART. 
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The work is again divided as follows: 
Literary Tests. H. J. M. Mite, British Museum. 
Rehgion, Magic, Astrology (including texts). A. D. Nocx, Clare College, Cambridge. 

. Publications of non-literary texts. H. I. Benz, British Museum. 

. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography aud Chronology. J. G. MILne, 20 Bard- 
well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman Periods), and N. H. Baynes, Fitzwalters, 
Northwood, Middlesex (Byzantine and Arab Periods). 
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$5, Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J. G. MILNE (Ptole- 
maic and Graeco-Roman), and N. H. Bayyes (Byzantine and Arab). 

$6. Law, F. pe ZuLveEta, 37 Norham Road, Oxford. 

$7. Palaeography and Diplomatic. Miss M. E. Dicker, 21 Elm Bank Mansions, London, S.W. 13. 

$8. Lexicography and Grammar. R. M°KENZIE, St John’s College, Oxford. 

$9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts. H. I. Beun. 


$10. Miscellaneous and Personal. H. 1 Benn, 


The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals : 


AZ=Leitschritt fur uyyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde. 

Am. Hist. Rer.= American Historical Reriew. 

AZ A.= American Journal of Archaeology, 

alia. Journ. Phil. = American Journal of Philology. 

wlne. Eyypt= Ancient Eyypt. 

Archie= Archiv fur Pupycusforsehuny. 

Arch. fi Rel. = lrehic fur Religionsirissenscha ft. 

Boll, fil. class, = Bollettino di filologia classica. 

Bull. bibl. et péd.= Bulletin bibliogruphique et pé- 
dayogique du Musée Belye. 

Ball, Soe, Arch, @ Aler,= Bulletin de lua Société 
Royle PArcheologie @ Alexandrie. 

B.Z.= Byiantinische Zeitschrift. 

Chron. d Ey. = Chronique PE yypte. 

CL. Phil, = Classicul Philology. 

CL Quart. = Classivul Quarterly, 

Cl, Ree. = Classica) Review, 

CL Weekly = Classical Weekly. 

C.-R. de. Laser. ct BLL. = Comptes-Rendus de Uheu- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres. 

D Lit.-2.= Deutsche Literaturzeituny. 

GGA, = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeiyen. 

Mist. Z.= Historische Zeitschrift. 

SAILS. =Journa! of Hellenic Stuclies, 

SBS. = Journal of Roman Studies. 

Suhrb. f. Lit.=Jahrbuch fur Liturgrewissenschaft. 


Journal=Journal of Egqyptiun Archaeology. 

Journ, Sar.=Journal des Savants. 

V.G.G.= Vachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schujten zu Gottingen. 

0.L.Z.= Orientulistische Litteratur-Zeitung. 

Phil. Woch.= Philologische Wochenschrift. 

Rech. se. relig. = Recherches de science religieuse. 

Rev. arch, = Revue urchéologique. 

, belge= Revue belye de philologie et d'histoire. 

. de phil. = Revue de philologie. 

Ree. @hist. eccl.= Revue Whistoire ecelésiustique. 

Rev, 4, anc.= Revue des études unciennes. 

Rev. ét. yr. = Rerne des études greeques, 

flee. hist. dr. fr. et étr.= Revue de Vhistotre du droit 
Francais et ranger, 

Rev. hist. rel. = Revue de Vhistoire des religions. 

Rhein, Mus.= Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. 

Rie. di fil.= Rivista di filologiu clussiea. 

Sitzungsb. = Nitzungsberichte. 

Symb, Oslo. = Symbolue Oslvenses, 

Theol. Lit.-Z.= Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

Z.7. Nirchengesch, = Zeitsch rift fir Kirchengeschichte. 

Z. f. Numisin. = Zeltschrift fur Numismatek. 

Z, nout. Wiss. = Zeitschrift fur neutestumentliche Wis- 
senschuft. 


4. Sur.-Stift.= Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung. 


1. Literary Texts. 

General. A survey of the new textual evidence provided by papyri is made by Dr. B. A. VAN GRONINGEN 
in his inaugural lecture as Hoogleeraar of Greek Language and Literature at Leiden, 23 Jan. 1929, based 
largely on Oldfather. Similarly, in Zer. é€. gr, XLU, 255-87, P. CoLLomp discusses the effect on theories 
of transmission caused by the “eclecticism” of the papyri. 
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PowsL and Barser’s second series of ew Chupters in Greek Literuture, bniefly mentioned last year, 
includes essays on the new Cullimachus, Menander, Later Epic Poctry, Later Lyric and Moralist, New 
historical fragments, Diatribe, Music, Medicine, with appendix on new Hesiodea. Review by C. M. Bowra 
in Cl. Rev., xLut, 181-3, and by H. J. Rose ?} in /U/S., xurx, 300-1, 

The British Museuin Cutulogue of Literury Pupyri is reviewed by Kxox in Sournel, xv, 189-41, with 
important metrical observations, restorations, and interpretations, particularly i Nemonides, the Dramatic 
Lyrics, Poseidippus and Parthenius. Reviewed also by F. Wincanp in Litteris, 1929, 81-2. Noticed by 
W. Baver in Theol. Lit.-Z., wiv, 4. 

The new P.S.1., vol. 1x, contams: Homer, Hesiod: Theogowy and Seutum, [socrates: Punegyricus, 
{Hipponax, Erinna], Doric mythological fragment, [Come Berenices, Guomological, fambé scholia}, Logic 
fragment, Christian Liturgical fragmeut. For the first editions of the items bracketed sce last year 
bibliography. 

In dm. Journ. Phil., b, 255-65, 386-9, C. W. Keyes publishes papyri of extant authors in Columbia 
University—Jliud, the Phuedrus, Isucrates: caré rév cogioror, Apollonius: ulryonauticu, iv, 675-96, 724-— 
44; two further fragments of Homer from //. vy and Od. xvii. In 1. 354 of the latter is a new reading dos. 

We may here mention an interesting article in Rhein, Mus. LXXVIU, 221-3, by E. Perensrn, Die 
Bedeutung der dxeavé-Ahklanusttion, illustrating the meaning in the papyri from Chrysostom mepi cevodo€lus. 
P. finds no evidence for the identification of NeiAos and S«ceaves, but he ounts to mention the crucial 
instance in Brit. Mus. Lit. Pap. 239, ll. 8, 9. 

Epic. A late poet of the Nonnus school is edited, from a papyrus binio (Pap. Ca, Vindob. 29788 a—c), 
by H. GERSTINGER as Pumprepios von Punopolis, Kidyllien ete. wud zwet Briefe des Uregorios con Necian:, 
in Sitzungsb. Wien. Ak, 2U8: 3, 1928, Pumprepios died in 488, and the present book cannot be much later. 
Reviewed by E. A. BarBer in C7. ee, XLII, 237-8, by P. Maas in Gaomon, V, 250-2, with many suz- 
gestions, and by O, ScHissen in Phil. Woek,, 1929, 1073-80. Sec also K. Horva in D. Lit.-Z., 1929, 
2349-51, 

In Papiri Milanesi (* Aegyptus,” S. Scientitica), vol. 1, 1-3, are published fragments of stenetd i, 638-40, 
649-51, with word for word Greek version from a 4/5 cent. papyrus. 

The identity of the British Museum Devnysived is settled once for all by R. Keypeny in Lil. Woeh., 
1929, 1101, who equates B.M. fray. 1, recto, 1. 4 with frag. 26 uf the Bussuricu of Dionysius iu MULLER, 
Geogr. Gr. Min. U, xxvii, thus confirming an early surmise of Kenyon’s. 

The Certamen forms the sulyject of au article by C. GALLavoril, Genes! ¢ trudizione letteruria dl? 
uyone tru Homero ed Esiods, in Liv. di fil, N.S. Vu, 31-59, and also inspires a note in C2. Gaurt, XXIV, 10, 
by T. W. ALLEN, who regards its purpose as conceled literary criticisin. 

WinaMowiltz restores, in Hermes, LX, 376, 0 line of Luphorion Berliner Nlassiker Terte, Vv, 57, 1. 7). 
jorparreto [méud&. 

Lyric. VITELui’s edition of the new Erinn fragments now PSL. L090) 1s reviewed by PL Maa» in 
D. Lit.-Z., 1929, 116-17, and by Vouttano in Gnomon, Vv, 171, 288. Their suggestions, and those of other 
scholars, are incorporated in the dddendu tu P.S.L, Lx. 

Elegie, From the new Coma Bereniees Qaow P.S.1. 1092) Hotsman emends Cutullus 66. 54 in C7 fev, 
XLUI, 168. In C7. PAi?., xxiv, 290-2, H. W. PREscorr suggests for L 2 oplu€ 6,3eAG]s. See also E. PRAENKEL 
in Gnomon, V, 265-8, L. CAstiniont in Boll. fil. cluss., XAXV, 268-9, aud Maas in J. Lit.-Z., 1929, 612-14. 

Scholars disagree about the nterpretation of @ mavtos—spocoy in P. Oxy. 2079, 33, WILAMowITZ in 
Hermes, xiv (Lesefruchte, CCLX¥) puts a stop at dpscor, and thinks @a means “where.” P. PRIEDLANDER 
in Hermes, LXIV, 383-4, makes iva tinal, depending on ey, and regards d wavres us a parenthesis. This 
seems the most natural way. He reads eALaive in 15. Iba Rape in Philolagus, LXXX1V, 173-8, would 
read &pocorv! She makes suggestions also for frs. 9. 39 and 6. 8 (Pfeiffer), M. PoHtené m V6.0, 1929, 
150-5, disregards questions of space in his suggestions for P. Ory. 2079. 

The scholiast of B.M. Lit. Pap. 181 18 himself puzzled, if A. Wirstraxds restorations in Er nos, XXVIU, 
116-18 from Homeric scholia are sound. From lemmata in the sume Pap. 181, MILNE restores P. Oxy. 
2079, 11-12, in Cl. Rev., Xi, 214, aff xara Aewra | dbe péev]. It lovks a» if the shorter poems of Mimn- 
nermus had also female titles. 

In P. Oxy. 2080 (Aitiv, ii, 68}, POWELL reads peppvot por arepvyecow erov, in Cl, Quert., XXL, 113. 

A new theory about the Hamburg elegiaes in Coflretuneu Aleveudring, pp. 131-2, is developed by 
A. Mosnenrayno in Boll. #7. eluss., 1929, 191-5: Cw ignote trrastone det Gulati in Siria al tempo dé 
Antioco III? 
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PREISENDANZ reviews F, WirstRanb, Studien cur yriech. Anthologie, in D. Lit,-Z., 1928, 2449-50, W. 
uses papyrus evidence. 

Drame. An event of the first importance is JENSEN’s long awaited Menundri reliquiue in pupyris et 
membrunts sercutue now at last published by Weidmann. Commended by Winamowrrz in Gnomon, v, 
465-9, who, however, regrets the lack of translation. 

Lyitreportes 359 is emended by K. FW. Scumipt in Phil. Wock., 1929, 861-4. Reads épaurov rot Oédovta, 

In Hermes, XIV, 267-70, Korte shows why he would keep tréypuoos in Epitrepoates 117. The same 
play, 1 416, is restored by W. E. J. Kuiper from a scholium to Wasps 1258. Reads dp[aé émdra€, 6 8? 
npxos} ras dppis, in Mnemosyne, LVU, 163-8. Kuiver also makes important suggestions, 7b., 235-44, on 
the role of Siminias. 

E, Scuwanrrz in Hermes, LXtv, 1-15, proposes interpretations of the Perikedromene. F. MILTNER does 
the same for the Swate in Mitth. d. Veredus kluss. Philology. cu Wien, 1927, 60-7, L. A. Post publishes 
Menandreu in Cl. Quurt., XXL, 209-12. 

Parts of three columns of a new comedy (with characters Laches and Moschion) are published by 
VITELLI in Std. cul. di fil. eluss., N.S. vu, 235-42. The MS. can be dated 59—60 A.v. 

Another important event is the Locb Herudus (disguised as Herodes) by Knox. It includes also 
Hippouax, Cercidas, and the Choliambic Poets, and is crammed with riches, including one ineditum, 
p. 256. Commended, with many suggestions and some annoyance, by Maas in D. Lit.-Z., 1929, 1864-8. 

In Vuemosyne, LVM, 191-2, W. A. L. VRErKEN points out the correct translation of Herodas iv, 69-71. 
dvydda€& dy ctu. =1 would have exclaimed (in admiration) “Vin frightened the ox will hurt me.” 

Hetce Lyxusy writes in Lrunvs, XXVI, 52-8, on the Mocyedrpca Mime (P. Oxy. 413). For the alleged 
Kanarese in this Mime, see now Appendix III of Yew Chupters by Rev. E. P. Rice. 

Ichneutve 302 (Pearson) is restored by F. Marx in Rhein, Mus., LXXVIII, 224 as povei pev aid]ro[v 
plopeiyn. popetyyn =callua aprunum. 

An important article on the new MMipponwe (now P.S.L 1089) is published by K. Larre, with un- 
flinching restorations, in Zermes, LXLV, 8385-8. Ife thinks Petronius used it, but doubts if the author is 
not later than Mipponas, See tuv the Loch Herodus, p. 62, and UG, Corpora in Studi itul. di fil. class., 
N.S. Vil, 85-8. 

History. An article on Lachares aud Demetrius Polioreetes by W. 8. FERGUSON in CL. Ph i., XXIV, 1-31, 
uses PL Oay. 2082. 

CLasiGniont] in Boll, fil. class. XXXV, 212-13, makes sugyestions relative to Levi's article on P. Oxy. 
2088 and Servius Tullius. 

In Symb. Oslo., Vit, 92, 8. P. Thomas writes on the Thucydides text (PB. Oxy, 1376). 

Winamowirz reviews Javopy’s Fraymente der yriech. Historiker iu D. Lit.-Z., 1928, 2449-50. 

New fragiments of historical works are discussed by KE, M. WankER in Yew Chu pters, 66-75. 

Music, The important article on “CGreck Music in the Papyrt and Inscriptions” by J. F. Mountrorp 
in Vew Chapters, 2a ser., 146-83, should be consulted. 

Muthematic. Un Cl Phil. xxrv, 321-9, F. E. Ropsrxs publshes from the 2nd cent. P. Mich. 620 a 
series of mathematical problems. Probably a schoolbouk. 

Medivine. The Lnoayns Londinensis Iutricu ix treated by E. T. Wrrutnuton in Yew Chupters, 183-8, 

A 3rd—4th cent. recipe for restoring the hair is published by S. MOLLER in Griech. Pupyri aus dem 
Berlonwsr Museum, 1929, 81-2, frou Pap. Berl. 11317 recto, 

Oratory. POHLES Sprache des Hypereides is reviewed by D. C, Wessenine in Museum, XXXv1, 174, and 
by J. Sykurris in D. Lit.-Z., 1929, 702-5. 

An Encomium on Demosthenes is published from the 2nd cent. P. Mich. 10 in Zruns. alia. Philol. Ass., 
LVI, 2759-95, by W. Everetr Buake. 

In Hermes, LXV, 491-7, LuRrA returns to the subject of the connexion between Antiphon Sophistes 
and the sdecander of Euripides. 

See too the important article by W. M. Epwarps in Ver Chupters, 88-124, eutitled “ Dialogos, Diatribe, 
Melete.” 

Philosophy. Au extremely important volume has been published by Vourtano, Epicuri et Epicureorum 
Neriptu in Herculun. Papyris serrata (Weidmaun, 1928). Reviewed, with many suggestions, by R. Pat- 
LIPPSON in V.G.G,, 1929, 127-49, and also in Rie. di fil, NS. vit, 101-9. See also note 2b,, 290. 

P. Suorey in (7. Phil, xxiv, 409-10, writes on Plato «nd the 
Commentary. 


Stote oixetwors in the Berlin Theaetetus 
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Philodemus is the subject of notes in Iie. di fl., vit, 244-6, with references to Gregory Nazianzeu and 
Quintilian ; and E. Orta in PAil. Woehk., 1929, 125-7, also gives restorations. 

A papyrus of Plato’s Politicws 308 8 ix published by G. Ruppera in Nymb. Oslo, viri, 92-4. No 
important readings, 

Romance, A \elated review of F. ZiIMMERMANN’s thesis, De Churitunts codice Thebaao, which appeared 
in 1922 in Philologus, UXXvI, 330-81, is published by L. Casmantont in Gromer, Vv, 127 9, and a 
further note in Boll. fil. eluss , XXXVI, 158-9. 





2. ReLicion, Maate, Astronocy, 
(ieluding Te rts.) 


General, A, WirDEMANN’s Inbliography, alyyptisehe Religion (Arch. f. Rel., XXVI, 331-61) contains 
rauch that bears on this period, 

F. Binapen, Die yruko-ayyptischen Feste (Neue Heidelberger Juhrbucher, 1929, 1-1: dedicated to 
G. Vitelli on his 80th birthday) is of quite execptional interest and value. After some general remarks 
on nomenclature ete., B. publishes a new Heidelberg papyrus (Inv. Nr. 1818) giving a list of feasts with 
dpyupixal nuépar; they include ‘Tudaria, and he ascribes it with reason to the neighbourhood of Dendera. 
He then gives the data available from other calendars, Greek and hieroglyphic, and adds a most valuable 
list of festivals with fest¢monia (relutting incidentally BRAUNINGER’s suggestion, NXAPMOSYNA (Aer mes, 
Lx, 484-5)). It brings out the very great strength of the native religious element. [I can add only a 
reference for Pelusta to Tertullian, De buptismo, 5, discussed by me in Journ. Theol. Stud., XXVIII, 289 -V0, 
and by Donaer, .tatike und Chrostentym, 1, and the puzzling Evorapyia...’AdeEavdpeias SeXeveeiov in KEIL- 
VON PREMERSTEIN, Lrster Relsebrricht, 20, no, 27 B, 1. 20, which postulites an dyov Sedevxetos, on which 
cf. JUS., xuvuy, 42, note 114. Tt should further be remarked that the ordinary Osiris festival, 17-20 
Athyr, does not appear in the calendars of Soknopaiu Nesos or Edfu or Esnah: this may be due to omission 
or there may have been local variations. ] 

J. B. Hurry, Linkotep, is reviewed by Cu. Borgux, Rev. hist. rel, Xcvi, 282 8 (instructive and 
laudatory). 

O. Werxreicn, Gerhet wad Winder, Zuei Abhaadlungen cur Religions- und Literaturgeschichte, offprinted 
from Genethliakon Wilhelin Schinid cum siebzigsten Geburtstug am 24 Februar 1929 dargebracht (Tubinger 
Bettraye aur Altertumswisseaschaft, V, Stuttgart, Kohlhaminer, 1929), pp. 167-464, handles with great 
learning and penetration Gebctsrgotsmus (prayers for evil to he averted and tumed elsewhere) and the 
miraculous opening of doors. In this connexion he discusses various passages from magic papyrl 
(pp. 343 ff.), also the dupides of the Serapeun (369, 464). [Compare a queer type of altars with windows 
in them known in Cyprus and in a Mithraeum discovered by FR. DREXEL, Das Austell Stock stadt (Ober- 
germunisch-ratische Limes, 33, 1910), 80.] 

IKANOKION. Leligivse Terte des Griechentuas in Verbindung mit Geruarp Kirren und Orra WELN- 
REICH herausgegeben von HERMANN KLEINKNECHT (Stuttgart, Kohlhaminer, 1929, pp. xvi-+115) in a very 
serviceable anthology. 

Ptolemaie. H. Voukmann, Stuer crm Memeseskalt CArch. f. Rel, xxvi, 296-321, with 2 plates), 
presents an excellent conspectus of new material mainly from Egypt, discusses the two Nemeseia at 
Alexandria, points to an Egyptian equivalent of Nemesis as a cause for her popularity in Egypt, and 
treats her rdéle as a goddess of victory worshipped by the army and in the theatre. Vo is a welcome 
addition to the ranks of students in this field. 

P. Roussgn, Un nouvel hymue & Isis (fev. ét. yr. 1929, 137-68), gives a penetrating commentary on 
the hymn found by Salaé at Cyme and its analogues, eg. the hymn at Cyrene (for which the analogy of 
Euripidean and New Comedy prologues is to be noted. Ch Weixreicn, -frch. f. ftel., XvuT, 38 th The 
prologues profess also to be revelations). His discussion, pp. 164 ff, of the obscure process by which the 
Graeco-Roman mysteries of Isis took shape is also valnahle. 

To the question of the Ptolemaic @eadopos W. W. Tarn returns in a postcript to L. R. FARNELL, 
Hellenistic Ruler-Cult: Interpretation of two teats (J-HS., XLIX, 78-80). 

R. Rerrzenstew, Die Hullenistischen Mysterienreliyiouen, is reviewed by E. Bicker, Phil. Woeh., XLix, 
196-207 ; S. R[Ervacu], Rev, wrek., XXX, 176; E. Brtom, Zur Frage nach dem Ursprong der hellewistischen 
Mysterien, by K. H. E. De Jona Muserm, XXXVI, 100-1; K. KERENYI, Dee yriechiseh-ortentulische Rowutv- 
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Hteratur in reliyionsyeschichtlicher Beleuchtuag, by A. BoULANGER, Rev. &. une., XXX1 (1929), 64-5, and 
L. Svan, Boll, #1 cluss., XXXVI, 36-41; E, Witiiuer, Hugivs, by P. 1. Mprarstores, Bys.-neugr. Juhrb., Vi, 
543-4. 

W. Dronsa, Terres enites qréco-€gyptiennes, Rev, arch, XX1¥ (1929), 281-90 (with one plate), publishes 
an Athene type and two interesting altar-heariny figures (one the head of a Silenus, the other the head of 
a Won) which he connects with processional usages, 

Romina, A very welcome event is the publication of Fraxz Cumont, Les religions orientales duns le 
piydnisme romain (qnatrieme ¢cdition pubhée sous les auspices du Muste Guimet. Paris, Geuthner, 1929, 
pp. xvi+339, with 16 plates and 13 figures:. This famous book re-appears with a new chapter, on the 
mysteries of Bacchus at Rome, with w complete revision of the very full notes at the end, and with an 
admirable selection of ilustrations, It is of the greatest use to the specialist and, at the same time, 
an ideal introduction to the subject. Cumont has also in his paper Cae représentation du dieu Alexandrina 
da temps (C.-R. de. Inser., 1928, 274-82) published a bas-relief of Aion and Kore, and discussed the fusion 
at Mexandria of the local sod lien with the Persian Zervan. 

FP. WorMarp, wt Fragment of Accounts dealing with Religions Festivals (Journal, Xv, 239-42), publishes 
an interesting and puzzling teat relating to festivals at Oxyrhynchus. 

TE. B. Whatters], t reZtef of Sarapis (British Museum Quarterly, wv, 4-5, pl. vi), publishes a curious 
Dasalt disk, of the latter half of the Ist century a.p., dedicated to Sarapis, with a strange inscription ending 
TO BACIAAIN ANEOHKEN, and on its other side a bust of the radiate deity wearing the calathos. 

T learn froin Phe. Woek., XLix, 857, that A. Sana, Listy filologické, uv, Hlidka arehaeologika, 289- 
301, publishes a glass bottle with a pauorama of Puteoli, apparently showing the Serapeum, and suggests 
that the lottle was used to bring Nile water for religious purposes and that the inscription FELIX PIE 
ZESATS CVM TVIS has magical significance. 

K. Scorr, Getvemn’s propayanda and Antonys bE svi EBRIFTATE (Class. Phil. XXIV, 133-41), is a 
valuable contribution to the religious politics preceding Actium. 

Magi, ACS. Wusr A Greek Cryptogram (offprinted from Proc. Brit. .Lcad., xv, 1929, pp. 10 and plate, 
2 fn.), publishes a small Michigan magical papyrus written in disguised Greek letters and brilliantly 
deciphered by him, It gives directions for making oneself beautiful. K. Pretsenpanz briefly announced 
the discovery in Gvomon, V, 457-8, and has since dealt with it in an important review, Pia. Wock., xurx, 
1544-9 [His suggestion that, 1 4, Tupdvos is a slip for "Ooipews and, 1. 5,”Oowpw a slip for Tudéva is 
very reasonable: the error may of course have taken place in the writer’s mind.] The work hag also been 
reviewed by A.D. Nock, Class, Rev. xii, 238, [T would add a remark on 1. 18 [dad]yyedre ra xpurrd 
THs puprovipov Oeds “Ioidus. Tf, a» Preisend.nz urges, the tirst few lines are addressed to Isis, this is not, 
as Hunt makes it, part of the prayer: it is an injunction directed to the man using the charm, and 
Indding him recite or threaten to recite the secrets of the goddess. A parallel for this sort of shorthand 
is the commnon use of Adyos ‘ey. 1. 2208 of the great Paris papyrus). I withdraw my suggestions on 4 and 
Sf. [s Tako in 21 for Tax@3, and not as Pr. suggests for Taw? ‘Cod of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’ would 
he Hable to atmisunderstanding like that which has made the proper name Sa8aeO out of ‘Lord of hosts.’] 

ALS. Hest, An dacantation in the Ashmolean Musenm (Journal, xv, 155-7), publishes an interesting 
love-charm attached to a clay figure: it is notable for its homosexual intent (hence the sentimentalism 
(Ll. 14d, cuvxardpectov tes yuxds duorépor, absent from ordinary erotic magic) and for these invocations, 
(1. 5) ddova d3paca€ rufolure kai ca8aws and (1. 22) dco aSovat, operate Oeov, ob ériv Tovopa ta Greedy 
dww cai ddova. H. reprints a Teuwara charm published by J. G. Mitnx, .trchév, v, 393, which he inter- 
prets as a love-charin and not a defieiv, perhaps rightly. here two women are concerned. 

ALD. Nock, Grek Magiewl Pupyrt (Journal, xv, 219-35), vives, a propos of the new edition by 
PREISENDANZ, an account of the genesis of this literature, urging that its substratum had taken shape 
by the first century of our era, bringing it ito connexion with the Pythagorean revival, and discussing 
a Inystie stram sometimes apparent in it and its relation to Pustis Sophia. He shows also that a 
comparison of 72. Ty, 335 ff with a Cairo lead tablet points to an original earlier than either, [F. C. Burgitr 
draws mny attention @ propos of p, 225, to the fact that in the Monastery of Epiphanius there are ostraca 
giving the heathen (planetary) days of the week: ie. they had to be taught to monks about A.D. 600,] 

8. Errren, Zu Philostruts Herotkos (Syncb. Oslo., vit, 1-51), is a very valuable study of the picture 
Philostratus gives of heroic cultus and of the continual revelations received by the duedoupyds from 
Protesilaus. EB. deds with the parallel thus afforded to magic papyri, eu. avoraais, and stresses Neo- 
pi thagorean influence on the Philostratean deal. 
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K. PREISENDANZ, Papyrt gruccue magicue, 1, has been reviewed by Tu. HopFNer, Gnomon, v, 575-7; 
P. Cornart, Rez. de phil., Sér, 3, HI, 313-14; H.J. Rose, C0. Rer., stam, 74-5: A.D. Nock, J. //S., XLIX, 
124: W. Bauer, Theol. Lit.-Z., wv, 102-4: an anonymous writer, Journal of Religion, 1X, 153-4. 

Lexa, La mayie dans PEyypte uncienne, has een reviewed by J. Tovraty, Journ. des Sue. 1929, 
126-84; P. Moxter, Rec, et. ane, 31, 68 9; A.W. Suorter, Journal, xv, 137-8: Ca. Bureex, Ree, hist. 
rel., XCVH, 120-31 (very high praise). 

Lyxw THornpike, History of magic, has been reviewed by P. A[LpHANDERY], Ree. hist. rel. CVT, 147; 
O. BAUERNFEIND, Dir Worte der Dirmonen tin Murkuseoungelian, by FB. Fascusr, Theol. Lit.-Z., Liv, 482-3; 
Symb. Ostlo., u1-v by J. Bran, ob. 586-7. 

Astrology. Catalogus codiewm astrologurum gruccorum: codicum Parisinorium partem primcam desc ripsit 
Fr. Comoxt. Tomi vit, Pars r (Bruxelles, M. Lamertin, 1929. Pp. vi+292, 1 plate.) This admirable 
volume completes the record of the Paris MSS. and gives new fragmeuts of Vettius Valens and Rhetorius, 
the Slethodus of Hermes and other valuable material. 

Bowu-BezoLp-GunvEL, Sterngluube und Sterndeutung, is reviewed by O. Casen, Jahrb. fi Litary., 
vit, 309; K. Ca. Scumreper, Geschichte der Alchemie, aud Fr. StrUnz, -lotrologic Alchemie Mystek, Vy 
R. Vitxer, Theol. Lit.-Z, wiv, 11. We may note in passing J. von Neoereey, Dee Walsrcetchen dis 
Himimels in der indischen Mantik (Arch. f. Rel, XXvt, 241-95: e.g. 249 on colours of heavenly bodies). 

Hermetica, F. Brauntncer, Uatersiehunyen, ix favourably reviewed by M. DIBELIUS, Gnomon, V, 
161-5. 

Christianity. C. Scumipt, Vene Funde 21 den alten WPAEEIS WAYAOY (Sttzungsh. Preuss, Ahad, 1929, 
Vil, 176-83), vives a first account with extracts of a papyrus now at Thunburg, contaimng parts of the Lets 
of Paul, which are apart from one exception not preserved in the Coptic fraginents at Heidelberg, mehide 
the episode quoted by Nicephurus and a saying quoted by Origen, and according to S. show that these 
Acts were not heretical. The full publication will be eagerly awaited. 

H. A. Saxvers, A nerly discovered leaf of the Freer Psalter (Hare. Theol. Rev., XX, 391-3), publishes 
one of the missing leaves, fuund in Kelsey’s 1927 purchase: it covers Ps 146. 9—148. 1. 

H. A. Sawpers-C, Scampi, Mner Prophets, has been reviewed by F.C. Kenxyoy, Journal, x1v, 329- 
30, H. I. Bett, Cl. Rev, xu, 80-90, H. Sr. Joun Toackeray, Journ. Theol, Stud., Xxx, 218-9. 
THACKERAY also in uf papyrus serup of patristic writing (ib. 179 91, with plate), discusses a fragment 
in the MS., emends it Drilhantly and, on linguistic grounds, makes the most attractive suggestion that it 
is a fragment of a lost Hpogytixy enpuxeta by Clement of Alexandria. 

H. Gerstincer, Pumprepivs con Panopolis, Bidyllion...und set Briefe des Greyorios con Nacvian: im 
Pap. Gr. Vindob. 20788 .-c (Sitsnngsb, Ak Wiss, Wien, 208, 3 Alit., 1928), publishes two poems of the 
Nonnian school which he ascribes to one Pamprepios (interesting as speciinens of the survival of Classical 
tradition and mythology) and Greg, Naz., App. SU (86) and YO (41). 

E. DE Fay, whose death is a serious blow, finished before it his large work on Origen (Origine, ser re, 
Son eurre, sa pensée, II, 11, Paris, Leroux, 1927, 1928. Pp. i4+248 and 307). 

C. DEL GRANDE, Liturgive preces hymnal Christivnorium e pupyris collecti, is reviewed by 8, LerpoLpt, 
0.L.Z., 1929, 366. 

W. Foerster, Von Valentin zu Herukleon, is reviewed by W. Votker, Theol. L6t.-Z., Liv, 487-90 
(serious criticisins), J. M. Creep, Journ. Theol, Stud., XXX1, 106-7, and anonymously in Jodrne! of 
heligion, 1X, 158; R. Lorentz, De Lgyptisehe Kerkordening en Hippolytus van Rom, by J. A. Roptyson, 
Journ. Theol, Stud., XXX1, 93-6. 

C. Micgets, Die Akklumationen in der Tuufliturgie (Jakeb. f. Lit. Viti, 76-85), incidentally shows the 
close reseinblance between the vesting of the neophyte in white and his acclamation hy the people im 
the Coptic-Ethiopic Ordo vonfirmutionis of Alexandria and the conclusion of the initiation of Lucius 
in Apul., J/ed, x1 

H. Linssen in the course of his article QEOS SQTHP (Jahrh, f. Lt., viet, 1-75: important for the 
classification of the liturgical material), suggests (p. 16) that P. Oay. 405 is Titurgical and remarks (p. 40) 
on the particular value of material from Egypt for the study of the development of Christian worship, 
and (p. 44) on the possibility that the Ethiopic rite preserves an early type of Alexandrian practice. He 
concludes that the liturgical use of cetnp and its correlatives is to be explained from the Hellenistic 
background and not from Biblical usage, and supports this view with a wealth of learning and of acute 
observation. [Some reference should be added to Philonic usage: ef iny Barly Geatile Christionity, 91 fJ 
We must certainly allow that Hellenistic use has counted for a good deal. At the same time two puints 
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may be observed. (1) We do not apparently find "Iycots corjp with camp as a pure cult epithet (like 
Zebs corhp, etc.): cornp retains much of its sense as a nomen agentis, as for instance in kupios Kal cwTnp 
jpav Inoots Nperris and in many phrases with an article, Ijaots 6 corjp. This use with the article has 
of course itself abundant Hellenistic analogy: it is normal for rulers. [A plain e@rjp occurs in Phil, 2.11 
as quoted in Clement, Eecerpta ex Theodoto, 42 from a Valentinian source xtpcos rhs 8d£ns “Incots Xpurrés 
corp, Where g. is an addition, But here we have to remember that 6 cernp is the Valentinian title for 
Christ, possibly because to them the soteriological work, rather than the historical personality, was every- 
thing. For o. asa proper name, ef. P. Oxy. 1566, yatpar cornp.] (2) The actual popularity of corhp must 
have been in sume measure connected with the idea that it was a synonym for Jesus (Luke 2.11: Linssen 
G4: ef, Matth. 1. 21, cadéwers 7O Svopa abrod “Invoty, abros yap coce Thy Aaby attot dws Tv duapri@v avrdy). 

A. D. Nock, Lituryieul Notes (Journ. Theol. Stud., XXX, 381-95), discusses the Anaphora of Serapion 
in its relation to Egyptian liturgical tradition and in particular the way in which the Institution narrative 
is attached to what comes before; also the origin of intercessions introduced by prncOyre. 

We may in conclusion mention a work which will be of very great service to students in this and other 
fields, Prtrofogiue eursus completus aecuraate [.-P. Miexe series graeca, THroporvs Hoprner Jadex 
locupletissimus tam in opera omnia ounium auetorum ceterum quam in adiectus pracfationes dissertationes 
COmmentationes omnes ompinm alrornum doctor recentium per capitula operum omnia argumenta com- 
plectens, Avcedit indicntus unctoram er ordine tomorum tndiculus auctorum ev ordine alphabetico quorum 
operum tétulis editionum recentiorum conspeetus adnacetitur tndicnlus methodiens, Torus J, fasciculus 1: 
Tom 1-17. (Pseude-Clemens—-Origenes.) [Paris: Geuthner: 1928, pp. 1-96.] This is a really full analysis 
of the contents of the Patrologia, not merely of the ancient texts but of the modern discussions therein 
reprinted. Its convenience and usefulness are obvious, and Professor Hoprycr is to be congratulated on 
another admirable work of self-sacrifice in the cause of scholarship. 


3. PUBLICATIONS OF Nox-LiTERary TEXTS. 
(NB. Miscellaneous notes on and corrections of documents prertously published ave referred to in § 9. 
Reviews, when sufficiently importunt for mention, ure noticed here.) 


General, J, WoLrr reviews vol. m1, part 2 of the Summelbuch (O.L.Z., XXX, 345-6). P.S.L, rx, part 1 
has been reviewed by P. Jougver in Lec de phil., 3rd ser., 11, 77-9, and by F. Zucker in B.Z., XXX, 
94-5, For part 2 see below, Romun-Byzuntine. PB, Cornell 1 has been reviewed by A. v. PREMERSTEIN 
(ATio, xxii, 164-5), FL Zucker (0.2.2, xxx, 842-5), A. E, R. Boak (Class. Phil, xxtv, 421-2), and 
M. Rostoveserr (C2. Werkly, xxar, 92f.; known to me only from Pil. Wock., xttx, 1198); P. Bouriant 
by F. Zucker (D. Lit.-Z., 1929, 799-805), A. E. R. Boak (Class, Phil., xxiv, 420-1), and A. HenMLincER 
(Ree, ¢t, we, XXX1, 184-5); and BG.U. vir by M. Rostovrsrrr (Giomon, v, 435-40). 

Charme Préaux has published an interesting and readable article on the evidence contained in private 
letters as to education in Egypt, translating many of the letters referred to. Of course, for a systematic 
study of the subject, this evidence must be supplernented by that of other documents, but the article 1s 
an excellent piece of rulgarisetion, to use a handy French term, and furnishes even to the scientific 
worker a useful conspectus of the material. Lettres privées greeques d Egypte relatives & Véducation, in 
Ree. belye, VU, 757-800, For papyrus letters sce also chapter IIT, “ Letter Writing,” by C. OC. Epgar 
(“The Zenon Papyri”), and C.J. Ernincuam (“Letters of Private Persons”) in PowELL and Barper’s 
New Chupters in the History of Greek Literuture, 2nd Series, 1929. 

Ptolemaic. C. PREAUX reviews P. Cairo Zenon, ut, in Chron/que d' Egypte, Iv, 299-303. The Demotic 
documents of the Zenon archive have been edited with his usual mastery by W. SpreGELBERG in a volume 
which is numbered Heft 8 of his Demotische Studien, though in a larger format than its predecessors. 
Die demotischen Urkunden des Zenon- Archies, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1929, Pp. viii+37, 10 plates. 

An edition by W. L. WESTERMANN of an important and interesting dudypaypa on slaves, the date of 
which appears to be the beginning of the 2ud century B.c., reaches me as this goes to press, WESTERMANN 
discusses in detail the various problems raised or suggested by the Sutypappa. Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic 
Lyypt, New York, 1929, Colunbia University Press. Pp. iii+ 69, 1 plate. 

SPIEGELBERG, besides the Zenon papyni referred to, has also published an important Demotic papyrus 
at Berlin which contains on the recto a fragment of regulations for civil actions, probably, in Spiegelberg’s 
view, belonging to the éyyapwws vdpos, and on the verso a list of Egyptian priests, indicating the amount 
of their reXeorixoy. alus edaer ugyptischen Zicilprocssorduung der Ptolemuerzeit (3-2 vorchristl. Jahrh.) 
(Abd. Buy, wth, Neue Folge, 11929), Miinchen. Pp, 22, £ plates. 
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W. KuyKxen in an article on the alienation of catoecic land publishes three of the papyri (all of the 
lute Ptolemaic age, Ist cent. B.c.) the evidence of which he uses. Uber die Vert usserung vor Kutoekenlaund, 
in Z, Sav.-Stift., XLVUI, 285-313. 

Ptolemaic-Roman. The long-expected fase. 1 of the Milanese Papyri, edited by A. CALDERINI, has now 
appeared. Apart from one literary text it consists entirely of documents, of which no. 2 is the Ptolemaic 
sale of a palm-srove already published by CaLpErRint in the Recveil Champollion, and the others are 
of the early Roman period and fonn a single group, being the family papers of a certain Harthotes of 
Theadelphia. None of these papyri is of outstanding importance, but they forin a useful addition to our 
material, and are edited with translations and a great wealth of conmuentary. Pupird Milenest (Pubbl. di 
“ Acgyptus,” S. Scient., vol. 1), Parte 1, Collezione Jacuvelli-Vita, Milano, Universiti: Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, 1928. Pp. i-vill, 1-63, nos. 1-12. 

Romun. H. Ssxpers has published an naportant and interesting Latin lurth certificate found at 
Kavanis, in which the birth of illegitimate twin children “ex incerto patre” is recorded, and which refers 
to the leges Aclia Sentia and Papia Poppaca. .f Birth Certifieute of the year 145 tv. in AJL, XXXU, 
309-29, 4 plates. This and one of the certificates published by GuéRatp (see Journal, XV, 120) are the 
subject of a communication hy R. CagNat, who reproduces the texts with brief notes. Dene noacetue 
certificats de naissunce éyyptiens, in Journ, Sar., 1929, 74-7. Sanders’ text is also discussed in valuable 
articles by E. Cvg (Les lois @ Auguste sur les déelurations de naissunce, in Méluages Paul Fournier, 1929, 
119-33) and Econ Wetss (Zur Rechtsstelluny der unehelichen Kinder in der Kuiserwit, in Z. Suv.-Stift., 
XIX, 260-73). See also $6, B. iv. 

N.Y. Cravsow publishes with a detailed and valuvble cornmentary a most interesting register in five 
columns dating from a.p. 104. It is the register of a customs house and is of special note because of its 
comparative fullness of detail, its good preservation, and the unusually large number of conmedities 
mentioned. uf Customs House Registry from Roman Eyypt (P. Wisconsin 10), in Aegyptus, 1X, 240-80, 

A letter of the 2nd century from a certain Claudius Agathos Daimon to a friend named Sarapion 
is a useful addition to our material for tracing the development of the Chancery hand. Though strictly 
private in character, it was clearly written by a clerk trained in or strongly intluenced by the ofticial 
style; and the sender, whe was probably a high official, merely subscribes in an informal hand at the end. 
It is edited by H. Gerstincer, Ein never Beitruy cur Geschichte der griechischen wmtlichen Ka nleischrift 
(Pap. Gr. Vindob, 22473), in Wiener Studien, XLVH, 168-72. 

F, Brnapen has published a small but very interesting fragment of a document dating from the end 
of the 2nd century, on the verso of which is a list of festivals. It furnishes the starting-point for a most 
valuable article on Graeco-Egyptian festivals, for which see § 2 above. Die gruko-uyyptischen Feste, in 
Neue Heidelberger Jahrbicher, 1929, 1-51 (text on pp. 4-6). In connexion with this may be mentioned 
the rather later but hardly less interesting account of a festival or festivals published by F. Wormatp: 
A Fragment of Accounts dealing with Religious Festiculs, in Journal, xv, 239-42. 

In an appendix to their Municipal Administrution tn the Roman Empire Princeton, 1926), PLB. Abborr 
and A. C. Jouxson republish a large number of ducuments illustrating the subject. These include 45 from 
Egypt (pp. 607-71), consisting of both inscriptions and papyri. 

Reference may here be made in passing to the cryptographic papyrus published by Hunr (ce § 2 
above) and the arithmetical problems published by Ropsixs (S 1). 

Roman-Byzuntine. The second fasciculus of P.S.L, IX coutains only one papyrus (no, LOTY, a fragment 
of a letter) dating from before the Christian era ; the remaimder are of the Roman and Byzantine periods, 
and there are also some important literary papyri, for which see § 1 above. The most noteworthy of the 
documents are: 1063, receipts for the deposits of recruits in the Cohors L. huyuste Pruetoria Lusitanoranm 
equitata ; 1066, an undertaking by a yeapérpys te present himself for the service of the émirxéyes ; L067, 
a request for an dwapxn (Antinoopolis); 1072, a lease from Oxyrhynchus with interesting provisions ; 
1075, a petition which is of interest for the domestic relations of the petitioner; 1077, which mentions a 
detachment of the sixth legion posted at Lycopolis ; 1078, which provides what is apparently the earliest 
mention of the eras of Oxyrhyuchus ; and 1080, a letter, the writer of which amounces the sending of 
toys for “little Theon.” Pupire grect e latini, 1X, 2, pp. 97-214, nos. 1062-96 and indices. (Pubbl. della 
Svc. Ituliana.) One papyrus in this volume (no. 1075) had previously been the subject of an article by 
CG. ScHERILLO in Revd. Ist. Lombardo, Lxtt, which is however inaceesnible to me. 

The papyri in the municipal library of Gothenburg have been very well edited by H. Frisk, Twenty- 
one are published in full with commentary, the others described, sometines Lowever with the complete 
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text. Most of the docmnents are not of great importance, but several offer points of note, and nos, 3, 7 
and 13 are of rather exceptional interest, the first concerning Caracalla’s visit to Alexandria, the second 
being a document relating to the supply of glass windows in the baths, ete., and the last a letter con- 
cerning disturbances at Lycopolis. Pupyrus grees de la Bibliothéque Municipale de Gothembourg, Goteborg, 
Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1929. (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, xxxv, 1929, 1.) Pp. 59, 2 facsimiles. 
3 kr. Reviewed by F. Zucker (B.Z, xx1x, 95-7) and H. I. Benn (Cl. Rev., XLT, 237). 

Another meritorious Swedish publication is that by S. Mo.1er of thirteen Berlin papyri of the 
Roman and early Byzantine periods. They are excellently edited, with an elaborate and indeed super- 
tluously lengthy commentary, and with trauslations, and all offer some point of interest. No. 1 is perhaps 
the most noteworthy: it is a &dAvors, remarkable in coming from Euergetis near Lycopolis (Evepyéris 7 
kara Aveoy rv Aapmpay wddw), in mentioning eponymous priests (in A.D. 300!), and in containing an 
occurrence of the word dvayvyéarns in a sense new to papyri, Ze. a person who reads over a contract to 
an illiterate contractor, No, 2 is the beginning aud end of P. Oxy. 1203, and contains the expression 
ex exatpoph, for which see Studi Boufuute, m1, 65. No. 4, besides several other interesting features, is 
dated by the Kaloapos xpdrnows. No. 5 mentions émernpytat eEwrtAns kal éxavodéopou (ste; or Aex-, Le. 
Aayavodéspou? Schubart) vei. No. 9 is an interesting letter about the delivery of official documents to 
the Avyorhpeov. No. 10 i an equally interesting letter relating to viticulture, in which there is a very 
noticeable effort after stylistic elegance. No. 11 is another letter which, despite its imperfection, is of 
considerable interest, and No. 13 contains a recipe for a hair restorer. It nay be remarked in passing—and 
the remark would be appropriate to some other editions also—that the volume would be much more 
convenient to use if (1) the date of each document were clearly noted at the beginuing, (2) the serial 
nuinber of each were inserted at the top of every page after the first, (3) a table of papyri indicating the 
nature of each were given at the beginning or the end of the volume, Gricchische Papyri aus dem Berliner 
Iiserm. Tnaug,-Diss., Goteborg, 1929, Elauders Boktryckeri. Pp. viii+95, 2 plates. Frisk has published 
an article on this publication with new readings and useful notes, and a revised text of the tirst document. 
Zu etnigen veuedierten Berliner Papyri, in Aegyptus, X, 87-95. 

Frisk has himself published four Berlin papyri. They are: 1. Three fragments of an drddacis of 
A.D, 200, too imperfect for its exact subject to be discovered. 2. A petition to the dicaodorns in the well- 
known case Drusilla v. C. Julius Agrippianus. 3. Fragment (cols. 19 and 20) of a process against a 
copoypappareds before the strategus, carly 3rd century. 4+. An agreement for a lease of a vineyard in the 
Hermopolite nome, A.D. 512. Vier Pupyri wus der Berliner-Sununtuay, in Aegyptus, 1x, 281-95, 

Byzantine und Arab, Ve Martiy has published an important and interesting letter from the archive 
of Dioscorus of Aphrodite, which has for inany years been in the Geneva collection. Its special value 
lies in the fuct that it was written at Constantinople, and furnishes a good example of the handwriting 
of the Tnperial civil service. It is from a high official, very likely, as Martin suggests, the praefectus 
praetorio Orient’s, and it was clearly addressed to the Duke of the Thebaid. Its subject is one of 
Dioscorus’s nutnerous Taw-suits. A facsimile of this letter will appear in the next part of the New 
Palaeographical Society. A Letter from Constantinople, in Journal, xv, 96-102. 

I refer here only for the sake of completeness to two publications of Coptic papyri, viz. P. JERNSTEDT, 
Leet neve Bruchsticke der koptischen EPOTATIOKPISETS, in clegyptus, x, 80-6, and A. Matuoy, Vouvelle 
Serie Mostrace etaovaon, in Rev, de VEY. une. 1, 89-96 (a collection of ostraca from Karnak, con- 
taining receipts sitaar to those in Weds Sarg, a publication which the editor seems not to know. For 
thop see Wadi Surgu, p. 25 f, for ead op. cit, p. 20 f.). 


+. Potitican Hisrory, Bloukapuy, ADMINISTRATIUN, TOPOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


General, W. Ta. WestermMany’s article on Wew Historical Documents in Greek und Romun History, 
published in stave, “ist. Ree, XXXv, 14-32, is almost entirely concerned with Egypt and Cyrenaica, giving 
a faurly full summary of papers which have appeared recently, 

Further reviews of works already noticed in the Journul are: of Karrsi’s Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1 
(see xv, 122), by E. LunMeyR in Theol. Lit.-7., Ltv, 343-5; of Jouccsr’s Dimpérialisme macédonien (see 
xv, 122), by O. G. vor WrsENDONK in AZo, XXII, 485-8, who scarcely touches on the Egyptian side of 
the book, by C. PrRéavux in Chron. dEy., Iv, 292-7, and by W. W. Tarn (on M. R. Dosin’s translation) 
in C/. Rev., xLut, 27-8; of Bevay’s History of Egypt (see xv, 122), by C. Priaux in Chron. d’Ey., 1, 
292-7, and Casper J. KRAEMER in C/. Weekly, Dec. 16, 1929. E. Srem’s Geschichte des sputromischen 
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Reiehes, t, has been briefly noticed by E. Hout in Hist. Z., cxxxix (1929), 580-2, and by M. Beswirn in 
Journ, Sav., 1929, 79-80; it has been reviewed by N. H. Bayyes in J.2.8,, xvi (1928), 217-28. 

Political History and position of nationulities, An important paper hy U. WInckEeN on Aleranders Zig 
in die Ouse Siwe is printed in Sitzvngsber. Preuss, Akad. Wiss., XXx, 576-603. He holds that Alexander did 
not go tu Siwa to obtain recognition as the son of Ammuon, but simply to consult the oracle. As Kins 
of Egypt, he was recognized as a gud in Egypt, but this had no influence elsewhere: aud it may have 
taken place before his visit to Siwa, which was the result of a sudden idea conceived while he was founding 
Alexandria. At the temple he was greeted by the priests as the son of Zeus, but this was uo part of the 
oracular utterance: the accounts of the proceedings clearly distinguish the two items, and the actual 
response was uever known. The idea that the visit was desigued to get a sanction for political enterprises 
is due to the embroidery of the Romance. Alexander never used for any practical purpose the souship 
of Zeus which had been assigned to hin: it was uot till after his death that he became known as the 
son of Ammon. The article is reviewed by A. CALDuRINI in Aegyptis, Ix, 319. 

WaLtTHER Scuwany'’s Die Nachfolye Alerunders des Grossen, 1, in Afo, xxi, 211-38, has not much 
about Egypt: he comments on the purely panegyristic nature of the accounts written in the interests 
of the Ptolemies (p. 221). 

L. R. Parneny’s article on Hellenistic Ruler-Cult, with a note by W. W. Tary, in J.WS., XLix, 79-81, 
though not primarily concerned with Egypt, shonld be noted. 

Ptolemy If and Arabia, hy W.W.Tary in Journal, xv, 9-25, reconstructs the story of the efforts 
of Philadelphus to get coutrol of the incense-trade by holding N.W. Arabia. 

E. Cawen has written on Les Juifs d’Egypte uu temps de Vire chrétienne (Aix en Provence, 1927, 
62 pp.), and A. ANDREADES on Of ‘ESpaio év to BuCavtwwG Kpdree in ’Emernpis tis ‘Erapetas BuCavtivav 
Srovday (1929, 23 pp.; information supphed by H. [. Brrr). 

Further reviews of works already noticed in the Juma? are: of ScHUBART’s Griechen tn sleqypten 
(see XV, 122) by S. pe Ricct in Lee. et. gr, XL, 356; of Betws Juden und Griechen (see XV, 123) by 
P. Pleeters] in dal, Bolland., xLvu, 404-5, by A. DALES in Ler, dt. gr, SLU, 117-19, and by HS. JfonEs] 
in J.AS., XVI, 127. 

Administration. The discussion of the inscriptions recently found at Cyrene throws some side-lights 
on Egyptian history: articles to be noticed are by A. von PReMeERsTEIN, Punf Edikte des Auyustus wad 
Senutsbeschluss aus Kyrene, in Kliv, xxu, 162-4, by J. Stroux and L. WenGer, Die Augustas-Insehrift 
auf dem Marktplat: ron Kyrene, in Lbh, Buy. dk, Xxxiv, 2, by FL Tarcrr, Zum Verfassunysdiagramm vou 
Ayren, in Hermes, LXtv, 432-57, by A. SeGRB, La eostituciony dé Cirene, in Bull. [st. Dir, Rone, 1929, and 
by J. A. O. Larsen, Notes on the Constitutional Inseription from Cyrene, in Cl. Phil, xxv, 351-68. 

M. Bester discusses the title correvtor in Lusurputeur Achilles et le titre de “corrector” > he considers 
that if Achilleus was called *corrector,” as suggested by WILCKEN, he took the title himpelf as a dignity 
altnost imperial: C.-R. ale. Zaser., 1929, 216-21. 

V. Cxavor’s wlstos in Rer. é&. ne., XXX1, 7-12, deals with the Greek use of the tern, but may be con- 
sulted for references in papyri. 

B. A. VAN GRONINGEN, writing De tribute quod elogopa dicitur in Mnemosyne, LY1, 395-408, touches on 
the late use in Egypt. 

A. SEGRE has an article A proposito dé peregrint che prestacavo servizio nelle leyioni romane in Aegyptirs, 
Ix, 303-8. 

Some information as to the organization of the Egyptian troops is obtained by F. ScHest from an 
inseription found at Termessos: Ltn dpysorpdrep des pruefectus segypti Valerius Eudauemon in Juhresh. . 
ost. urch, Inst., XXIV, 95-106. 

In his book on The Romun Legions, Oxford, 1928, H. M.D Parker argues that in Egypt the prve- 
fectus castrorum gradually advanced to the position of commander of the legion, and eventually bore the 
title pruefectus legionis. This conclusion is contested by E. voy NiscHen in /7ést. Z, 140, 115. 

P. CoLttome’s Chuncellerie et diplomatigne (see Journal, XV, 124) is reviewed by G. RovmLiarp in Ler, 
de phit., 3, 11, 221-2. 

For the use of the terms arpatnyos and orparnkarns reference may be made to W. EnssLry’s paper on 
Dalmatius Censor, der Halbbruder Konsturtiuvs I, Rhein. Mus., N.¥. uxxvut (1929), 199-212. 

H. I. Bewt’s valuable summary of the evidence of the papyri for The administration of Egypt under 
the ‘Umayyud Khalifs—a paper read at the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, Aug. 28, 1928---has been 
published in BZ, xxvur (1928), 278-86. Though the work is not directly concerned with papyri, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi. la 
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reference nay be made to WALTHER BuORKMANN, Bettrage sur Geschichte der Stuutskanzled im isla mischen 
Auyypten. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslundskunde. Hamburgische Universitit. Band 28; 
Rethe B. Volkerkande, Hulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 16. Hamburg, Friedrichsen, De Gruyter, 
1928, Reviewed by F. DoLceER in BZ, Xxvut (1928), 431-2. : 

Biography. WoW. Tars, in an article Queen Ptolemes and Apame in Cl Quart., Xxut, 188-41, 
suggests that Ptolemy T married an Egyptian princess soon after his arrival m the country. 

Topoyruphy, FPR. ZeckeR contributes an essay Zar Lawdleskunde Legyptens aus gricchischen und 
ronischen Quellen to the Festsehr. Walther Judeich (py. 131-41), dealing with the occurrence of the acacia 
im pluce-names and especially the Khargeh oasis. 

FLW. vox Bissrxc has described Tine, eine hellenistisch-romische Festuag in Mitteluegypten in Sit:ungsber. 
d. buyer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1928, Abb. 8. 

Chronoloyy. J. K. Fotaertxcuam has a comprehensive article ou The Culendur in The Nauticul 
Almanae for 1931 (publ. 1929), 734-47, which contains useful accounts and explanations of the Egyptian, 
Greek, aud Roman calendars. 

J.B. Cuapor reviews M. CHaise, La Chronologie des temps chrétiens de VEgypte et de VEthiopie, m 
Journ, Suv., 1928, 373-4. Reviews of works previously noticed are: of E. Mreygr’s Untersuchungen (see 
xv, 125) by W. Kunker in Guomon, v, 48-51, and of W. Kvprrscuer’s Gruadriss der antiken Zeitrechn ny 
(vee XV, 125) by M. P. Nizsson in G.G.d., 1929, 99-104. 


5. Socran Lire, Epvcarion, Art, Economic History, NcMisMatics, AND METROLOGY. 

Ceneral, J. Voot’s Herodot in tegypten: Ein Kupitel zum gricehischen Kulturbewusstsein is included 
wn Genethtakon Withel Schinid, 97-137. 

Reviews of works already noticed in the Journal are: of W. W. Tary’s Hellenistic Cteilisation (see 
xy, 124) by U. Kanretept in G.G.4.. 1928, 482-8; of PL Virreck’s Philadelpheiu (see xv, 125) by 
O. Linze in 0.2.2, XXxu, 551-3, and by F. W. vox Bissixe in Phil. Woeh., xix, 17-21; of M. Rostovr- 
ZEFF'> Soctal und Economic History (see xv, 126) by D. AtKINson in Cl. Rev., XLII, 35-6. 

(%, OSTROGORsKY in his wfutrittscorIesung (delivered in the University of Breslau on 3 November 1928) 
has discussed Die wirtsehufilichen and sozialen Evtutchlangsgrundlugen des byzantinischen Reiches, Viertel- 
Jithrschritt fur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, SX ( 1929), 129-43. 

Piuunce, Agriculture, Industry. M. Rosrovrzurr has written on The Roman Exploitation of Egypt iv 
the First Ceatury ap. in the Journ. of Ecun. and Business History, 1, 337-64, and on The Origin of Serfdoin 
in the Roman Empire in the Journ. of Land and Public Ctility Economics, 1926, 198-207. 

The interest of Exizapery Grier’s Lieius Julins Serenus, an Egyptian Landowner of the second century 
after Christ, in Cl. Phil., xxiv, 42-7, is chietly economic. 

N.J. CLausox publishes uf Customs Mouse heyistry fron Romun Egypt in Aegyptus, tx, 240-80 (see 
also $ 3). 

G. Gotz treats of Le prix du papyrus dans Vantiquité greeque in Ann. dhist. écon. et soc., 1, 3-12. 

WARMINGTON'S Commerce between the Romun Empire und India (see XV, 126) is reviewed hy M. BESNIER 
in Ree. de phil, 3, 11, 91-2. 

Under this head a reference must be made to the important diéypappa on the sales of slaves published 
by WESTERMANN (see § 3 above, Ptolemaic). 

In the field of Byzantine finance the most inportant study is that of A. ANDRiADES, Deus Itrres récents 
sur les finances byzuntines, BZ, XXVut (1928), 287-323, a review of F. DoteEr’s Bettrage cur Geschichte 
der bysuntinischen Finanzverwaltung des X und XI Juhrhunderts (Teubner, 1927), and G. OsrrocorskY’s 
Dir landliche Stevergemetude des hyzuntinischen Reiches im X Juhrhundert (Vierteljuhrschrift fur Soztal- und 
Wertscha ttsyeschichte, XX (1927). This review is of real significance for the study of Byzantine technical 
terminology in general, not merely for the usage of the tenth and eleventh centuries. See too 86, A. fii. 

H. Bort’s dissertation on Div Grundznye der diokletianischen Stewerrerfussung has been favourably 
reviewed by F. HeIcHELHEIM, Hist. Z, cx (1929), 658-9—“ eine solide und fruchtbare Erstlingsarbeit.” 
G. RoviLnarD’s Budiministration civile de 1 ‘Eyypte byzuatine has Ween reviewed by R. Dracusr in Rev. 
belge, VIIT (1929), 246-8, and by L. CANTARELUI in Aegyptis, 1X (1928), 313. 

Education, Science, and .trt, Cusme PRéAcX edits Lettres privees grecques ad’ Eqypte relatives & Védu- 
cation in Ree. belge, VUE, 757-800 (see also § 3). 

G, BENDINELLE discusses Znflussd dell Lyitto ellenistico sul? arte romanu in Bull. Soe. Roy. d’ Arch. 
’ Alex, XXIV, 21-38, 
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Maria Kopy.rna, in a paper Zur Geschichte der Alexandrinischen Skulptur in Jukrb DAL, XL, 
69-77, publishes a boy’s head at Moseow, with illustratious from the Moscow and Hermitage collections. 

W. Deonya describes a head of Athena crowned with an owl and heads crowned with altars in the 
Musée dart et Vhistoire at Geneva: Terres cultes yréco-egypticnnes in Ree, areh., 5, XSIX, 281-90. 

KE. Brecer’s Monuments de ?Eyypte gréco-romutne, 1, is noticed by 8. R[Ersacu] in Ker, arch, 3, 
XXVUI, 343. 

Numismutics und Metrology. Purxce Sovrzo’s Complément a (étude de la mou nule des premiers Lugides 
appears in C.-K. .le. Inser., 1928, 23-7. 

J. G, MILNE discusses Prolemuic Coinage in Eyypt in Journal, xv, 150-3. 

SEGRWs Circoluzione moneturia (see Journal, xv, 126) is reviewed by A. NEPPI Mopona in Historiu, 
VIL, no. 2. 


6. Law. 

A. General, 

i. Bibliogruphies. We welcome the resumption of the comprehensive bibhographies of Roman low, 
understood widely, formerly compiled by Berrotryt, Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., XXXVI, 159-314, especially 
224-44. The present instalment, continuing froin vol. XXX, 185-216, covers from about 1915 to the end 
of 1923. E. Perror’s annual bibliography has not appeared in Mev. hést. dr. fr. et ete, vi. A valuable 
aid to study (wrongly criticized Journal, XV, 127) is continued in Aeyyptus, Ix, 309-10; x, YT-101L: Test? 
recentenente pubblicati, but under Bibliogrufiv metodica, 1X, 320-3, we find only Judive degli auturé for 
previous numbers. B.Z., xxvii, 230-2, 474-7, and xxix, 153-6, gives Inbliographical notes; also By2.- 
neugr. Jahrb., V1, 357-60 (Balkan tendency). There are bibliographies for 1925 and 1926 by M. Hompert 
in Byzvation, U1, 520-46 (law 532-3, 543-4), and there is said to be another in Chrondguy dT Eyyple, 1929, 
286 ff. (not seen). A necrology of F. BranpiLeons by P. B. in Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., XXXVU, 125-7, gives a 
list of the deceased’s chief works. 

ii, Legul history of antiquity. The thesis advanced hy L. WencER in works chronicled -Jouraul, xv, 
127-8, has given rise to considerable comment. First we must add a further statement by Wesxcer 
himself: Wesen und Ziele der antiken Rechtsyeschichte, an address to the Oslo Historical Congress, which 
WenGER has sumumarized in Z Suc.-Stift., SLIX, 688-91 (ep. 620), and published in Studi Bontunte, U, 693 
(Pavia, 1929, not seen). A critical attitude towards the philological orientation of modern remanistic 
studies, which he admits to be correctly reported by WENGER and to he largely inevitable, is taken up hy 
P. Boxrante, 1 metodo filoloyieo negli studi di diritto romano (Seritti della Fucolta gruridica di Rome én 
onore di Antonio Salundru, Milan, 1928, 123-36), and there are reserves iso in L'histoire du droit de 
Puntiguité (Mélunyes Paul Fournier, Paris, 1929, 787-805) by F, pe Zciueta. 

The core of the problem is the extent to which Roman imperial law was influenced by Graeco-oriental 
law. Its Romanism is impressively defended hy 8. Rrcvowono, Storia de! diritto autico e studio del diritto 
romano and Summum tus sume vaturia, being Italian translations with commentaries respectively of 
Mirrers’s lecture Autile Rechtsgeschirhte, ete. (Journal, XV, 127) and of J. Srroux’s monograph, Svucnwn 
tus summe taturic (offprint from Festschrift Paul Speiser-Sarasin, Yeubner, 1926): hiaaale del Seminario 
giuridico di Palermo, x11, 478-637, 639-91. With these read Riccopoyo’s review of SrRoux’s work in 
Gnomon, V, 65-87. On the other side we have P. CoLLiver’s very judicious articles: Le rile se lu doctrine 
et de lu protique duas le déecloppement du droit romain privé a bus-empire Ree. hist. dr. fro vt dtr, NS. 
Vil, 551-83, vit, 5-35). See also the samme author's Oslo address (Bullet/n of the Cournitter, no, 5, 623-31, 
summary Z Sue.-Stift., XLIX, 691-2): Les facteurs de déceloppement, ete. Relevant also are two articles 
noticed by F. Marot, Arch. Gvurid., CM, 225-30, mn a review of Seritt? Sulandra, mentioned above: PL pr 
Francisct, Osservazion’ salle condintont della leyislucione nel see, tr. er, (137-53, not seen), and KB. Carust, 
Rupporti free diritto romano e diritt’ yreco-ortentule (155 -87). 





Two addresses by orientalists to the Oslo Congress are notable in this connexion. P. Kosctaker, 
Forsehungen und Ergebnisse tn den keilschriftlichen Recktsquellen, Z Sav-Stift,, XUIX, IS8-201, emphasizes 
the value of this branch of study for purposes of conaparison, but rather with Geran and Greek laws 
than with Roman law, at least in its learned stage. But comparative law dees not for Noschaker involve 
universal legal history, and as to causal connesions he holds that, while the fact. of Hellenistic and there- 
fore oriental influence on Roman law is not to be denied, the measure of that Influence is dificult to take, 
and that the proved borrowings of Greek law froin oriental come to very little. But, he coneludes, 
Babylonian-Assyrian legal history, widened to include all cuneiform documents, is in itself a worthy 
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field of study. The other address, by M. Sax Nicond, Evniges uus den nenbabylonischen Rechtsuckunden, 
Z. Sue.-Ntift., XLIX, 24-54, announces the publication by himself and A. Unenap, in a form accessible 
to the profane, of the whole of the documents of the late Babylonian period (middle of cent. vit to latter 
hualf of cent. iv): Veububylonische Rechts- und Verwultungsurkunden, 1, 1 (Leipzig, 1928), of which there is 
an appreciative review by P. Koscuaker in Z. Sac.-Stift, xuix, 647-55. In his article Saw NICOLd seeks 
points of comparison rendered possible hy these documents with contemporary Greek and Egyptian law 
(pp. 28-9, 36-7, 47 ff, 52-3) He concludes that they have a part to play in the analysis of the complex 
system known as Byzantine law, 

The other side of the picture is unveiled in a remarkably original study (also an Oslo address) by 
E. Levy, Wester uad Osten in der nachklassischen Entwicklung des romisehen Rechts, Z. Sav.-Stift., XLIX, 
230-59, There is a pont-classical evolution in the West also,a preliminary exposition of which shows 
that while reception moved mostly from East to West, sometimes it moved the other way (Paul's Sentences, 
Western constitutions, papal letters). There is a valuable note on the written stipulation at p. 254. 

The particular clause dealt with by M. San Nicond in Le elunsolu di difetto o eccedensa di misura 
nella venditu immobiliare secondo il diritta babilonese (Studi Bontunte, 11, 41-50, Pavia, 1929) is repre- 
sented in the period of the Seleucidae and Arsacidae by a formula resembling that found in contemporary 
Egyptian documents (the author's SchIussklausela, p. 209), and in Greek papyri till late in the Byzantine 
period by 4 écae dy dow. Here San NIcoLo sees only coincidence, though in other matters he believes in 
cansal connexion (Jouradl, xv, 127 0. 7). We must chronicle also his appreciative and detailed review, 
in Z. Suv.-Stijt., x11x, 531-40, of P. KoscHaker’s eve kei/schriftl. Rechtsurkuuden, etc. (Journal, xv, 128), 
and his Viszel/e, ‘did., 461-2, drawing attention to a group of late Babylonian cuneiform tablets discovered 
in 1926 by the French Archaeol. Institute of Jerusalem in Syria, which he welcomes as evidence of a 
possible westward diffusion of Babylonian commercial law, extending perhaps to Egypt. A bare mention 
must suffice of J, Prrenye’s Eissud sur Vévolution du droit de famille en Egypte sous Pancien empire (MA, 
Fournier, 615-31) and his Le Wen vussalique & Pépoque de la premitre féodalité duns Pancienne Egypte 
(VI—NI Dyn.) (an address summarized in Rev. d’hist. dr. fr. et er. NVS. vit, 647-9). 

iii, Miscellaneous reviews. In Z. Sav.-Stift., XuIx, 495-502, K. Latte has a rather fault-finding review 
of G. M. Catnoun’s The growth of eriminal luw ta ancient Greece (Journal, xv, 128), whereas M. San 
NIcoLd welcomes CaLHotn and DELAMERE’s Working bibliography of Greek luw (Z.f. vergleich. Rechtsviss., 
XLIV, 432. Cp. Journal, xv, 127). Saw Nicord, cbid., 432-3, notices Opere di Conutardo Ferrini, 1, 1 (mt 
ilsv has appeared ; Milan, 1929), as does C. G. Mor in Riv. di Storia del Dir. Ital., u, 183-6. The first 
voluine on Romano-Byzantine law is relevant here. F. Sretna Marayca, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., XXXVI, 
145-9, gives an analysis of A. ALBERTONT (+1929), Per una esposi:ione del diritto bizuntino con rigquardo 
al? ftalia, a book of which there is a thoughtful notice by GS. Martpakis in Z, Sur.-Stift., XLIX, 518-25, 
and to which N. B. adds a useful bibliography in B.Z., xxvii, 475-6. M. San Nicord, Z. f. reryletch. 
Rechtswiss., XLIV, 438-9, speak» well of F. Dotcrr, Beitrage zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanz- 
rerwaltung (By: Archiv, Heft 9}, as docs E. Stery, but with more reserve, in 7, Suz.-Stift., XLIX, 504-6. 
Stern draws attention to a Heidelherg dissertation by OsrrocorsKy (cp. Vierteljahrschrift f. Soz.- u. 
Wirtsehuftsgesch., XX, 91-103) containing translation with commentary of the Byzantine tract published 
by W. AsHBURNER, J. H.S., Xxxv, 76-84, and re-edited by D6LGER (see also § 5). In D. Lit.-Z., 1929, 
1259-61 and 0.2.7, XXxu, 168-9 respectively M. Say Nico.d also has short notices of L. WEnGer’s Aus 
¥orelleninder, ete. (Journal, xv, 128, 132), and of E. Cuq’s La condition Juridique de lu Coelé-Syrie, ete. 
(Journal, XIV, 155). He thinks better of C'vq’s conclusions than of his argument. G. BESELER, Byz.-neugr. 
Juhrb, Vt, 547-55, deals in detail with Té dorixdy Sicaov év tats veapais TOY Bulavtivdv adroxparopey 
(Athens, 1922) by G. 8S, Maripakts, agreeing in general with the author against a previous reviewer, 
F. Branpineont, [ve ital. per le serenze ginrid., 1926, 389 ff. (not seen). The best account of the issues is 
WENGER’s review of H. Monnrer’s Les Vorelles de Léon le Sage (Journal, xv, 128), 

iy, wVew juristie terts. In Z. Sue.-Stift., XLix, 694, A. SEGRE gives a summary of his communication 
to the Oslo Congress concerning three texts which will be published in Studi Bonfunte (Pavia, 1929- ) 
and eventually edited in P.S.I. They are sedoliv, half Latin, half Greek, which he judges to belong to 
the period of the Law of Citations, and possibly to be a relic of the Alexandrian law-school. 

v. Doenments and comments. In Aegyptus, 1X, 281-95, H. Frisk, Vier Papyri aus der Berliner-Sammlung, 
edits with commentary, amongst other documents, Inv, Nr. 7420+ 7424, ea. 139 a.p., relating to the case 
of Drusilla ¢. C. Iuhus Agrippianns (Mitreis, Chr, 87-8). Also, in Aegyptus, X, 87-95, Zu einigen neu- 
adierten Berliner-Papyri, he reviews an edition of 13 documents contained in a dissertation by S. Motuer, 
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Griech, Pap. aus dem Berliner Museum (Goteborg, 1929; not seen). FRISK re-edits the tirst document 
(Inv. Nr. 11707), a 8déAvors of 300 4.D., which he says is the most important. The second piece (Inv. 
Nr. 11808) is interesting as containing the beginning and end of P. Oxy. xu, 1203. 

M. San Nico0’s review in Z. f. rergleich. Rechtswiss., XLIV, 427-31, of the legal matter in P.S.I. vii, 
especially 901-18, is important, but too compressed for summary. A good many of J.C, NABER’s Observa- 
tiunculae ad papyros ‘uridieue, continued in Mnemosyne, N.S. wt, 109-38; Lv, 73-101, 379-414, fall 
under the present heading. There come under review chiefly : P. Grenf. 1,11, P. Heid. 1280+Grenf. 1,17, 
P. Taur. vir, 3-13, P. Grenf. 1, 13, 21, 33, 44, 60, 62, P. Grenf. 1, 23, 67, 70, 76, P. Paris 5, 8, 15, 20, 32, 
38, 62, 63, 65, and P. Aktenst. 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 12. 

vi. Diplomatic, Parts of Navur’s last-mentioned articles might also be placed here. 

H. STEINACKER’s Die antiken Grundlagen der fruhmittelalterlichen Pricatuckunde (Berlin, 1927; Journal, 
xv, 129) has provoked important reviews from M. San Nico1d, 7. f. ceryletch, Rechtswiss., XLIV, 433-8, 
A. Stemwenrer, Arit. Vierteljuhresschrist f. Gesetzgebung u. Rechtswiss., N.F. 3, xxii, 158-72, B. Kusber, 
Phil. Woeh., Sux, 1254-60, and G. Ferrart, Arch. storico ital., ser. 7, Xt, 3-17. All seem agreed on the 
value of this excursion of a medievalist into antiquity. Sax Nico.d, while approving the author's method 
in carrying the development back to the ancient East, observes that the actual proof of the oriental 
derivation of the Greek document is small, and that the extent of Greek influence on Rome in this matter 
is controversial. He thinks the treatment of the oriental and pre-Greek Egyptian material the least 
successful. STEINWENTER shares these reserves: welcoming the application of the diplomatic method to 
the ancient material, he judges the author too optimistic (p. 45) as to possible results im papyrology. He 
notes the considerable treatment of dvaypapy and xaraypady, but regards STEINACKER’s section on the 
Roman document as more important. Here BRuNNEn’s derivation from Roman practice of the Ger- 
manistic truditio chartue is rejected: Sreryacker holds that by a misunderstanding of Nov. 44, 1 the 
Italian notaries treated dimissio or dréAvors as equivalent to traditio; he also argues that dasénuatio in 
the gesta municipuliv arose in the East, not in Italy. SrernweNTER doubts or dissents on both the last 
points. KUsier, however, agrees as to the Eastern origin of the us acturvm. He praises the author's 
mastery of the ancient material, giving a summary of his Egyptian results, but he considers that in its 
main point, the refutation of BruNNER, the book does not fully succeed: because cnstruutio was a 
necessary act (Nov. Val. 15,3 of 444), it does not follow that traditiv per churtam was erroneous. FERRARL 
(an article rather than a review) naturally concentrates on this main problem. After describing the 
Germanistie traditio chartae (pp. 9-11) and stating SrernacKer’s position, ¢é:. that the perfecting force 
of this act, though recognized in ceutral and southern Italy after Justinian, was due te non-Roman 
influences, he gives his own opinion that, nevertheless, the medieval tr, ch. is an ulterior development 
of the ¢r. ch. found in the West during the later empire. Sixth cent. Ravenna documents no doubt lay a 
hitherto unknown stress on ¢r, ch., but it is mentioned also, and earlier, in the East (P, Oxy. 1x, 120U; 
XIV, 1627, 1643; xvi, 2003. Freuxpi, Wertpup., 1, 28, 1). Exchange of documents is after all a natural 
thing, and what requires examination is the late imperial forms of contract ‘ater absentes. He then 
explains STEINACKER’s hypothesis of an Italian confusion between dardAvors and tr. ch., but shows that 
in the East wAjpeots and drdédvots were kept distinct (citing Meipa Eustathii Romani, xxxvitt, 8, ed. 
Zachariae, p. 167). 

vii, Reception of Roman Luw. A. J. Boys, Le droit romain et les pupyrus dU Egypte, in L’Egypte 
contemporaine, XX, 529-59 (Cairo, 1929), after a general discussion of the relation of papyrology to the 
study of Roman law, attacks the problem of reception by Egypt of foreign law in the Ptolemaic and early 
imperial (pp. 536-47) and Byzantine period». The Ptolemaic tendency to fuse Greek and native law was 
somewhat checked by the advent of the Romans, but, as in language, so in law Greek influence proved 
stronger than Roman: in fact under Roman rule Hellenistic practice developed. Roman influence led to a 
consolidation of private property, but commercial law, a departinent in which Roman law itself was largely 
Hellenized, was mainly Hellenistic. The inclusion of Egypt in the Eastern Empire reinforced Hellenistic 
and oriental tendencies, which even penetrated into the official law. There is a good exposition of the 
influence of oriental practice (ep. Const. Deo wuctore, $10). But we must not overlook the West (E. Levy, 
ii, above), nor the force of the Roman tradition, which was revived in the East by a scholastic reaction 
at Berytus. This school may have eclipsed the Alexandrian ; at any rate the traces of Justinian’s lawbonks 
in papyri are few, and there are not lacking signs of positive rejection in Egypt of his novelties. This 
resistance coincides with a national Egyptian reaction, beginning in the middle of the 5th cent., which 
brought native legal ideas once more to the front. 
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These general conclusions are borne out by R. TAUBENSCHLAG, Geschichte der Rezeption des romischen 
Rechts in Aegypten, Studi Bonfunte, 1, 369-440, in a systematic study, divided into six sections : (1) the 
Roman population in Egypt, and (2) the legal practice of the Romans, before the Constitutio A ntoniniana, 
(3) intluence of Roman on popular law in the same period, (4) Roman law after the Const. Ant., (8) Justi- 
niur's legislation, (6) popular law after Justinian In each of sections 2-5 the departments of private law 
are reviewed successively; the repetition is a ttle wearisome, but makes for chronological distinction 
and ease of reference. There are original contributions in plenty, but the main value of the work, which 
is great, is its rich documentation, which over the whole field of private law offers a ready answer to the 
question: what precisely is there in the papyri? 

B. Law of persons. 

i. Geverul, Most of Caput et Sapa by M. Rapry in Mel. Fournier, 651-63, is irrelevant here, but we 
note the discussion of g&pa ays a technical term, with a reference to P. Jouguet 10 (p. 660, 20). P. Bon- 
Fanre, Dé un? influence orientule nel diritto romano, Read. Ace. Lincei, ser. 6, tv, 273-86, has no difficulty 
in showing that national Roman law simply ignored custrudi, and that the story of their civil disabilities 
helongs to the late empire. True the early classical law could no loner shut its eyes to this scourge, 
but the regulations tuok the form of ernninal penalties. The Guomon certainly shows that provincial law 
iunposed restrictions on succession to custraté, but penetration into the official private law did not take 
place till Justinian. The views which make the civil diswbilities of custrudé classical are severely com- 
mented on. 

i, Slacery. CG. Grosso, Sill fiducia a seapo di “munumiss.o,” Riv, ital. per le setenze giurid., N.S. 1, 
fase. ili, 1-88 (of offprints, makes use of P. Lips. 136 (pp. 7, 60 ff, 70 ff8). C. G. Mor, La. “meaumiéssio tin 
ewlesiu,” Ree. di storia del dir, ital., t S1-150, studies Greek precedents, using A. CALDERINI, La muvtnio- 
messtoue ela condizione dei Wberti in Grecia (Ablan, 1908), and P. pe Franctscr, Intorno alle origiat dellu 
Minumissio in veclestis, Rend. Ist. Lomb. xu, 619, concluding with the latter that the origin lies in 
consecration to and invecation of the gods, not im hierodulista or sale to the temple, as is often held. He 
then (p. 85) deals with the papyri cP. Oxy. rv, 722, 723. Mirreis, Gruadz. 271; Chr. 358-61). 

Hi, Cledtus, In Z. Nue.-Stift., SLIX, 129-54, Dus griechische Bundesburgerrecht der hellenistischen Zeit, 
W. Kore argues in favour of the existence of legal communion between the component states of the 
Greek leagues of the Hellenistic period. The material is not papyrological, but the question is relevant. 
In .legyptus, Ix, 308-8, A. Suurk, A proposite di pereyriné che prestacuno servizio avlle legion’ rumune, 
argues from the claim (V.P.B. 72) of the children of M. Valerius Valens, previously Psenemunis, to suc- 
ceed their father, a legionary who seems to have died before honesta missio, that the father had not lost 
his Egyptian nationality; for, whether legitimate children born before, or illegitimate born during, 
service, they could have had no elaim to succeed a citizen (Gnomon, $$ 34, 35, 52-4). The reference by 
SEUKEL- MEYER, Zia soyen. Guomon, ete., p. 24, 5, of V.P.B. 72 to wade eognati ix wrong, and B.C, 140 
(Mirren, Chr, 373) is not in point, Hadrian’s epistle applying only to a soldier's or veteran's citizen, 
though legitimate, offspring. The conclusion is that many Egyptians served in the legions, generally 
after service in the «wedia or tleet, but remained peregrintg till h. miss’o. As such they could be succeeded 
ob tntestuto by their descendants, even illegitimate, edvsdem nutionts. 

The governing idea of E, ScHONBAUER Ss Stvdien cur Personalitutsprinzip im untiken Recht, Z. Suv.- 
Stift, XLIX, 345-403, 1s that this principle in ancient law must not be confused with private international 
law. The latter, a modern idea, rests on a duty to apply to resident aliens, in certain cases, their 
native law. The former is simply exclusive: the law of a state applies only to its citizens, and if 
practical considerations require provision to he made for aliens, their special law will be a class-law, 
Which de fucto may consist in some adoption of their native law, but de cure is simply what the sovereign 
state chooses to ordain for resident aliens or classes of them. From this basis SuHONBAUER in his first 
two seetions (345-59) energetically combats BrcKERMANY’s conclusions (Journal, XIV, 151; xv, 129-30, 
130-1), that the racial styles of the Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt were lesally irrelevant, and that they 
did not live by their racial laws, but by royal law. ScudxBacer agrees that all were subject to royal 
Sedéypappa, but holds that the Greeks outside the méXews were organized in racial wodcredpara, having, like 
the modes, vopoe woderexot. The analogy drawn with the organization of the Macedonian army under 
Philip and Alexander, and the use made of the new Cyrenean constitution (woNreupa, duvdpes) deserve 
careful consideration, Ap/yone denotes membership by descent of one of the subdivisions of the military 
class. Persians of the epiyoue (399-67) were Egypt-born descendants of Persian soldiers. For them we 


expect a class-Luw, the vduos moderixes of their moNrevpa, and the special law of execution which we find 
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applied to them froin the 2ud cent. was such a vépos, aud de fueto not native Persian, This law cannot have 
heen penal (von Worss), but was probably voluntarily adopted by the wodrevpa as a means of improving 
credit. A. SEGRE (Journal, Xv, 180) may be right in holding thet Egyptians entering the army were 
elevated to this, the lowest of the “classes,” which was the equivalent of the pirOodspor Eévoe of the 
Alexandrian army, instead of to a wodirevpa of therr own. Another scction (373-8) combats BicKer- 
MANN’s rejection of the personality principle for Greece proper, and the remaming sections deal with the 
working of the principle by Rome. We have discussions of the dvs yeutiuin (387-96 ; the de fucto influence 
of cosmopolitan commercial practice seems unduly depreciated), and of Auguatus’s class-policy (896-403), 
with special reference to the Gvomox and the Cyrencan edicts. 

iv. Fumily. The Karanis diptych published by H. A. Sanpers, Lace, Journ. rchaco? , XXXII (ser, 2), 
309-29, is reproduced by R. Cacyat, Jowrn. Sue., 1929, 74-7, an a supplement to a previous article, éhid., 
1927, 193-202 (Journal, xiv, 143; xv, 131. In the last place 1926 is an error for 1927). He gives also a 
fresh birth-certificate from O. Guéraup, Bull. de PIust. fr. @urchéol. or, XXVU, 119, the chief interest 
of which is its early date, 62 4.0. The Karams document reveals the hitherto unknown fact that the 
l. Aelia et Pupia Poppueu forbade spuril to be entered on the vlbum professionuin liberorume natoram 
(Bruns, Foxtes’, p. 420, no. 193;. For full discussiun see E. Wuriss, Zur Rechtsstelluny der unehelichen 
Kinder in der Katserzeit, Z. Sur.-Stift., Xt1x, 260-73, and E. Cre, Les lois D4 uguste sur les déclurations 
de naissunce, Mél. Fournier, 119-33. The Latin document euds with derecbtss ; cp. GRENFELL, Bodleian 
Quart. Record, 1, 259-62, on which Mrrreis, Z. Sav.-Stft., XL, 359, proposed desercptum et recoguitam ea 
exemplis binis (Cuq ex eremplo breei) tabuliur supre scriptue. WEISS prefers DittMaNN's proposal for the 
present document: de ew re eodem caemplo binue tabulue seriptue suat, which is very plausible in view 
of Bruns, Fontes’, p. 377, no. 171, and Apuleius, .t;0/7 , 89. 

In Z Sav.-Stift., XLIX, 115-28, Die inaterny potestas im gruko-ayyptischen Recht, Re TAUBENSCHLAG 
shows that over the person of her child the mother possessed many of the powers attributed by Roman 
law to the father, though during the father’s life her powers were in abeyance or reduced to mere concur- 
rence. In regard to the child's property her position was not quite parallel, depending upon appomtment 
as guardian by marriage contract or marital testament; or she may appear as émaxodovOyrpea by the side 
of au officially appointed guardian. As to the reaction of these popular ideas on Roman lav, Justinian 
still kept in principle to the potestvs of the father, though even before him the incther's guardianship of 
fatherless children was recognized. The £e/oye made the great advance of turning that guardianship into 
a veritable potestus, so that Leo the Wise (Noy. 27) could speak of pyrpext) eovria, which is to go further, 
at least in the sphere of property, than (rraeco-Egyptian law. 

In Riv. di storiu del dir. ital., uw, 352-3, V. Cavocel gives tidings of the publication by G. ScHERILLO 
of an Oxyrhynchus papyrus (P.S.1, 1075) of 458 a.p,, relating to nuptial donation and suggesting pretium 
pudivitive: Un pupiro del v seeolo in materia di rapportd putrimonial tra conrag?, Read. Ist. Louth., LX, 
vii-x (1929) (not seen), The papyrus is republished by SeHeRILLo in Mle. dé storia del dor, etal, U, 497— 
506, at the beginning of Stud? sulla dunazione wuzinle (fase. arrived as we were going to press). 

W. Koysen, art. Matrimonium, in Paviy-Wissow.’s Lealeazyhlopadie, should le noted. 

C. Law of property. 

E. H. SeLicsoHy’s dissertation, Iustu possessio (Berlin, no date, 47 pp.), favourably reviewed by 
G. Ewser, Z SuvStift. xuIx, 548-51, being a study of the history of the Roman idea of possession, 
hardly concerns us, save so far as in his prelimuuary survey of pre-classical sources the author is led by 
the inscriptions dealing with boundary disputes between Greek states to comment (10-12) on the absence 
of a technical term for ownership, and to enquire how far xupeeten conveys the notion. 

The first part of L. Wencer’s Griechisehe Insehriften 2m Kutserkult und cum Grubrecht, Z Sae-Stitt., 
XLIX, 308-44, belongs to other departments. The second (328-44) discusses a recently discovered Ephesian 
sepulvhral inscription (text 329 and 344), which shows the possibility of disposing of a sarcophagus, and 
thus raises a question of the general theory of res reliytosue. The text is also interesting diplomatically 
(338 ff). 

E. Scronpaver, Beltruge zur Geschichte des Berghureehts, Munch. Beitr, «. Pupyrusforschung a. antiken 
Rechtsgesch., 12 Heft (Munich, 1929, xv +208 pp.), attacks his theme from the point of view of continuity . 
does a line runstraight from Gracco-Hellenistic through provincial Roman to medieval mining law? After 
an introductury survey of literature, and discussion of basie concepts and Greek mining law (13-32), the 
Roman sources, principally the Vipasca inscriptions, are studied (32-158), and then the medieval (158-92). 
The conchision (193-208) is for continuity in sume cases, against it in others and on the whole, the fact 
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being that no general mining law existed which could have continued. The importance of the subject in 
economic and administrative history makes the book not negligible by papyrologists, the more so that 
im the elucidation of various points the author makes use of his papyrological knowledge. In a very 
judicious review by B. Kuper, Z. Suv.-Stéft., XLix, 569-75, the basic classical law and the post-classical 
changes are clearly stated, and disse1t from SCHONBAUER’s opinion of the relation of the two Vipasea 
inseriptions is expressed. The (Qve/lenverzetehniss enables the papyrelogist to pick out his own points 
easily, ey. the explanation (not accepted by KuBLER) of péttuciarium, the parallel between [dberalttas and 
evepyeria or pirarOpemia, the comment on P, Hal. 1, 106-14. 

D. Law of obligations. 

i. General. In Z. Suc.-Stift., XLIx, 409-10, G. BESELER discusses, with some reference to papyri, cup- 
0Xaov, ovvdddAaypa and the like, 

In cleyyptus, X, 3-24, A. SeaRk, Vote sulla eyyin yreco-cgizia, begius with a consideration of éeyyun in 
the light of recent Germanistic research, He then shows in Ptolemaic state contracts the appearance 
of the debtor first as correal with the Zyyves, and then as avréyyvos, a parallel with the Roman manceps 
idem prues so striking as to suggest reception. He regards ddAnAeyyén as of native Egyptian origin, not 
Greek, being the nearest translation of indigenous solidary liability of members of family and other 
groups. Finally he reviews Partsch’s distinction between éyyvy and BeBaiwots, concluding that it was the 
native contract of sale, not the Greek, which produced the auto-Be3aiaors of the seller. The last easily 
coalesced with the stipulutio duplae. 

ii, St‘pulation. F, BRANDILEONE, Lu “ stipulutio” nel? ete imperiale romana e durante il medio evo, 
Riv, di storiu del dir, ital., 1, 7-73, 270-310, contends mainly that the classical oral stipulation persisted 
in the West till late in the middle ayes. This hardly concerns us, but the argument is that it persisted 
likewise in the East till Leo’s constitution of 472 (C. 8, 37, 10), which only reached the West through 
Justinian and to a limited extent. 

Gi. Sener, La trusmissibilite della “ stipalatio in fuciendo,” Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., XXXVI, 29-97, 
makes a strong ease for the necessity in classical law of mention of heredes in stipulations of certain 
kinds, if the obligation was to pass to or against heirs. The author does not raise the question whether 
the same rule is found elsewhere (see however pp. 43, 2 and 70,1). H. Kre.uer, Evbrechiliche Unter- 
suchunyen, 26 ff, inclines to regard mentiones heredum in the papyri as being ex ubundanti cautela ; but 
the pot might be worth examining. Cp. V. Korosec, Die Erbenhuftuny nuch romischem Recht, 1, 115, 3 
(Leipzig, 1927). 

ni. Sale. H.R. Hoetink contributes a thoughtful article, Quelgues remurques sur la vente dans le droit 
grer, Tijdschrift voor Rechtsyesrhiedenis (= Rev, Whist. du droit), 1X, 253-70, the point of which is that the 
view held by tmany modern writers (literature, 263, 2), that the Greek contract of sale was a real con- 
tract, is extremely hypothetical. In this connexion he pvints to the relative infrequency of arrha in the 
papyri (ist, 257, 3). 

iv. Lease, G. ScueRILLO, lend. Ist. Lomb, LXU, 1-35 (in offprint), studies the relation of Locazione e 
precurio m Roman law, Locutio may be derived from precariun, but in classical law they were distinct, 
though the decay of precarium is shown by the growing tendency to deny the possession of the precarist. 
In post-chissical law they fuse, D. 43, 26, de precurio being mere homage to tradition. Precarium, in fact, 
heeame locatio at the will of the locator, the picOwos ef? doov Bovrher ypovor of the later papyri. Cp. 
Journul, xiv, 154. 

KF. Kopcer’s Der Teilbuu im romischen und geltenden italienischen Recht, mit Bericksichtigung des 
franzosischen Rechts (Marburg in Hessen, 1926, xiv+145 pp., uot seen) is reviewed by B, Kusrer, Z. f. 
die Gesuminte Steatswiss, LXXXVIL, 166-8, and by G. Ersser, Z. Sue.Stift., XLIX, 552-5. KUBLER is 
favourable, specially praising the author's papyrology. Esser regrets the exclusion of public law and 
of the late imperial developments, and the lack of distinction between countries. He (EIsseR) gives a 
list of the later papyri with colonia partiarta (553, 1). From P. Oxy. u, 277 and P. Lond. v, 1694, he 
argues that the fruits were owned in common till partition. He also draws attention to SCHONBAUER’s 
comparison (Bergbaurecht, 54, 129) of the miner’s share of the product, which is not approved by Kuber. 

vy. Megotiubility. A. SEGRE, A proposito dellu c. d. clausolu al portutore net documenti di eredito G'reco- 
egizt, Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., XXXVU, 77-9, maintains against P, KoscHaKerR (.Veue Acilschr. Rechtsurk., etc., 
42; Journal, X¥, 128) his own previous view (Bul/., xxiv, 138 ff.) that the clause xupia ravri ro emupe- 
povre did not create assignability, which existed by general law, but justified the debtor in paying the 
holder without documentary proof of assigument. If KoscHAKER were right, the disappearance of 
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the clause from the 4th cent. ought to mean that debts had ceased to be assignable, whereas what it shows 
is the influence of Roman formulanes, though curiously enough the clause appears later in the West. 
In this connexion a short suumary of how the Romans compensated for ther lack of Jills of exchange 
is welcome: H. Lévy-Bruut, Lv lettre de change u Rome, Rev. hist. dr. fr. et étr.. NS. VI, 6B8-V resin 
of an address). 

E. Law of suceession. 


J.C. NABER in the recond of the articles mentioned above (A. v) has a note ‘$21, Maemosyne, LVI, 79) 
on a difference between Evy ptian and Greek law. under the former a clhumant hew could simply épe- 
revew, Whereas the latter required érioradya first, ie. claimant must be properly established as heir. 

G. Ferrari, Pupiri Ravennati dell’ epoor Ginstiniance relatiri all apertura di testumenti, Studi Bon- 
Sfunte, 1, 633-44, contributes an important article, based on P. Marini bxxv and Lxxrv, on the formalities 
of making and opening wills in the Byzantine period. P. Exxv is a normal will, though uot secret, under 
the celebrated constitution of 439 (Nov. Th. 16, 1, 2-5). We see how exactly the formalities of openme 
described by Paur, Sex, 4, 6, 1 were observed in this case. He then puts in their picturesque historical 
surroundings the gesta preserved by P. nxxiv, which he holds is a copy of the original kept at the public 
archive: see Bruns, Foutes?, 317-9; Girarp, Tete 





5, 815-73 Saviany, Verm. Neher, U1, 122-54. For 
Egyptian wills of this period see TAUBENSCHLAG, op. cit., supru A. Vil, p. 425. 

FL Law of procedure. 

L. WENGER, Z. Sue.-Stift., XLUX, 477-8, gives a short notice of the publication by W. SpregELbERG 
of a demotic procedural code Ctus elaer uyyptischen Ziridprovssurduany der Ptolemueriit, Abh. Bay. Ak, 
N.F, 1, 1929; cp. ‘bid., 4, 1920. This new source is naturally one of the bases of E. Serprn's dissertation . 
Der Bid im ptolemuischen Recht (Mauch, 1929: vill+116 pp., a work which deserves a longer notice 
than cau be given here. The most interesting part of the book to a lawyer is ch. 5, which ascribes to 
Bocehoris (Diodor, 1, 79, 1) a distinction im procedure for recovery of debt according as there was docu- 
mentary evidence or not; iu the latter event the defendant had the right to clear himself by oath, and 
this, one gathers, is where the author would find the origin of the vath-programmes (Opxos ov Set dpocat, 
eg. WILCKEN, Chr, 110a). The comparison with other systems, which prem sucfe suggests itrelf, is 
not drawn. 

A.J. Boys, P. Oxy. xvut, 2130, Deditiv op/nionts et Cappel en aesticre de charges liturgiques, Studi 
Bonfante, 1, 183-202, has the merit of being the first to confront Il. 24-7 of this papyrus . 267 Acp.) with 
Macer 2, de uppellutt., D. 49, 5, 6. The confrontation is illuminating, and the rest is casy meat for an 
acknowledged master of post-classical procedure, For a short tune oplaco seems to have been techmical 
for the statement of grounds of refusal of appeal which the judge had to give to the party on his demand, 
but soon it was swallowed up by the term relutio, which means the judge's report to his superior, copy 
of which was supplied to the party. The case Lere is one of uaposition of liturgy, and Boyé asks, To whom 
did appeal he? With WitcKey he thinks in principle to the prefect, with possibility of delegation to the 
epistrategus. There are other interesting pomts for which we lick space. 

G. Public lau. 

On the constitution of Cyrene we have to record: Lu stele della eostitustone, Liv. filol., NOS. V1, 153 
220, by G. Oxiverto, and Lu costituctone di Cirene, Bull, Ist. Dir. Rom, XXXVI, 5-28, by AL Spcri The 
latter discusses first the date of the du¢ypappa, which he puts between 322 and 313, and then the various 
organs of the coustitution. Some bibliography on this subject is given by BP. CLocue, Lev. historiygue, 
CLX, 332-4. 

Of the new Cyrenean edicts (Jovrad/, xv, 133) there 1s an important study by J. Srroux and 
L. Weneer, Die Augustis-Inschritt auf dem Marktplots rov Wyrene, tbh, Bay. Ak, Xxxiv, 2 71928, 
145 pp. The contents are: general introduction with hterature by Wenckr; teat, translation and phile- 
logical notes by Stroux ; WENGER on the senatorial province of Cyrenauca, with notes on the Senate's 








power to confer céevtus and dvewdopia (pp. 55-7,, and on the compatibility of two efeitates (pp. 57th); 
a discussion by the same of Roman rule and of the nature of Augustus’s ordinances (doubtfil 1f they are 
all really edicts, in spite of Aéye:, and note that Gaius 1, 5 is contirmed); the Greek tribunals by WENGER ; 
the quaestiones and the governor's jurisdiction by STROGX: aud the new procedure de repetundis Iw 
the same. 

S. Sonazzi, Di ana pretese legye di Augusto relativa all Eyitto, eyyptus, 1X, 296-301, makes a good 
ease for holding the clause quod...... datum est in Ulpian D. 1, 17, 1 to be a gloss. It is clear from 
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Modestinus D. 49, 2, 21 and Tac., Ana, 12, 60 that there was a constitution of Augustus allowing the 
prefect of Egypt to exercise the furisdictio coluntariv. D.1, 17, 1 makes a lev give him the ¢mperivin 
and regulate its enjoyment. Why a Zee in this case, which at the beginning of the empire was not distinct 
from the other? A constitution is more hkely, perhaps the same as that mentioned by Modestinus and 
Tacitus. This would, however, be a dex in the speech of a post-classical glossator. The result is confirmed 
by a critical examination of the passage. 

B.Z., xxix, 6-34, contains the first part of Die rechtliche Stelluag und Orgunisation der griechischen 
Kloster nuch dem tustinianischen Recht, by B. GRaxté. Monasteries were first recognized in ecclesiastical 
law by the Council of Chalcedon, which subjected them to the local ordinary. But de fvreto they remained 
independent and very important. Hence Justinian’s comprehensive regulation uf monastic life, enforcing 
the principle laid dowu at Chalecdon. There follow sections dealing with various aspects of Justinian’s 
law, but the treatment dues not touch paps rology, nor are papyri mentioned in the list of Quellen (pp. 6-7). 


7. PALAEOGRAPHY AND DIPLOMATIC. 


The most important publication for this section is A. 8S. Hunt's ul Greek Cryptoyram (Proceedings of 
the British eademy, Xv), elucidating the problem of a magic papyrus (now at Michigan) written in a 
curious “secret alphabet.” It has been reviewed by PREISENDANZ (Hin Pupyrus in griechischer Geheim- 
sehrift) in Gnomon, V (1929), 457-8, and A.D. Nock in Cl. Lec., x“, 234, beth concerned chiefly with 
the magical content. T. W. ALLEN in Cl. Quart, XXIV, 40-1 points out similarities between certain of 
the siens employed in the papyrus and medieval tachygraphic and other signs. 

Scuupart's Griechische Pulueoyruphie bas been reviewed by H. I. Blert] in J.HS., xorx, 127-9 
(laudatory, with some criticism of details). 

JOC. Naver in Obserratiuaculue ad papyros (uridicae (Mnemosyne, Wu, 73-151, ctd. from Lv1, 138) 
discusses, among other points, the form employed in the subscriptions of witnesses. 

T know only from a reference in Lit. Zentra7bl. of an article by J. Zurrnur, Cher dus Dehorutice in 
den Rlassischen Schriften, in Jahrb. d. dentsehen Vereins f. Buchwesen, 1928, 67-8. 

Titles of address in Christian Greck Epistolography to 527 ap. (Cath. Cnie. of America, Putristic 
Studies, XVI) by Sister LucinrA DINNEEN, S.S.J., should perhaps be mentioned here, although it does 
not deal primarily with papyrus letters. 


8. LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


J. UW. Motrion and G. Miuuivan’s Vocubulury of the Greek Testament has been completed by the 
publication of Part Vint, Gaxivderos —opediuos, pp. i-xxx (introduction, etc.) + G17 TUS (teat). FL Prei- 
sIGKE'S Worterhiah der geivhischen Papyrusnrkunden, which at the cud of vol. 1 had reached the end 
of the alphabet, has been carried a stage further by the publication of vol. m1, parts 1 (Berlin, 1929, 
pp. 1-112, and 2 (sune date, pp. 113-224,. These commence the publication of the numbered ‘Abschnitte’ 
quumly hats of words) to which systematic reference is made in the first two volumes. They cover 
sections 1-10, ves.: 1. Latin Words; 2. Kings, Emperors and other rulers (a list of the chronvlogical data 
given by the papyri); 3. Consuls (in chronological order of their consulates with references to the papyri) ; 
4. Indictions; 5. Eras; 6. Months; 7. Day» (eiz. eldoé, ete.) ; 8. Offices, Officials and similar designations, 
in alphabetical order; 9. Titles of honour; 10. Military terms down to rpuypdpynpa. 

B. MEINERSMANN, Dee lutednischen Worter vid Namen in den yriechischen Pupyri (see Journal, Xu, 
118; XIV, 156; XV, 135), is reviewed by M. Hompurr in Mee. belye, vat, 560-2. A. LH. Sanoyics, Zur 
Sprache der yrtechischen Papyrusbricje (see Journal, xv, 135) is reviewed by A. JuRET m Ree. ef, ane., 
Ang, 106-7. E, Mayser, Grammatih der yriechischen Pupyri aus der Ptolemuerzeit, u, L (see Juarnul, Xi, 
119, 267; xiv, 156; xv, 135), is reviewed by TL Menrzur in Indoyerm. Forschunyen, Xiv1, 290 tf, by 
K. DierertcH in 2.Z., Xxtx, 55-7 (who draws attention to the beginnings of Modern Greek idioms), and 
by H. Frisk in Gvomon, v, 35-41, Precscuen-Bavrn, Worterbuch (see Journal, xtt, 18; xv, 134), is 
reviewed anonymously in Journal of Religion, Ix, 157 (inaccessible to me}, and by P. THossen in Pad. 
Woeh., XLIX, 245-7, and this aud b. M. AuEL, Grummutre du Gree Biblique (see Journal, xv, 134), by 
A. E, Brooke in Journ, Theol, Stud., xxx, 201-2. U. Pontus, Die Spruche des Redners Hypereides (sce 
Journal, Xv, 113}, is reviewed by the late G. Aso in Pail. Woeh., xurx, 1313-18, 

The much-discussed word émotvews has been further discussed, this time by P. W. ScHMIEDEL in 
Phil. Woeh., 1928, 1530-6, and by A. DetssMann in the Retnhold-Seebery-Festsch rift, 1, 299-306. 
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The word dorés is discussed by V. CHapot in Rev. ¢. une., XXXI, 7-12 (see $4). P. JERNSTEDT 
in 4.Z., LXIV, 129-35, @ propos of the form umrepa “fruit” in P. Oxy. 1m, 298, shows that there is a 
Coptic form ovnwpa, and traces the form in late Greek, etc. The same writer in feyyptus, X, 73-9, reads 
in Monastery of Epiphanius, u, No. 624, line 6: 6 vids rod cata Koddroe, and understands cara as cada, 
gen. of 6 xadas=xadorods. He also identities a word pegorddtos in a Moscow znedétna and in Sammelb. 
5825, 1 (=“graumelier,” from modss), and proposes éAowoAios (Which occurs in Malalas) for ddomodcos ut 
P. Klein. Form., 141, 1. Lastly he recognizes the place-name Ev@péovvoy in P. Lond. 1684, 4. 

Cur. G. PANTELIDES has contributed an article entitled mpooOjxn cai ddaipecis ¢ mpd cup parvor to 
Byz.-nengr. Jahrb, v1, 401-31. This has reference to cases like cavOapos— Mod. Gr. oxdd@apos, and makes 
no use of papyri. 

LIDDELL AND Scott, Part tv (which appeared during the year}, is reviewed by E. Harrison in CZ. Ler, 
XL, 189, and by P. Maas m /US8., XLix, 298-300. 

A work by Greserrr Sacco entitled La keine del Nuovo Testumento e la trusmisstone del sucro testo 
(Rome, F. Ferrari, 1928, xxxi + 332 pp., 8°) is known to me only from a list of new books printed on the 
cover of Lndogerm. Forsch., xuvit, Ulett 4. 

The large volume of essays entitled Donum Nutalicium Schrijnen (926 pp. N. V. Dekker and Van de 
Veet, Nijmeyen-Utrecht, 1929) contains several which may be wentioned here: G. N. Watzmakis, Zur 
Entstehuug ciniger Verbulformen tia Nenyriechischen (yp. 419-201; G. ANAGNostoOPULOn, Ein Rletner 
Beitrag zur neugriechischen Syutax Qyp. 421-2); A. Memret, Les adjectifs grecvs en -res pp. 635-9) ; 
D. C. HESSELING, Ti uot «at coi; (pp. 665-8). The volume contains other essays on Creek (and Latin) 
topics, but neither they nor those named above refer directly to the papyri. 

Herman Lounavin’s artide “Ur Papyrusbrevens Sprak” in Lrunos, XXvO, 166-81, is divided inte 
eleven sections: 1. inflection of eu; 2. in P. Oxy. 1837, 6 dveorarnvey meuns dvecrdraver ; 3. con- 
struction cara giveow, ( propos of P. Oxy. 1069, 9 fh, To moppipe pera Tov ovvepyor KetvTe, * the purple 
and the materials are lying ready”; 4. discussion of the phrase rév d€ dedy cot in P. Oxy. 941, ete. ; 
5. use of the present subjunctive in prohibitions, and of pres. and aor, subj. in positive commands ; 
G6. accus. and infin, in indirect question ; 7. é7e before indirect question ; 8. P. Oxy. 2154, 10 ff, pry xara- 
povnoys ore ek Tiyuys Kal pi drooriAys Tacans “do not despise (the wool) because it is dear and oinit to 
send it”; 9. in P. Oxy. 215u and elsewhere read 9 taéyos “as soon as possible”; 10. ebpeOjvar and cuvevpe- 
Ojvae in late Greek can mean simply “come (with)?; 11. in B.G.U. 108] etxaipiay etpav tot mpos oe 
épxopévov means “having found a person who was setting out for where you are (and could carry my 
letter).” The article contains other observations which it is iinpossible to melude in a short sumntmary. 


9. GENERAL Works, BIphioGRAPHY, MISCELLANEOUS NOTES oN Papyrus TEXTS. 

P. Cottomr’s Lu pupyrolugie (Journal, XV, 135) has been reviewed by P. Cottart (Ree. de phil, 3 Ser., 
11, 76-7). 

B. Ousson has published a general account of the results of papyrology, particularly of the letters on 
papyrus (De grekisku Papyrusfynden i kyypten, Stockholn, Wahlstrom e Widstrand, 1929, pp. 110), 
which I know ouly from a reference in steyyptes, X, 103. Nor have I seen an account by M. Norsa 
of papyrology in Italy, entitled Pupirt « puptroloyia tn Italia, which appeared in Lésturra, I, 208-37 
(see .Legyptus, X, 103). For two useful and interesting sketches of letters on papyrus see $3, Genera], 

B.Z., XX1X, 86-157, contains the usual bibliography, which includes (94-8) a section on papyri, A 
bibliography in Byz.-reugr. Jukrb., vi, also includes (279-93) a papyrological section; and papyrological 
publications are further dealt with in a Bibliogruphische Belaye to Gromon (v). M. Wombirr continues 
his Bulletin papyroloyique in Byzuntion, W, 25 pages, covering the year 1027-8. Reference may also be 
made here to Burstun’s Jahresbericht, Bibliotheca philologics classica (Jahrgang LY, 1928), Leipzig, 
Reisland, published in 1930 (not seen by me}, which appeared as this wax going to pres». It deals with 
papyri and ostraea. 

C. W. Keyes analyzes the papyri B.G.U. 607, C. P. Rainer 16 and 14, and P, Lond. 332 with a view 
to determining the character of the transactions to which they relate. The Finuacial Transeetions of 
Didymus: A new Interpretation of BGC. bur, in Journal, Xv, 160-3. 

Ropert C, Horn gives an emended and restored text, with a translation, of PST. 798. Some of his 
suggestions seem to me far from likely. 2SZ rus: Fragments of Doenments regarding Fishing, in Cl. 
Phil., xxiv, 164-8. 

For a note by PETERSON on the dkcearé of P. Oxy. dL, ete, see $b above. 
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In the course of a series of notes under the general heading Ayritisch-lexicalisches, P. JERNSTEDT deals 
with: Vonustery of Epiphanius, u, 624 (revised text); U.K.F.151; 8.B. 5825; P. Lond. v, 1684; P. Cairo 
Musp. 6706, 1 Leyyptus, X, 73-9. JERNSTEDT has also published a note on the word yvrepa in P. Oxy. 11, 
298, for which see $ 8 above. For H. Livxevik’s notes on various Oxyrhynchus and one Berlin papyri 
see $8. 

10, MISCELLANEOUS AND PERSONAL. 


M. Hompert comments sympathetically on GRADENWITZ’s proposals for organizing the science of 
papyrolozgy in an article entitled Comment facoriser le déceloppemeat de la papyroloyie? in Chron. 
WEyypte, w, 286-92. A lecture on the same subject delivered by him to the Société pour le Progrés 
dex Etudes Philologiques et Historiques is summarized, under the title Za papyrologie et la collaboration 
énternutionle, iu Ree. belge, VIL, 65-6. 

~P. Viereck, & propos of an excavation at Hermopolis undertaken by the Hildesheim Museum, which 
is apparently to be of the systematic type, directed to the determination of the town plan, adopted by 
the University of Michigan at Karanis, speaks of his and ZucKeR’s excavatiuns at Philadelphia and 
expresses the wish that the Egyptian Government would, before it is too late, safeguard the ruins of the 
Fayyttm villages from utter destruction. If only one could feel confident that his words would find a 
response: Grubunysmethuden in Aegypten, in Forschunyen vad Fortschritte, v1, 33-4. 

An article by H. IpscHer on Die Wiederherstelli ng der Pupyrus-Dokwmente (Forsch. u. Fortschr, 1929, 
158-9) should be of some importance in view of its author's standing, but is unfortunately inaccessible 
to me, 

Bfireccra] publishes an obituary notice of THkopore Reiacn in Bull. Soe. Roy. Arch. a’ Alex, 


neo, 24, 78-9. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Members of the Egypt Exploration Society will learn with pleasure that their President, 
Mr. Robert Mond, has been offered and has accepted the Honorary Degree of LL.D. in 
the University of Liverpool. Mr. Mond has for many years been closely connected with 
the work done by the University, through its Institute of Archaeology, in Egypt and 
elsewhere in the Near East, and it is therefore peculiarly fitting that this recognition of 
his services to Egyptology, and above all of his devoted work in the excavation, recording 
and preservation of the private tombs at Thebes, should come from Liverpool. 


The Society re-opened its excavations at Armant shortly before Christmas. The late 
start of the season was due to the difficulty of finding an excavator to take charge, more 
particularly as none of the previous year’s staff was available. Eventually Mr. F. W. Green 
consented to direct the expedition, with Mr. O. H. Myers as his chief assistant in charge 
of the actual excavation. They opened the work with the help of Mr. H. W. Fairman, 
who took his Certificate in Archaeology at Liverpool last summer, and have since been 
joined by Mrs. Green, Miss Nora Scott and Mr. Van de Walle, lecturer at Liége, who 
took part in the Society’s work at Abydos in 1925-26. 

The main work of the season up to date has been the continuation of the excavation 
of the Bucheum, whose limits to the south-west are now defined. Six new burial-chambers 
in that quarter have been excavated, but in every case the sarcophagus was robbed. 
Two new stelae, one of Tiberius in its original position, have been discovered. At the 
north-west end four new chambers together with their plundered sarcophagi have been 
discovered. Although very little beyond scraps of gold foil, beads and bones was found 
in the sarcophagi, the results are rapidly leading to a complete plan of the Bucheum. 

Simultaneously with this work several tombs dating from the Earlier Intermediate 
Period to the Roman have been excavated, and although all were robbed a number of 
interesting objects has been recovered, including a considerable quantity of late pottery, 
which will be important for a corpus. 

Mr. Mond reached Luxor towards the end of January and has seen much of the work 
in progress. How far the Bucheum is to be left open as a monument to visitors will be 
decided after consultation with other excavators now in Egypt. 


The lectures announced in our last number as having been arranged for the winter 
(1929-30) are well in progress. The first, by Dr. John Johnson in November on “The 
Search for Lost Literature in the Rubbish Heaps of Egypt,” drew a large and appreciative 
audience. He described in detail the work of exploration and the successive steps by 
which papyri have been discovered and saved from destruction, from the scientific 
treatment of cliff-excavation to the removal of the papyri which had in many cases 
been employed as wrappings round the buried mummies. On February 5th, under the 
title “Cave Excavation in Palestine 1928-29,” Miss D. A. E. Garrod, of Newnham College, 
gave a full account of the exploration work carried out by herself and others on behalf 
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of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. This lecture was delivered in the 
afternoon and was also well attended. Another afternoon lecture was given by 
Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory, on the “Preservation of 
Antiquities from Egypt.” Once more the Council of the Royal Society has allowed the 
lectures to be held in its Mecting-room at Burlington House, a privilege greatly appreciated 
by all who are able to attend them. Other lectures, promised by Professor Griffith and 
Mr. Alan W. Shorter, had not been delivered at the time of going to press. 


On November llth, all members of the Society were invited to a Reception at the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum in Wigmore Street. In the absence of Dr. Wellcome. 
Founder and Director of the Museum, who was in America, Dr. C. M. Wenyon, F.R.S., 
Director-in-Chief of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, received the guests, who 
must have numbered nearly two hundred. Mr. Warren R. Dawson read a paper on 
“Kgyptian Medicine,” and short speeches were made by Dr. Wenyon, Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
and Mr. Robert Mond. A cablegram from Dr. Wellcome was read, in which he expressed 
his regret at being unable to be present. 

All the guests were enthusiastic in expressing their appreciation of the Museum— 
which is a veritable storehouse of medical appliances, illustrating the history of medicine 
and surgery from the earliest times to the present day—and in their thanks to Dr. Wellcome 
for his hospitality, and to Mr. Malcolm, the Conservator, for all the trouble he had taken 
in making the necessary arrangements for this most enjoyable evening. 

Mr. Dawson’s paper has since been printed in Nature, Vol. 124, pp. 776-7, and in the 
Medical Press, Vol. 179, pp. 436-8. 


Visitors to the Egyptian galleries of the Manchester Museum and the British Museum 
have doubtless both seen and admired the wonderful facsimiles of Theban tomb-paintings 
due to the skill and industry of Mrs. de Garis Davies. These form part of a much more 
extensive collection of such facsimiles which Mrs. Davies has made on behalf of Dr. Alan 
Gardiner during the past twenty years. In the course of his stay in Egypt last year 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jun., acquired a keen interest in Egyptian colour-work, the 
firstfruits of which were the munificent grant which he made to the Egypt Exploration 
Society for the publication of the temple of Abydos (see Journal, xv, 272). This grant 
he has now followed up by another of similar munificence, which will make possible the 
publication in the finest conceivable style of more than a hundred of Mrs. Davies’ copies 
of Egyptian paintings. The work is to appear under the auspices of the Chicago Oriental 
Institute, which, under Professor Breasted’s untiring leadership, has initiated so many 
great archaeological enterprises. The editorship and the preparation of the explanatory 
text will be in the hands of Dr. Alan Gardiner. All lovers of ancient art, as well as all 
Kgyptologists, are being placed under a deep obligation by this grandly conceived under- 
taking set on foot by our American friends. 


The work of copying the temple of Sethos I at Abydos, reported upon in the last 
number of the Journal (p. 272), is progressing well, though the departure of Mr. Beazley 
on Feb. Ist reduced the staff to three. In view of the widening of our original plans 
through the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller and the arrangement with the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago, it was decided to include in the first volume not only the religious scenes of 
the seven central chapels but also the accompanying ceiling decorations, door-jambs, etc. 
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For this reason it will be no easy task to complete the material for Volume I in the 
present season, though Miss Calverley writes that this is still her aim and endeavour, and 
that she is not without hope. 


Dr. Alan Gardiner has been elected a member of the Commission for the great 


German hieroglyphic dictionary, with the preparation of which he was actively connected 
from 1902 to 1910. 


Mr. H. I. Bell writes : 


“When in 1895 Mr. H. Martyn Kennard presented to the British Museum a large 
number of the Petrie Papyri, certain of those included in the selection could not be 
found. As they had mostly been published, and in view of the possibility that they 
might be discovered subsequently, provision was made for them when the papyri were 
numbered for the Museum inventory, the fact of their disappearance being noted in the 
‘Table of Papyri’ in vol. m1 of the Catalogue. The numbers assigned to them were:— 
505 = Petrie mm. 2 (1); 506 = Petrie 11. 2 (2); 509 = Petrie m. 3; 510 = Petrie 1. 4 (1); 
511 = Petrie m. 4 (2); 512 = Petrie 11. £ (3); 515 = Petrie m. 4 (6). As the years passed 
and no trace of the missing papyri was found, the hope of their coming to light faded. 
It is therefore very gratifying to be able to announce that they have at length re-appeared. 
They were found a few weeks ago in the offices of a firm to which they had been sent 
with a view to their being autotyped. 

“They are now incorporated in the Museum collection. As already remarked, most 
of them were published in the Petrie volume, but there are two or three unpublished 
fragments. Mr. C. C. Edgar, who hastily examined several of them on a recent visit to 
the Museum, has made some improvements in the texts.” 


Mr. W. R. Dawson writes: 


“Referring to the interesting bronze figure of Bes carrying a child described and 
figured by Dr. Hall in the Journal (xv, 1, with Pl. i), it is interesting to note that the 
MacGregor Collection contained a small bronze statuette in which the position is 
reversed—Bes, instead of carrying, is carried. The god is mounted astride on the neck 
of an achondroplastic dwarf. The object is Lot 1310 in Sotheby’s Sale Cutalogue of the 
MacGregor Collection (1922) (p. 171 and Pl. xxxv), but no indication of age or provenance 
is there given.” 


We have received the following from Dr. H. R. Hall: 

“On p. 159 of Journal, xv, Miss M. L. Tildesley writes that the anthropoid coflin of 
Mut-em-mennu, No. 6703 in the British Museum, and the Roman female mummy 6704 
found near (not in it), are both ‘assigned by the British Museum to the Roman period,’ 
‘little doubt’ having been ‘entertained that they belonged together.’ This is no longer 
correct, nor has it been so for the past year or two. Whether this mummy was really 
found near the coffin or not I do not know, but they certainly do not belong together, 
for while the mummy is Roman, as Miss Tildesley rightly says, the coffin is as clearly of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty (less probably the Twentieth), to which period also such a name 
as Mut-em-mennu belongs. The two objects have been separated in the exhibition cases 
for some time past. 

“On p. 284 M. Cerny notes that of the workman ‘Penéb the British Museum has two 
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stelae offered to Mersegert, Nos. 272 and 273’ (Hierogl. Texts in the B.M., v, Pl. 42, and 
vu, Pl. 28). He goes on to say ‘the publication has mis-read the name of the donor as 
hri ist m St Meet XC-—, but it is certain that 2¢— is to be read.’ I agree, but 
M. Cerny gives the impression that the name was mis-read on both occasions of its 
publication, whereas it is only in regard to No. 273 (H. T., vu, Pl. 28) that this is the 
case. In 272 (H. T., v, Pl. 42) the name was correctly given as mw. M. Cerny has 
implicitly corrected the dates of these stelae, which it is interesting to find belong to the 
late Nineteenth, not Eighteenth, Dynasty.” 


We learn that Professors Lake and Blake, who a year or two ago brought back from 
Sinai the famous inscriptions in the proto-Semitie script, are now engaged in another 
short expedition to Serabit el-Khadim, where they hope to find more material of the same 
kind. They are accompanied by Professor Butin, who edited the texts found on the 
previous occasion. 


The excavations of the Egyptian University in the neighbourhood of the Gizah Sphinx, 
under the leadership of Selim Béy Hasan, have met with immediate success. The most 
important find is that of the tomb of a noble of the Fifth Dynasty called Rawér. The 
tomb has two galleries giving access to a number of serdabs, about six large and fourteen 
small. The portion of the tomb so far laid bare is 120 metres long and from 20 to 40 metres 
wide, and contains over sixty chambers, including the serdabs. No fewer than forty 
statues of the owner were found; of these three only are intact, cut out of a single block 
of sandstone. The others are mutilated or completely broken up. No burial-chamber has 
as yet been found. 

Beside this tomb is a smaller mastabah-tomb belonging to another member of the same 
family. In the sarcophagus of this tomb lay a necklace consisting of about three thousand 
beads of gold and lapis lazuli. 


We announce with very great regret the death of Jamieson B. Hurry, M.D., which 
took place on Feb. 13th. Dr. Hurry had made his name known to Egyptologists by his 
admirable monograph on Imhotep, which went into a second edition shortly before his 
death. 


Adolf Erman’s delightful book, Mein Werden und mein Wirken, is a noteworthy proof 
that a man can be an Egyptologist and yet write simple, straightforward, intelligible 
prose, a fact which one is occasionally inclined to doubt. It is not surprising to find 
Erman himself expressing his gratitude to those who in his childhood impressed on him 
the importance of style in writing. The whole book is fascinating, and it is hard to say 
what is most attractive, the romantic history of the earlier generations of the Erman 
family, the pictures—not all favourable—of distinguished Egyptologists and Curators of 
Museums, or the accounts of travel in Egypt and of the development of the great 
German museums. Dr. Erman is all too modest about his own achievements, and a 
stranger to Egyptology might read his reminiscences without realizing in the least how 
much the science owes to his genius, his devotion and his untiring patience. 
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Several writers on kindred studies have been kind enough to send us copies of their 
books, which we regret we cannot review, owing to lack of space. Among these we 
notice C. L. Woolley’s The Sumerians (Oxford, 1928) and C. J. Gadd’s History and 
Monuments of Ur. It is indicative of how much is yet to be learnt about early 
Mesopotamia that these two books are in complete disagreement both as to the age of 
the early royal tombs of Ur and as to the nationality of its earliest inhabitants. 

J. Garstang’s The Hittite Empire is a new edition of a well known book, which has 
been almost completely re-written in the light of recent discoveries, and in particular of 
the translations so far issued of the Boghaz Keui archives. 

R. W. Rogers’s A History of Ancient Persia is a scholarly and comprehensive history 
by one who is already known to orientalists by his History of Assyria and Babylonia. 


With regard to the writing | % discussed by Dr. Cerny in his article on an ostracon 
dated in the Renaissance (whm méswt), Journal, xv, 198, Dr. Cerny now notes that this 
form is used in the London Medical Papyrus, 6. 1 and 8. 13. This papyrus is assigned 
by Moller in A.Z., Lv1, 42, to the reign of Tutcankhamin, and, if this is correct, the 
writing in question, previously known only from the ostracon and from a text of Sethos I, 
goes back at least to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


The official dates of appearance of the Journal are now May Ist and November Ist. 
The dates, it will be seen, have been advanced each by a month, owing to the im- 
possibility of getting proofs read and returned in time for an October issue while authors 
are scattered during the Summer Vacation. Articles intended for publication in any 
number should be sent in, if possible, before the appearance of the previous number, and 
at latest within a month of this. 

Those who so kindly consent to review books for us now receive with the book a 
note of the date on which their review should be in the Editor’s hands. It will save 
a great deal of annoying correspondence if they will do their utmost to conform to the 
date given, or, on finding this to be impossible, write at once suggesting a later date. 


Will authors please note that the Journal has no fount of hieratic or demotic type, 
and that consequently all hieratic and demotic groups in articles have to be reproduced 
by the making of what is technically known as a zinco. To make a good zinco it is 
necessary to have a clear bold outline written in dead black (Indian ink) on white paper. 
All such groups should therefore be drawn in this way on a separate sheet of paper and 
marked with the scale at which they are to be reproduced; each should be given a 
number indicating its position in the letterpress. 


Many authors still cause unnecessary trouble and expense by failing to conform to 
our conventions with regard to references, especially in citing periodicals. These should 
be cited by their volume number, not their year; if it be thought necessary to add the 
year it should be placed in round brackets after the volume number. The words volume 
(vol.) and page (p. or pp.) should normally be omitted. This Journal should be quoted 
as Journal, not J.E.A. 

Among recent and much quoted books A. H. Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar should 
be given as Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., and the new German Hieroglyphic Dictionary as 
Wo. d. aeg. Spr. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 19 
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In future the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, hitherto cited as Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 
will, in the interests of economy and in conformity with continental usage, be abbreviated 


into J.Z. 


The Library Committee wishes to call the attention of members to the fact that 
there are in the Library a few duplicate volumes which can be purchased by members. 
The Secretary will send lists of these books with prices marked to any would-be 
purchasers. No printed catalogue of the Library exists, but lists of recent acquisitions 
are to be printed in the Annual Report for the benefit of members not residing in town 
and unable to consult the Library catalogue. 
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Egyptian Letters to the Dead, mainly from the Old and Middle Kingdoms, Copied, translated and edited 
by Avan H. Garprver and Kurt SetHe. London: at the Offices of the Egypt Exploration Society. 


A very remarkable and valuable book, this; the strangeness of its contents renders it one of the most 
interesting Egyptological works that have appeared for some years past. Here we have, edited by two of 
the foremost Egyptian philologists, a collection of extraordinary letters, several of which are now first 
published, and of which only one had previously been recognized for what it is, Thanks to Gardiner and 
Sethe we now know that it must have been a fairly cormmon custom for the Egyptians, when in difficulties 
of a certain kind, to appeal to their deceased relatives for help by means of letters. 

The whole business is beautifully logical. It often happens that a dead person will, from a grudge that 
he bears us, afflict us with sickness or some other disaster; for unfortunately the dead have wide powers 
in this direction. To deal with these beings directly is difficult, the magical ritnals devised for the purpose 
leing somewhat unreliable, especially when we do not know who our ghostly enemy is. Luckily there are 
efficacious means of dealing with such spirits indirectly. Many tombs bear conspicuous warnings that 
those who injure or defile them will be prosecuted after their death by the owners of the tombs before 
“that august Tribunal of the Underworld.” Very well: when we or those dependent on us are afflicted by 
malignant dead persons, we will get our departed friends to prosecute them too in the nest world, on our 
behalf. After all, the dead are the best people to deal with the dead, especially since they can identify the 
enemy when we cannot. This law-court of the Underworld, presided over by the Great God, is a very 
valuable institution in other ways. On the death of a person who has treated us badly in life, and against 
whom earthly authorities would not or could not award us our rights, we can turn the matter over to a 
departed parent or spouse, who will obtain justice for us in that higher tribunal. Again: when it happens, 
as it sometimes does, that it is our deceased relative himself who is afflicting us, we can deposit a written 
complaint against him before the Assize of the West, though this is not such a simple matter. 

We of course communicate with our departed friends by letter. That the dead can read is obvious, for 
in the after-life they retain all their faculties ; and if the addressee is illiterate, there are others who will 
read the letter to him. As to transmitting it, since the dead, who spend much of their time in their 
tombs, take the food-offerings that we put down for thei there, they can also take a letter if we leave it in 
the same place; and if, by an artful combination, we write the letter on the bowl containing an offering, 
delivery is as good as certain, As to the forin of the letter, it is a good thing to begin by recalling some 
incident which shows that we, or the person on whose behalf we are writing, parted from the addressee on 
good terms ; we will then state our trouble, and, while calling on him to take the necessary steps, work in 
a reminder that powerful as he is he depends on us for the upkeep of his tomb and the supply of his 
offerings, so that if he dues uot help us we have the power to make things very unpleasant for him. This 
is not perhaps very delicate, but it is necessary because the dead, in the very different cireles in which 
they now move, may easily lose interest in our affairs. Finally, quite apart from appeals for present help, 
we can sometimes by means of a letter establish a clair on dead people’s good will for future contingencies ; 
thus, if we befriend an orphan and assure his future, it will do no harm to lay before his parents a brief 
statement of what we are doing. 

Such are the beliefs and practices evidenced for me hy these letters, which range from the Sixth to the 
Nineteenth Dynasties ; four of them are earlier than the Middle Kingdom, two are of the Middle Kingdom, 
and three of the New Kingdom. Two of them, however, are relegated to an Appendix because the Editors 
are not sure that they were addressed to the dead. One only of the letters—and that the latest—is on 
papyrus ; another—the oldest—is on linen, and the rest are on bowls. All are of course written in hieratic. 
In their opening formulae they vfteu reproduce or imitate those of ordinary letters to the living, which is 
what might be expected. 


19—2 
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The work consists of a chapter of “Translations and General Descriptions,” a chapter of “ Philological 
Commentaries,” and the Plates. The first chapter ends with a very interesting section of “Summary and 
Conclusions” in which the beliefs shown by the letters are discussed and illustrated by passages from 
other texts. The whole treatment is of the high order that one would expect from Gardiner and Sethe. 
T hate to say anything about the price, because my copy was a gift from these two friends; but two pounds 
ten shillings for 32 pages (though large) of text and 17 plates of which only two are photugraphic is, to say 
the least of it, stiff, All students ought to possess this book, but all will not be able to. 

Subjoined are a number of notes on the texts and the editors’ treatmeut of them : 


lL. Tar Catro Linen Document. 


Line 1. The whole analogy of epistolary greetings in Middle Kingdom letters points to my mrr-f at the 
hottom of the line meaning “as he (the writer) desires.” We have two writers here, a female and a male, 
so that the suffix should refer to the latter, and it will be noticed on the photograph that the <— stands 
somewhat tu the left, under “a sun says to his father.” Now under this <— apparently stood not, as the 
editors have transcribed it, an oblique line—a kind of A’u//strich unknown, I believe, in hieratic documents— 


but a damaged ||}, the suffix referring to the other writer, the mother. The proper disposition of the text 
g , 4 > prop p 


would no doubt have been tts , to be real mj mers (referring to Sat “a sister” at the top), m/ mrrf 


(referring to s? “a son” at the top)?; but for some reason the (p as I take it to be, is misplaced. 

On the left of the beginning of this line, visible in the photograph, is a much distorted vertical stroke, 
dividing the first line from the following text, as in the contemporary letters Hieratische Papyrus...cu 
Berlin, 1, Pl. ii; stan. Sere., XXV, 242 foll.; this has been omitted in the transcription. 

Line 2. Tow. The translation ‘“oru7 reminder” is not perhaps very happy, since the expression, 
whatever it may exactly mean, refers to written communications in all these cases. To the examples cited 
on p. 14 add ~~ wae) eS = o} <> in an unpublished letter of the early Middle Kingdom at Cairo, where, 
however, the conitest does not help to elucidate the meaning. 

The editors’ translation of lines 2-3 is as follows: “This is an oral reminder(?) of the fact that the 
messenger of Behesti came to the conch when I was sitting at thy head, when they caused...Iy to be 
stmimoned,.., and when thou didst say ‘Protect him...!’.” But the messenger came, not when Ly was 
summoned and when his father said “ Protect him!” but before those events. There is just the same 
ditticulty in the translation of IL, but in that of IIT. it is got round in the wrong way by reducing the 
conjunction m, which certainly means “when,” toa mere “and.” Zn r pie nv and variants must there- 
fure serve to recall not a single fact or event but a larger time-tield comprising the successive events 
narrated in lines 2, 3 of each of T., IT., ITT. 

Mésh3. The editors assume without discussion that this word here means “couch.” This seems to me 
very doubtful because («) m8? nowhere else has this meaning, (b) one would then expect the suffix -4, 
“your couch,” (e) we have st¢ “bed” in the next line, and (2) the bed is shown by the reference to “ the 
wood of this my bed,” and by the determinative of #¢¢ to have been primarily a wooden structure. In view 
of these points, it is difficult not to give ms? its usual meaning and translate “the messenger of Behesti 
came for some Teather.” 


pare Ao To read m rd jtj nist), “when I caused (with Sdiat-f) to be summoned,” gives a better sense. 

Line 3. Sbzkk I suggest a meaning “avoid” or the like for this verb with the dative. The example 
cited from the Berlin letter is too obscure to help much, but “avoid” is not out of the question there. 
pute that the verb is intransitive; in the Berlin letter we have sb7ht-n Swt s$k n Sv-k dm, and probably the 
a ™ of the Coffin Test exuunple is to be taken as dative: sb2k n.f spsw, “the spsi keep clear of(?) him.” A 
morphological parallel to §2k& is the verb HS a» Hbers, 38, 1, 21. 


1 Under the left-hand element of the sign is a tear in the linen, but on the right-hand edge of the tear isa small 
trace of ink which just suits I written as in njé, line 2. 
* It may be felt that the first person would be more appropriate, mj mrr... being apparently part of the greeting 


which addresses the recipient in the second person; there is, however, some analogy for this virtual anacoluthon 
in unpublished letters of the early M.K. beginning U3k nj pr-dt X dd n ¥: he hrt-h m Cnk...mj mrr b3h Im. 
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Sdh. A meaning “to conceal” seerns more probable than “to protect,” in view of the determinative 
¥, which is also that of édg? “be hidden,” ima “hide” (references Gardiner, Grammar, Sign-List, A 4), 
and which probably represents a man cowering. This meaning gives a good sense in the Pyramids 
examples, where the word has the same determinative: “O Nut, spread thyself over thy son Osiris K., to 
hide him from Séth,” 777; “O Osiris, thy mother Nut has spread herself over thee, that she may 
hide thee from everything evil,” 825. Cf. also the simplex dh in the passage Pyr. 459, which may well 
mean: “men hide: the gods fly away,” and where the verb is determined in one text with Wy and in the 
other with what seems to be a stnall domed building (perhaps as a hiding-place). I would therefore 
translate “hide him, for fear of Ly the elder.” 

“ For fear of Iy the elder.” This nay perhaps mean, as the editors assume, for fear of Ty the elder’s 
anger if the child is exposed to danger, and this meaning is the only possible one if Ty the elder is Ty the 
father of Stankhenptah who is later urged to avenge the wrong; but the mure obvious surface-mneaning is, 
for fear of what Ty the elder will do to him if he gets him. There is possibly a difference in meaning between 
v Snd and in nd, study of which night clear up the matter. 

a he It is difficult to see why a verb “to rot” should have the determinative i, but the normal Old 
Egyptian writing of 7j§ “be watchful” and its causative with this same sign is equally obscure. In 
discussing this word, the se Hh of Koller Pap. 1. 2, apparently of brushing or trimming horses’ (X) 
coats, might have been mentioned. 

Lines 3-4. The sentence rp hi...... ndrut-f ix extremely obscure, the meanings of both rp and xdret! 
being unknown. There are several objections to the editors’ translation: («) if Art is, as it seems tu be, an 
adjective, it can mean only “which bears,” and the meaning “if it should bear” cannot possibly be read 
into it, for the noun which it qualifies is strongly determined: séet.j te, “this my bed.” Only &a bed 
which bears” could be equivalent tu “a bed if it should bear”; (b) it is most unlikely that SCankhenptab 
would speak of himself in relation to his own child as “one who keeps away a man’s son” and not as “une 
who keeps away his (own) son”; (¢) it is difficult to see what relevance the reference to “one who keeps 
a man’s son away from his bedstead” can have to what precedes, or to the situation, drt, doubtless, 
as the editors point out, derived froin the verb ud, “to carpenter,” may well mean “ furniture,” and thence 
by extension “household property”; cf. Anw, “pots” =“ portable property.” [ence I translate “may the 


wood of this my bed which bears me...(some transitive verb)...one who keeps a man’s son away from his 
household property.” 


Line 7. ea Unconsciously influenced by the fact that this begins a new line, the editors have 
assumed it to begin a new sentence of a kind unknown to grammar. Translate: “she has taken Ya’set, 
Yeti and ‘An¢Cankhi away from you (m-¢-4); she is taking away, ete.” 

Line 8. Chapters I and II give contradictory explanations as to the interpretation of wn €2/; on p. 2 it 
is stated to refer to the son, on p. 16 to the mother, As wa is masculine, the former is to be preferred. 
That s?-4 is used after mz? instead of wn C37 being resumed by the pronoun is not an objection to this 
view, for the collocation of “ your son” and “the son of [sesi” has more force than the use of a resumptive 
pronoun, 

For an example of ¢? “here” in Old Egyptian without determinative see Pyr. 248b. 

ae It seems unnecessary to give this the meaning, otherwise unknown, of subjection, Why not the 
usual meaning “with (ehez)” 2 Wafbet is apparently trying to transfer the whole household to her own 
premises. 

Line 10. q may also be Sdin-f, “TI come”; rk normally takes sdm-fas direct object, without the inter- 
vention of née. 

Hr here undoubtedly means “for the sake of,” and it is difficult to see why the authors mention this 
alternative on p. 16 only to reject it for a translation which contradicts their statement on p. 11, second 
column. Irti comes asking her husband to litigate. 


1 The Worterbuch gives ‘‘ndrwt:ndrw. Toth. Teile des Bettes.”? The only example in the Book of the Dead 
is ndrw, an error for sdrw as pointed out in the book under review, and the only example of ndrwt would seem to 
be that in the passage now being discussed. The article in the Wvrterbuch should therefore probably begin: 
* A.R.; Totb.”’ 
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The following is a translation of the first 10 lines embodying the above remarks : 


Ha, Lord of the West | 


A sister says to her brother : 8 . ton Hy 
Sei ane it \ © Yuurstute is like one who lives! a million times! May Anubis: Lord of Burial 


A son says to his futher 
benefit you, as ea desires! 

Ttisa jeiucndler of (the tiae when) a messenger of Behesti came for some leather when I was sitting by your 
head, and when I caused Irti's son Ly to be called in to avoid Behesti’s messenger, and when you said “ Hide 
him, for fear of Iy the elder! May the wood of this my bed which bears meé...... one who keeps a man’s son 
awey from his household property!” But see, Wutbet cume with Isesi, they devastated your house and she 
took away everything that was in it to enrich Isesi; they wished to impoverish your son while enriching Tsesi’s 

{ Ya’ set ; 
son. She has tuken < Yeti vway from you; she ts taking all your Honour’s servants away after taking 
la arent 
away everything that was in your house. Will you be culia about it? Thad rather you took to yourself him 
iho is here before you thun that I should see your son with Ises’'s son. Arouse your futher ly against Behesti, 
hasten aguinst him! You know I come to you here for litigation with Behesti and A’ai’s son ‘Antankhi. Rise 
up ugainst them, ete.” 

The episode described in lines 2-4 has become in my attempted translation something entirely different 
from that envisaged by the editors. Behesti sends a messenger to the house on a trivial errand while 
Seankhenptah is dying. The mother calls the son into the sick-room to keep him away from the messenger, 
the father enjoins that the buy be hidden and utters a curse against the man who would deprive him (the 
son) of his property. I suggest that a visit from anyone connected with Behesti on whatever pretext was 
regarded by the parents as a danger to their child. Was Behesti trying to kidnap him ? 

It may be objected that the episode in this form has no special relevance to what follows. But the 
episodes introduced by ta 7 in the two other letters (IL, III.) which employ that phrase are even less 
relevant. In one the son reminds his father that the latter invited him to share a leg of beef, and in the 
other he reminds his mother that she consumed seven quails, provided by him, at a sitting. Both these 
reminders are preliminaries to complaints against the writer’s deceased brother, This is a very curious 
feature of these letters, The only explanation that suggests itself to me is that in the set form followed by 
1, Hf. and TIL. it was necessary to begin by reminding the deceased of some situation shortly before his 
dewth which evidenced the good relations between him and the person wronged. In IT. and IIT. we have 
the incidents just mentioned, in I. we have the father’s solicitude for his son, on whose behalf the com- 
plaint is being made, We may say that such letters began by pointing out that the two persons concerned 
parted on excellent terms. 


Line 13. The phrase gerd? ib posstbly means “to say Crd? ib-k’”; ef. Pie Cpe Wr =“he said: » Jl 

ghade”s Al pea" he said: ‘God is most great’”; alt dog= “he said: ‘God is one.’” 

The use once of the determinative -} with Behesti’s name tends to show, as the editors point out, that 
this man is dead; and ‘AnCankhi is probably dead too, For in a judicial process each party must be 
represented in some form; and how can the court of the dead cite a living defendant ? The evidence of the 
mantaba-mscriptions, dealt with on p. 10, does net contradict this; I think the editors have not evaluated 
it quite correctly. Two separate threats are there made against the evildoer. (1) “I will seize his neck as 
though he were a bird; I will make the living who are on earth fear the spirits (with variants).” This will 
undoubtedly happen on earth. (2) “T will be judged with him in that august Tribunal of the Great God” 
(and alternatively, of the other kind of man, “I will be his champion in the Necropolis, in the Tribunal of 
the Great God”). Surely this can happen only after the death of the tomb-visitor. 

Such letters as I. to TV. may well have been the vutcome of the statements of type (2) in the tomb- 


inscriptions, the petitioners arguing that if the dead can litigate in the Underworld against other dead in 
their own interests, they can do sv in those of their own living relatives. 


Il. Tue KAw Bowt; Ivsipr. 


Line 4. I prefer to translate: “Am [ being injured in your presence...... by my brother, after I buried 
him, and brought him,” ete. 


Line 5. Read “6 gallons of,” not “6 (gallons of)” in the translation p. 4. 
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Line 6. One would expect the amount of flax to be specified. In one of the Hekanakhte accounts the 
unit of flax is the Sri, “bundle,” ubviously the Coptic ugoA. It is difficult to take the werd following 
“flax” here as Sn 1, “ one cake,” which would be too paltry to figure in the list of things owed. To read 
Lo 1, with S27 as a writing of uyoA, has the objection that “one bundle of flax” is also a rather paltry 
item. I suggest as a possibility SNe! “one kilt” (with ad abnormal determinative, influenced by 
eal Wap in the preceding line), giving us “flax (for) one kilt,” although grammatically this is open to 
objection. 

Line 9. After dr, possibly = with two o-signs run together? The sign is over-long for one o. 


The transcription if ix quite doubtful; further the burial seems to have been too humble (see p. 3)! 
for its occupant to have been a master of scribes. One would expect a word for relatives of some sort, 
analogously to I. 11. 


Line 10, The sign after is hardly Sx, which is made in the normal O.K. way in IIT. 3 by the sane 
hand. 


Hl. Tue Kiw Bown; Ourtstpe. 


Lines 3-4. Embodying the correction made on p. 25 we may translate: “Aan I being injured in your 
presence? My children are wihappy, and this your son is ill; who then shall pour out water for you?” 
The failure to pour out water is not necessarily a threat, but the result of conditions which it is in the 
mother’s power to remove. 


Line 4. TAY perhaps Old Perfective, ‘I brought him from another town, he being (thereafter) 
placed in his town”—a familiar construction, To take it as sdf, “1 placed,” is difficult owing to the 
absence of an object. 

Line 5. Why not Tr after hbS? The traces suit this at least as well as the rarer form. 


Line 6, The transcription of the sign after z| calls for Justification. 


IV. Tue H6 Bow.. 


Line 2. ifaw. ‘The editors translate this first as “(cry uf) woe,’ and then later in this line iCaew n as 
“woe to...!,” an imprecation. It would be strange if it were used in such different senses in two consecu- 
tive sentences. To support this translation of i(nw 2 by references to iti wk in the Book of the Dead and 
Coffin Texts is not convincing, because an imprecation “ woe to you!” addressed to Ré¢ or any other god 
is conceivable only as a means of magical compulsion, while the contexts of these examples atford no 
motive fur such an expression of ill-will, And again itnw n-f, said of the thirsty desert-furer in the 
text translated Journal, Iv, 244, with note 6, cannot mean “woe to him!” though it might mean 
“woe is to him.” /¢nw seems to mean primarily “attention, consideration, solicitude” ; it is in this sense 
that it will have been used in ifaw 2-k as a kind of salutation, and in (Cai nf as an expression of anxious 
sympathy. Like similar words in other languages (e.g., curu, care, souci, Sorge) it will easily have taken 
the secondary meaning, which it often has, of trouble, worry, and even woe. I suggest, then, that itaw is 
to be taken in the passage before us as something like “attention,” dehiuay, 

The early writing Tm for nn (it seeins impossible to take it as nn nj) is interesting. In line 6 we 
have the correct writing. In V. 1 is the converse error, aia for nn nj. 

Line 3. A better sense is ubtained by taking Se a as beginning a new sentence. To take ee 
as participle qualifying “my daughter” involves reading into it a meaning “who nevertheless makes” 
which is somewhat un-Egyptian; one would expect this idea to be expressed by ee . Further, to refer 
to the recipient of the letter as “the spirit” in the third person would be very strange. This sentence, far 
from referring to the daughter's “exemplary piety,” is an unblushing statement, important for the study 
of funerary cults, that offerings to the dead demand a return in the form of ghostly protection of the 
offerer. 

Line 4. a>". I hope to show elsewhere that ir a-& S¢m seems to he used for specially urgent 
injunctions. 


1 However, the theory put forward on p. 12 would, if correct, remove this objection. 
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Line 5. { & ae is difficult. .¥ as dative after mr is unknown elsewhere, and the passage? cited in 
support of this construction lacks relevance. Since a transitive force of mr is also unknown, we can hardly 
read mrt-n-j, “what I have suffered.” Possibly “our (my and my daughter’s) suffering.” 

4M3¢ is probably future; the writer means that she will triumph against any dead person who may be 
causing the trouble. For “I am vindicated” one would expect rather m3¢-n hrwj or hry mie. 

Regarding the general purport of this letter, I do not agree with the editors that while the wrong is 
attributed to the malign influence of some dead person, there is “an obvious living culprit.” Their theory 
(expressed in more general form on p. 11, and resting only on these documents) of A, a spirit, impelling B 
to do harm to C, may be correct, but it is not necessary to invoke it here. I suggest the following inter- 
pretation: The unnamed person referred to in lines 2, 3, is now dead. The daughter is suffering from some 
affliction, possibly illness, as in the Cairo Bowl, and the mother suspects that this man, who while alive was 
evidently in close relations with the two women, may be the occult cause. Hence she directs her husband’s 
“attention” to him in connexion with the mischief. = A Pa > ni will then be not the grievance but 
another reason why the unnamed man, if he is causing the trouble, is doing so without real provocation : 
“he did not (have to) give anything to my daughter.” But the writer not being certain that this man is 
the culprit further urges her husband to make his reckoning with whoever ts doing the harm, for she is 
sure of triumph against whatever dead man or woman it may be. 

The following translation embodies the above notes: 

al sister suys to her brother: 

Great attention! attention to him whom you ...... ed will be profituble, on account of this which is being 
done (uguinst) my daughter very vronyfully, [did him no harm; I did not consume his property; he did 
not (have to) give anything to my daughter. One mukes funerary offerings to w spirit for the sake of protection 
of the survivor! Make your reckoning (quickly) with whoever is causing our(?) suffering, for [ shall triumph 
against any deud mun or woman who is acting thus ugainst my daughter. 


V. THe Berurn Lown, 

Line 1. The erronevus A os hale may be explained thus: The very inept scribe, copying from a draft, 
had got as far as the SA when by distraction he jumped from it to the S a few signs lower down and 
copied what followed the latter, namely a_o; he then perceived his error and went back to = without 
however troubling to erase or cancel the superfluous a_s. A better illustration of m r4-¢ than those given 
is “T have not told lies rh, to my knowledge,” Brugsch, Thesaurus, 1225, 

\— cannot here be “together with,” a meaning which it has only of persons accompanying one 
another, Tt must here mean “held by,” cf. pri. wn m-C Snr, “a house...which had been held by a Com- 
panion,” Struhe, B. 295-6. As de Buck, who read this text with me, saw, m-¢ Ardw-t must be predicate to 
pr: “the house is held by your children.” Wg mz perhaps exclamatory: “a fresh misery!” 

Drawing a picture of the recipient on the bottom of the bowl had doubtless the same purport as tying 
the Leyden Letter tu an image of the recipient; both were symbolic ways of addressing the communication. 


VI. THe Catro Bow . 


Lines 2, 7. The horizontal stroke before i= (line 2) and & (line 7?) may be in both cases »— for 
nme. In unpublished letters of the early M.K. \— = followed hy a noun is frequent, and in line 7 we 
seem to need in introducing the question. 


Line 5. The tick on the left of Bb is not part of the sign, and may be a. 


? The dative with suffix after nbt would be so abnormal that I suggest that am. here may be a summary writing 
of —q: “‘T know everything whereby I may become blessed.’’ 


2 Parallels for the curious use of wn here are ir wn followed by gdm-f in V., and nn wn followed by sdm-f, dis- 
cussed in my Studies in Egyptian Syntar, 124. ~ 
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VU, VII. Tue Leypen Letter. 
Line 1, #h ifr is treated as a title. 
Line 2. A good example of the very interesting use of p3j-f Sd with meaning “that he should 


hear,” in a syntactically similar context, is: Ta ii Be A Le VN rae <4 2K 4 ra om A At a 


PRN CRIES Mesh PRPS SLD KU Me ak ai.4 St 


= » Ni “Have I never done good to any one of you,” asks the deserted Ramexses of his soldiers, “that 
you should leave me alone in the middle of the hattle? How very dear to you is life, that you should 
breathe the air while I am alune!” Poem of Peutuvire, ed. Selim Hassan, Pls. 124-57. 

Line 7. I sce no need to make any emendation in this ne. The writer says: “Iam laying a plaint 
against you ((in the presence)) with words of my mouth in the presence uf the Divine Ennead of the West, 
and one shall judge between you aud this writing.” I take “ this writing,” previously referred to (lime 5) as 
“this accusation,” to be not merely a personal letter to the dead wife, but also, as the editors themselves 
suggest (p. 12), a juristic pleading of the wronged widower hefore the Ennead ; being alive he is unable to 
plead at the Court in person, and having apparently no dead friend or relative to plead there for him he 
has no resource but to plead in writing. That no specific charge is brought will be due either to muddle- 
headedness or to a feeling that the Ennead will know all about it without being told by him. The following 
words seem very obscure: p? wun = p3-un, “ because” ? 

Lines 11, 25. The close parallelism of these two passages. the former referring to the writer’s youth, 
the latter tu his mature age, suggests the restoration of wee after a @ in line 25, and the traces of the 
missing word, as given in the margin, suit this pretty well. We then have: 


Line 11: (sh J ache LT RD =F Bele oe <> Hi’ 
Lines 24-5: Jone) Pi—sljecaf5=Neho ws ae TIS 


Taking Bele as $dm-f, and hpr-s with Le for (Is, we inay translate as fullows: Line 11: (Wher I was 
a boy...) I did not desert you but said “She shall grow up with me”—so I said. Lines 24-5: (When I 
was placed in the position in which I now am...and they brought you your ointments and provisions 
and clothes) I did not put them elsewhere+, but said “ The wornan has grown up? [with me]”—»so I said. 


Line 21. Moller’s facsimile eae Nvene _ a 'N \q and almost excludes the reading > eB 
= an) 
“T did not let ; chider ae ine" 


Line 26. ache e ~e es <> (Nye S° sf is translated “thou dost not know the good that I 
have doue w x thee.” In what seuse is “with” meant? The use of m is very curious. Have we here an 
idioin Urj mm “to deal with” a person: “you do not know how well I treated you” ? 

Line 27. Gn m perhaps “to understand.” 

Line 28, (“ab A) scems an easier emendation. 

Line 33. J b2h as “in front of” « street-quarter would be very strange. T propose to read m b3h(-t) as 
in line 17, and to supply (vc) as in lines 18, 21: “I wept sorely with my people before you (ée., before your 
corpse Or mummy) in Iny quarter.” 


Line 36. ae is left untrauslated ; it is evidently “until now” like =}. 


THE Oxrorp Bow, 
Line 1, It is difticult to see in “a i wwe TH-C3 the ordinary sdadia-f form, which 1s always continuative. 
The comparison with Shipwrecked Nui/or, 1, is not cogent, for it is certain, if considerations of style and 
form are to count for anything, that the besinntug of that story is missing. An inforinal beginuing of some 


a 
1 Var. ree 


2 The leaving alone and the breathing the air being (especially the second) clearly in the present tense, it is not 
possible to see in these passages examples of p?j *t to have’? auxiliary, which occurs in this text, op. cit., PL. 44, B. 

3 Examples of this, Sethe, Verbwm, um, 168. 

+ Meaning apparently that he allowed his wife of long standing to use all these commodities freely, and did not 
store them. 

5 Hpr masculine Old Perfective because rmt is usually masculine? 


® Moller’s facsimile suggests a senseless ye altered into } NX to do duty for \\. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 20 
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early MLK. letters is el NN. = “said by NN.,” and it may be that we have here a survival of that 


obscure phrase, with loss of ras in se4 Otherwise we must surely take dd here as infinitive as in ra an Z 
The copy, if correct, makes it necessary to read i af “ony father.” The next word, according to the 
= 
improved copy, is possibly DQ % the ni as in Ajmt-sat the end of the line. The sign after this cannot be 


read »J. After oe are two signs of which the second looks like <> badly made as in = at the end of 


line 2. The word endimg in 5e and an obscure determinative may easily be a verb in the Old Perfective 
referring to Memupu, and “his wife” at the end of the line may he Meniupu’s wife. 

Lines 1, 2. The three finite verbs s¢ni, mut and £78 (first occurrence), which are all in Sdi-f, are 
assumed by the editors to be in the past tense. But in a text of the early New Kingdom, apparently 
correctly written, there is the strongest probability that §dia-af would be used in past narrative, and that 
$dia-f would be used to express the present or future. 

Line 3. The context renders “inherit froin him” as a translation of dwt se almost impossible; for if 
Meniupn has to Hive and die at other people’s expense there can hardly be anything to inherit from him. 
I propose to see in drt here the meaning of carrying out the duties of an heir rather than of inheriting”. 
It is incumbent on a man’s heir to ensure the funerary offerings and upkecp of the tomb; ¢f especially 


van & Se = ear g ATT? | alg py ‘an ‘heir? who shall make offerings and tend my tomb,” 
Lebensinnde, 52-3, aloo: “I buried my father... eubalmed him...f inscribed his tomb, I set up his 
statues, as should be done by a good heir (aj irrt iw ikr), Petrie, Adhribis, Pl. vi, Hines 10-11. 

The following translation embodies these observations : 

Naid by TetiCo, sov of Neni: 

Meniupy has come us « fagitice. My father and my mother will support hin, he (Meniupu) being... 
in respect of (2) his’ wife Teti. When he divs my mother will bury him, (for) her husbund Nent has suid to 
hers “bury him und act as an heir towards him.” 

This rendering seems to give as yood a sense as that of the editors, and to have the advantage of 
conforming somewhat better with Middle Egyptian grammar, The document is perhaps a letter, though if 
sv the omission of any indication of the recipient is very strange; it has rather the appearance of a formal 
statement, 

One may imagine some such setting of circumstance as follows: Meniupu, a relative of Teti€o’s mother, 
has arrived as a fugitive from justice, or an escaped prisoner, or a deserter from the war with the Hyksos. 
For seme reason— old ave, sickness, wounds—he is unable to support himself; this will be done by Teti¢o’s 
parents. When he dies, Teti¢o’s mother will, by the express instructions or permission of her husband, 
bury him and meuntain his offerings and tomb, 

If this is a communication to the dead, we may imagine that it was placed hy Tetifo at the tomb of 
Meniupw’s deceased parents; an assurance that their son, in his helpless situation, would be well cared for 
and eventually buried and tended after his death could hardly fail to ensure their active good will towards 
the benefactors. 

Tue Moscow Bow. 

Line t. That this test is not addressed to a relative is perhaps uot an argument against its being a 
Letter to the Dead. Khnememwaskhet inay well have been Tita’s father—the best person with whom to 
communicate in the circumstances. 

Line 4. An argument against this being a Letter to the Dead which the editors do not take into 
account is the request “let my lord send to Tay to say that if she comes to me I shall hit her.” If Tay is 
dead, it seems both futile and nnprudent to try to hit a ghost; if she is alive, why send her the message 
cia the Underworld ’ 

Line 5. Hn afr, Perhaps rather “ benefactions”; cf. ku(wr) afr aj p? HC, “a benefit of Rér,” cited in 
Spiegelberg, Correspondunces, 92. 

A warning that inscribed bowls and dishes were not always votive in character seems to be afforded by 
the dish published in Revillout, Corpus Papyrorum Aegypti, Pl. viii; it is inscribed with an agreement 
in demotic by which a woman sells herself into slavery. 


1 The preposition r disappears before @ already in Dyn. VI; Firth-Gunn, Yeti Pyramid Cemeteries, 109, note 2. 
2 Compare the Old Egyptian use of the verb wb in the two distinct senses (a) ‘‘ to exercise priestly functions,” 
()) © to enjoy priestly privileges.” 
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jr 


Tue LIvERPOOL STELA. 


Line 2, Reference might have been made here to Zeitsehr. f. ag. Spr., XXXVI, 109 foll, to prove that 
rs “~— is to be read cy ae and to illustrate 2 £? nj smjt ta, which may be more lucidly rendered “ for 
the soul(s) of this family! burial-place.” If the meaning of the following words were “according as they 


may say” one would expect mj dd-sa, as often on MLK. stelae; [ prefer to translate merely “they say ” 
following an unconditional prayer fur their benefit. 


. a g a Se : 8, “] a 
Line 6. 4 may be “my father,” “e., ioe, to whom Ipi is making offerings below. Can the signs 
SI - nate ; 
(4 stand for Sts¢, “making light” ? 


Line 7. Aftr, “ witness,” is much to be preferred to 42h because the latter word should have ea, not 
=o, at this period (Gardiner, Grammar, 148). For “to appeal against some one as a witness,” cf. m CAC ry 
m mér, “do not appeal against me as a witness,” Book of the Dead, 30 A, B. 

In the registers below, twelve persons are commemorated, but only a selection of them is represented. 
This has not been clearly understood. Over the offerings we have: “The Butler of the Bread-houve, the 
justified Inuefret?, His mother, the justified ‘A’itefi3.” Over [pi is “The Butler of the Meat-house, Ipi.” 


Behind him is written: “The Butler of the Beer-house, Iuku, born of his mother4.” Toe, the name of 


the seated man before the offerings, perhaps for j os, from aconfusion quite possible in Middle 
Hieratic® Lhwt-Crk, the name of this man’s mother, is a common name® and requires no emendation. In 
the lower register, for the woman's name on the left I suggest A ad; ef, A AN Qnan’s name), Cairo 


Stela 20427, f. The next name is not a woman's but a man’s. Is [ J ea mistake for the j= which we 


have everywhere else here for the mother’s name? 4 might perhap» be mistaken fur the M.K. ligature of 4. 


la (read hy.) p. 15; ae (read a ), p- 22; not in Turin (reud 


BATTISCOMBE GUNN, 


Misprints noticed : Vt 
now in Turin), p. 25. 





” . vge a . 
Recueil des colophons des manuserits chritiens WEgypte. Par A. Vax Laxtscnoot. T, 1 in 2 parts. 
Louvain, 1929. Pp. xviii +378. 


With this book, which obtained for him the doctor’s degree at Louvain, the author sets out upon 
a cousiderable programine. He hopes to edit, in a series of yoluines, all available colophons to be gathered 
from Christian MSS. written in Egypt. Those from Satidic MSS. being the oldest, he naturally begins 
with them; but even they will need another volume to coordinate and suminarize results. Then will 
follow a volume (or more) of Bohairic, another presumably of Syriac—from the now extinct community in 
Nitria—and as much again of Arabic. If all are edited with as much care and commented with as much 
learning as those in the present voluine, historians, theologians and linguists will one day be in possession 
of a very interesting and valuable body of texts, in great part unpublished and, so far, all but entirely 
uncommented, This volume is without translations, but where oft-recurring formulae play so large a part, 
trauslation nay well be postponed. There are various exhaustive indexes at the end of the hook. 


1 « Family”? in the widest sense; see Zeitschr. f. tig. Spr., xxavii, 110. 
2 


=< . . . 
2 Cf. the name q A b , of similar meanine. 
—=— a . 


a e a i : a . 4 

* Reading ==, ‘‘ my father is great’’; cy. the common epicene name . o> and yariants, Lange-Schafer, 
Grab- u, Denksteine (Cairo Catalogue), m1, 96. 

+ Not ‘‘ born of Mutef,”’ as the editors translate, Frequently on M.K. stelae it was for some reason deemed not 


desirable to give the name of a person’s mother; in such cases the form of filiation was preserved by writing 


Aa . , carne 7 > refers “ gs? WW. v 
aw after a man’s name, “So D after a woman’s. If the reference to the ‘‘names”” . \\*~, i I 


in Lieblein, Dict. des noms, be followed up, it will be seen (a) that they oceur only after mae = (>) that with 


one exception, perhaps a modern copyist’s error (Petrograd Stela 66), aw follows only a man’s name af 


mows? 
and ob! follows only a woman's name --“S”, Evidently Lange and Schifer have seen that these are not 
names, since they do not inelude them in the Index of Names, op. cit., 11. 
5 Sn-pw (man) and Swjé (woman) oceur together, Cairo Stela 20598. ¢. 
© Lange-Schafer, op. cit., m1, 133. 


20-2 
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The arrangement of these 126 colophons ws geographical, from north to south, beginning with the MSS. 
from the Fayytim (over half the total), followed by those from Akhmim (the White Monastery) and those 
from the Upper Thebaid, conspicuously those from Edfu and Esnah edited by Sir Ernest Budge. On 
slightly more than half of them precise dates are still to be read; many more can he dated approximately ; 
together they range from about the sixth to the fourteenth century. The formulae of which they consist 
vary cousiderably, but show for the most part constant elements: the names of the donor of the Ms., of 
the monastery or (ess often) church to which it had been vowed, and of the scribe, with prayers for 
the welfare, in this life and the next, of all concerned. The books to which the colophons belonged were 
of course all ecclesiastical: biblical, liturgical, hagiegraphical, and were mostly dedicated in fulfilment of 
a pious vow. The language of the scribes, though nominally Satidic, is, in the case of the MSS. from the 
Fayytim, and indeed from Akhmim as well, often of very doubtful purity ; and this is not surprising seeing 
that many of the writers are pupils of the writing-school at Touton (Tebtynis), in the south of the Fayyam, 
who sold their handiwork to patrons far to the south of their native place. Nos. 7(2), 31, 42, 66 are 
among the most strongly tainted specimens. The proper names left in blank (¢. below) show that these 
scribes did not always work to a previous order. 

As examples vf the less formal pieces we may offer one or two in translation. Here is one (no. 74) 
which terminated a copy of the Salomonic books and consists of two colophons, that of the vriginal and 
that of a subsequent donor: TL. “Think kindly of me, each one that shall read in this book. Lo, here is 
(my) obeisance (perdvora, cf. no. 113 ve.). Forgive me my errors wherein I have erred, for I am (but) 
learning, Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, may He bless our pious brother and deacon (blank), son of the 
departed (blent), and his children, with every spiritual blessing; for he provided for this three-part book : 
the Proverbs of Solomon and the Preacher and the Book of Job, that he might read (pederav) therein and 
his children, to the protit and salvation of their souls. The Lord Jesus Christ keep yon and bring you to 
a good end and perfect, and make you to be worthy of His glad voice, when He saith, Come ete. (Mt. 
xxv, 34), with all Christian brethren. Amen, so be it.” IE “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, God 
and Son of God, giver of the true wage unto every one that loveth Him. May He accept this gift at the 
hands of our brother Theodore, son of Mina, and our pious sister and (his?) wife (?) Tdoux, daughter of 
Pirothe (Philotheus), men of Psounhai. For they it was did provide for these parts of the book (as above), 
that the saints might entreat God for them, that God should accept of them their gift upon the altar of 
our father the prophet, Apa Shenoute, of the Mount of Atripe. And may God bless them (?) with all 
spiritual and heavenly blessing and their children and all that they have, and may they be blessed in their 
going out and their coming in, and may He write their names in the Book of Life, even as they have done 
by their good intention (spoaipeors), together with all the saints. And (he that gave) occasion for the 
installing (cuvmoerdvac) of this book in the monastery was our beneficent (dit, providing) brother Basil, 
the monk and steward of the great congregation, the true Jerusalem, whereof he said (ley.? it was said), 
‘Thou art the true Jerusalem” God make him worthy to enter into that city with a countenance 
devoid of shame, together with all such as have had a part in this good (work), which is this (book). 
Amen.” 

No. 102 is likewise from Shenoute’s monastery. It concluded a copy of the “ Great Life” of Pachomius— 
a designation the precise meaning of which we hope before long to learn from Professor Lefort. ‘Have 
mund of me, pray in kindness for me, my fathers the clerics, every one that shall read in this book, 
me this man, sinful wbeve all the world, Susinnius, unworthy of the name of deacon. And do ye say, The 
Lord have merey upon this wretch, that through your holy prayers and the moving of your pure lips, the 
Lord may forgive me the great sea of my sins and (graut) me amendment of life henceforth, and may He 
have pity upon me in the day of need (dvdyxn), that day full of grief and groaning. So be it, Amen.” 
Then, after citing Pss. Ixiv, 4 and cxi, 1: “This good deed came about through the dové (or as name: 
Ptoukes, «ef. Tdoux in the previous colophon), that bought this Life of our father Apa Pachdmo, at the 
price of his own labours and gave it to the monastery of Apa Shenoute, for the salvation of his soul. 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Sun of God the king, bless and keep the life of our pious brother Abii Naser, son of 
(blank), the wan of Tampeti in the nome of Pemje (Oxyrhynchus). For he it was bought this book with 
what he possessed, of the Persians, at the time when God brought them upon the Egyptians, They robbed 
their raiment and all that they had and seized their wives and their children and did lord it over all the 
land, from Rakete (Alexandria) even unto the land of Pilak (Philae). And the day whereon they came to 
Egypt was the second of Mechir, in the 883rd year of Diocletian (=A.D. 1166). Great violence wrought they 
upon the Jand and slew a multitude of Christiaus aud exhausted (it, gleaned) the whole land of Egypt, 
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because of the abundance of the iniquities that the men of Egypt had wrought. And thereafter did God 
remember His Christian people and His bride the church, and He scattered thet (se. Persians) and brought 
them forth from the land of Egypt, in the eighth month (of their stay), which is the month Thowt. For 
this cause did the man whose name we have told and that bought this book of vur futher Apa Pachoma 
(sic) send it to his monastery, that our father Apa P. should entreat the king Christ on his behalf, that 
He would bless him in this world and his children and all that he hath and that, when he shall go forth 
from this world, He would destroy the record (yepoypddov) of his sins and would grant unto him things 
heavenly, in exchanve for earthly, and would repay him his vow an hundredfold in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
city of the saints and righteous, and would write his name in the book of life, that he might rejoice with 
the saints. Amen. This day is the 15th of Thowt, era of the Martyrs 889 aud of the Saracens 560. This 
humblest of sinners it is, the deacon Pegésh, of this same nome, that wrote. Remember him.” The Persian 
tyranny here described is—as Mr. Ctuest had already shown—that of the Ghuzz or Kurds, under Shirkth. 
It is indeed rarely that a Coptie colophon records an historical event as definitely as this. 

There is but little to criticize in the details of Fr. van Lantschoot’s admirable work. One or two of the 
recurrent phrases remain difficult and his interpretation will be interesting, e.g. the opening words in nos. 2 
and 40 gety 9e(g.a)mpauye etc, presumably comparable with the or toge mamog of no, 100 and with 
wie cer auMog of nos. 53, 80. In no. 96, line 25 “the 10 books” of Shenoute (naMmT mswwme) are 
referred to; it would be interesting to know what these were. The rare word ugesyt (uo. 54), as to which 
the editor speculates, appears to rnean “dyer.” In no. 103, line 13 I read swpe, uot Rwpe, and would 
identify the saint with swwpe of this same text. Finally the mysterious Fayytinic list of pairs appended 
to uo, 11 inay be translated as follows: “I am small, I am great; Iam sweet, Iam bitter; | ain poor, 
Tam rich (trmaAa=tre eAemea); I am putrid, I ain perfumed (ctH-); [ slay (aovt), I make alive 
(¥ moa); TI am higher than heaven, I am flatter (?) than earth (ce. torvause ehoA egova). None is 
greater than I save God alone, My name is Qka; let a wise wan interpret it.” [at any rate am not wise 
enough to do so. Let us hope that Fr. van Lantschvot will succeed. 

W. E. Crum. 


Die Sprache des Pentateuch in ihren Beziehuagen zm slegyptischen. Erstes Buch. By A. 8. YAHUDA. 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1929. 


Dr. Yahuda’s work is of the greatest importance from the point of view of Old Testament study, for if he 
were to succeed in proving his thesis many of the results of the Higher Criticism would at once fall to the 
ground. What be undertakes to demonstrate is this. He sets out from the observation that the Babylonian 
influence evident in the pages of Ezekiel, Ezra, Nehemiah and other hooks admittedly exilic in date is of 
a much more marked type than that visible in the legends of Genesis. Consequently these last must 
belong to a different date from the first, and the only period open for consideration is manifestly that of 
the patriarchs. Now these early legends also show, according to Dr. Yahuda, certain signs of Egyptian 
influence. How is this to be explained? To this question he gives the following answer. The forefathers 
of the Hebrews arrived in Canaan speaking an Aramaic dialect strongly tinged with Akkadian elements. 
They then adopted the Canaanite dialect, which, in their mouths, under the influence of their Aramaic- 
Akkadian idiom, began to develop inte the literary language which we know as Hebrew. This language 
they took with them into Egypt, where, under the influence of Eyyptian, it underwent those enrichments 
and transformations which enabled it to becoine the language of the Pentateuch. 

The evidence on which he relies to prove this is purely philological. It consists in showing in thone 
portions of the Pentateuch which must, on this hypothesis, have been taking shape during the sojourn in 
Egypt the presence of Egyptian words, phrases, turns of speech and attitudes of mind. These are for the 
most part, though by no means always, to be sought for among words and passages which have yiven 
trouble to the commentators owing to their unusual or foreign appearance, and have generally been re- 
garded as corrupt. They are treated under several headings, such as court formulae and expressions drawn 
from Egyptian ceremonial and official speech, Egyptian titles and dignities, common expressions and turns 
of speech taken over from Egyptian, and so on. Under the first of these headings we at once find a 
statement which gives us pause. Speaking of the various dialogues between Pharaoh and Joseph, 
Dr. Yahuda says (p. 5): “All the expressions and turns of speech are permeated with the spirit of the 
Egyptian language, and the whole nature of the intercourse between king and subject bears a thoroughly 
Egyptian stamp.” Now these are stroug words, so strong that oue wonders whether they could ever be 
justified except in the mouth of an Egyptian scholarof the very first order. Dr. Yahuda, it urust beremembered, 
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is a Hebrew scholar, and though he has clearly been at pains to equip himself with some knowledge of 
Egyptian in order to accomplish his present task, he would, I feel sure, be the first to admit that he does not 
possess that intimate knowledge of the Egyptian language which can only come from years of devotion to 
that tongue and te that tongue alone. Consequently, when he writes that certain parts of the Pentateuch are 
“permeated with the spirit of the Egyptian language” (vom Geiste der figyptischen Sprache durchdrungen) 
we cannot help wondering whether he is quite ma position to inake such a statement. On the other hand, 
nothing short of this is of any use fur his purpose, since, as he himself clearly explains, he must show not 
only that Egyptian liuguistic influence is present but also that, in those parts of the narrative which deal 
with the sojourn and exodus, it is present in such a form as can be explained only by close contact with 
the Ezyptian people in Egypt itself. 

Dr. Yahuda’s method thus puts a very severe strain on the philclogieal experience and acumen of hin 
who employs it, We are mclined to think it is a method which could only be successfully employed by 
two scholars, one of Hebrew and one of Egyptian, working in close collaboration, Dr. Yahuda shows great 
ingenuity in choosing his examples, yet in almost every case his lack of intimate knowledge of Egyptian 
betrays lum; the Egyptian word may mean what he says it means, but it does not mean it in the precise 
sense Which is necessary for his purpose. Let us take some examples, and, in order to be as fair as possible, 
let them be the first which Dr. Yahuda gives, taken in the order in which they occur. 


1. In Gen, xh, 40 is a puzzling passage which is rendered in the A.V. “according unto thy word shall 
all my people be ruled.” For “be ruled” a inarginal note has “be armed” or “kiss” Y. states that the 
ditheult word pus) is elsewhere known only in the meaning of “to kiss”; he translates it here “to eat,” 
and justifies this by giving the phrase an Eyyptian origin. The Egyptians, he says, sometimes spoke of 
“kissing” offerings or foods instead of “eating.” In the two examples which he quotes the verh sz could 
equally well, and probably does, have its common weaning of “smell,” and even if $x did occasionally, with 
adirect object, mean “eat”—of which we have no proof—it would still be a very long way from here to 
the absvlute use of 8x in the sense of “to eat” (almost “to live”) which Y. so lightly assumes. 


2. In Cen. sliit, 31 Joseph gives orders to “Set on bread” for his brothers, a command so simple and 
natural that one would hardly expect to find it adduced asa proof of Egyptian influence. Y., however, tells 
us that the use of “bread” alone in the sense of “a meal” is characteristic of Egyptian. A Semite, he Says, 
would have spoken of “bread and water” or “bread and salt”: the Egyptians used “bread” alone not only 
because bread “was and is the chief nourishment in Egypt, as elsewhere in the east,” but also because 
they excelled all peoples in the production of bread of a large variety of kinds. Now it is true that the 
Egyptian did (as do all bread-eating peoples) speak proverbially of “bread” in the sense of “food” ; the 
Egyptian nobles boasted on their tombstones that they had “given bread to the hungry and clothes to the 
naked” > after all water could be had from the nearest ditch. But I do not see by what logical process we 
can move from this tu the belief that when Joseph said “Set on bread,” instead of “bread and water? or 
“food,” he was using an idiom essentially Egyptian. 


3. In Gen. xli, 43, “he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt,” the verbal form is infinitive. 
Y. tells us that it is rightly to be translated as a command (like the similar infinitives in xliii, 16). THe 
sees here “a further exumple of the extraordinary exactness with which our text has been handed down,” 
for, he explains, in the official Egyptian style the infinitive ix used to convey royal conunands. Now this 
is simply not true. In an inscription lke Merenptal’s Israel stela, which Y. himself quotes, the verbal 
forins In the opening words “accouut (intin. of «a verb) of his campaigns, making known (infin,) to all 
lands, beholding (untin.) the glory of the warlike deads of the king” are not coumnants ; they are infinitives 
used as nouns in appositional description of the stela and its contents, as if the king had said (“This stela 
is) ant account,” ete. 

4. Gen, xi, 16 tells us that “Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh. The verb for 
“stand” is the usual TOY. Now Y. attempts to make a point of the facts that this passage refers to a 
ceremonial appearance as vizier before Pharaoh, and that in Egyptian, too, the verb for to appear 
ceremonially before Pharaoh is the common verb for “to stand,” namely C/¢, Supposing that this were the 
case, the use of the verb “to stand” in the sense of “to appear” before the king is so obvious and natural 
that it is hardly necessary to suppose that the Hebrew writer borrowed it from Egyptian. What is inore, 
the passages given by Y. in support of this use in Egyptian (which I do not necessarily dispute) are wholly 
unconvincing. Tn the Una passage it is not at all certain that rdit Che gw refers to the introduction of 
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nobles into the king’s presence, and in the phrase (fee. trav. xvu, 147= Pap. Leyden I, 350, vs. 3, 17) 
sdmw n pi ChCw, Chtw is, as the article p? shows, a singular, and is therefore ill-compared with “them that 


stood by him” yoy DAM of Gen. xlv, 1. Why, in any case, should this last phrase not be used quite 
literally without any technical implication at all? 


5. Ex. ix, 16 has a passaye which the A.V. renders “for this cause have I raised thee up for to show 
in thee my power,” which seems to make adinirable sense in the context. Y. would translate “for this 
cause have I let thee continue to live (habe ich dich stehen lassen)” because the Hebrew word used, 
TAY, is parallel to the Egyptian che “to stand,” a derivative of which (incidentally, is it certain that it 15 
a derivative?), ChOw, means “length of time” “length of life” Now when by supposing Egyptian 
influence light can be thrown on an obscure or meaningless passage in the Hebrew there is sumething to be 
said for this method. Here, however, not only is the Egyptian analogy forced, but the meaning of the 
O.T. passage is altered not for the better but for the worse. God says to Moses, “For this cause have I 
raised thee up, for to show in thee my power.” This makes admirable sense. It is on the contrary very 
hard to see why God should here say, “For this cause have I let thee go on living, fur tu show in thee 
my power.” 


6. In this same verse occurs the word 3 a derivative of §gyp “to count,” tu which the A.V. gives 
wk’, ale 


ity usual meaning “declare” (uy name). Y. would alter the meaning to “praise” or “glorify,” and goes 
on to explain that we have here a remarkable parallel with Egyptian. In a corrupt passage of Pap. 
Sallier ILL (3, 1) occurs the verb sip, admittedly a causative of iw “to count.” The king says to Amin, 
“Evil shall befall the nan whv opposes thy design, but it shall be well with the man who .....s thee 
(sip-t), O Amin.” Now it is obvious that the gap might be filled with a hundred different verbs. 
Y., however, chooses that which happeus to suit his argument, namely © glorify,” and then says, in the 
manner of a conjurer producing a rabbit out of a hat, Behold another instance of Egyptian expressions In 
the Pentateuch! Lf this is not Petitio Principii it is very near it, 


7. In Gen. xl, 1, shi, 30 and 33, and sliv, 8 we find a curious plural 93538 “Lords” (construct form) 


used of Pharaoh or of his vizier as the case may be, where of course we expect the singular. On this 
Y. remarks two things. Firstly, that since we have only construct forms of the word it may be a dual just 
as well as a plural. Secondly, that in old times Pharaoh was termed (hezeichnet) not only “Lord,” 1d, in 
the singular, but also “Double Lord” or “Two Lords, xbwi, in the dual. The error which underhes this 
statement will escape no Egyptologist. It is true that the Pharaoh's titulary was double, Just as bis 
kingdom was theoretically double, but it is not true that he could be spoken either of or to as * Double 
Lord” or “Two Lords.” Consequently if there is an Egyptian allusion here it is a very maccurate one, 
and one which hardly supports Ys thesis that “the whole nature of the intercourse between king and 
subjects shows a thoroughly Egyptian stamp.” 

Space forbids that 1 should continue this detailed analysis. I believe, however, that 1 do Y. no 
injustice in saying that almost every one of his points lies open to criticisin of the type here employed, 
and that in almost every case the weakness arises from his insufficient knowledge of the finer points of 
Egyptian. Unfortunately he has not given us in this volume any definite statement as to Just when and 
how the Pentateuch came tv be committed to writing. Until he tells us this it will be very hard to judge 
his theory as a whole, or to devide to what extent the lack of cogency of so many of his arguinents will 
attect the validity of his general conclusions. 

For most of us the archaeological evidence scemms to fit the conclusions of the Higher Criticism 
remarkably well. The sojourn must sumehow preserve a reminiscence of the Hyksos invasion, and for my 
own part I come more and more to believe that Dr. Hall is right in holdmg that the Hebrews must have 
gone out with the Hyksos when they were expelled from Egypt shortly after 1600 Bc. Nor do I seo why 
this need invalidate the identification of the Hebrews with the Khabiru of the Tell el-Amarna letters, 
even though it leaves unexplained their whereabouts between 160U and 1400 B.c. On the other hand the 
geographical and personal names of the sojourn and exodus are definitely late. They point to the ninth 
century at the earliest for the writing down of the story in its present form. The knowledge of Egyptian 
habits and customs shown in this narrative is very superficial and unconvincing, and, if part of the 
original tradition, merely shows how appallingly inaccurate tradition can be, or, if due to later editors, as 
seems more probable, how incompletely these were informed as to their Egyptian neighbours. 
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Exactly how Dr. Yahuda proposes to attack this view will not appear until he has stated more 
detinitely when and under what conditions the accounts of the sojourn and exodus were written down. He 
will certainly have to find some explanation of the fact that while the archaeological detail is both late and 
inaccurate the marks of Evyptian linguistic influence have been, according to his theory, perfectly pre- 
served in the ininutest detail, Further than this, in order to convince us that these marks are so nuimerous 
and so unmistakable, he will have to produce linguistic arguinents which are much more resistant to 
criticism than the greater part of those in the present volume. For my part, while I do not deny the 
possibility of the direct survival of an occasional Egyptian word or phrase in the oral tradition, yet I find 
in the story of the sojourn and exodus no Eyyptianisms (st reaca verbo) which could not be adequately 
explained as due to the sane authors who in the ninth century and later committed the story to writing 


and gave to it its anachronistic geography and its pseudo-archaeological colouring. 
T. Eric PEET. 


Les Temples de Karnak, Fragment du dernier ouvrage de GEorcE LeGRALN. Brussels, Fondation Egypto- 
logique Reine Ehsabeth, 1929. Pp. viii +270. 

One of the greatest services rendered to Egyptology was the work of Georges Legrain, Director of 
Works for the Service des Antiquiteés de Egypte. Twenty-two years of his life, from 1895 to 1917, were 
spent in the patient exploration and restoration of the mightiest of Egypt’s ruins, the temples of Karnak, 
and his death occurred when he was preparing for the final publication of his titanic labours. This final 
work was to have been preceded, so Professor Capart tells us in his Preface, by a general account of the 
Karnak temples and their history, but after his sudden death certain of his manuscripts were unfor- 
tunately lost, and the present book represents the only surviving fragment, carrying us no further than 
the third pylon of the great temple of Amon. But this book, fragment though it is, makes us mourn 
all the more its unhappy incompleteness, for it is a truly magnificent account of the greatest of all Egyptian 
buildings, the shrine of the Lord of Karnak. 

Beginning with the quay and the avenue of sphinxes which leads up to the west pylon, M. Legrain 
describes first the appearance presented by these ruins in the early days of archaeology, and the various 
interpretations put upon then by students of that time, supplementing his account with highly interesting 
photographs which illustrate the gradual emergence of these monuments from the soil of centuries. This 
is the method followed by the author throughout, up to the great Hypostyle Hall, with which he ends, in 
every case leading up to the results of present-day investigation. 

He dves not, however, stop here, but enlarges the value of his descriptions for the general reader hy a 
good account of the splendid scenes witnessed by the various portions of the temple in ancient times, 
as for instance the arrival at the quay of Amiin’s sacred boat “ User-hat-Amiin,” and the impressive 
receptions given to the Divine Votaress. These reconstructions of historical and religious events are 
strengthened by clear descriptions of sculptured scenes, and translations of the most importaut accorm- 
panying inscriptions in all parts of the building. 

Probably the most valuable part of the book is the account of constructional methods employed 
anciently in erecting the tetmple, e.g. M. Legrain’s remarks on the masses of brickwork built against the 
Great Pylon (35 ff), useful analogies from methods utilized by the Service in restoration work (168 and 
many photographs), and report» on the foundations on which coluinus were set (165-6 and Figs. 99-100). 

Amid the undoubted general excellence of this hook, however, there are several points which call for 
comment. On page 16, in speaking of the two small vbelisks flanking the quay, to which great harques 
were quite possibly tethered, M. Lezrain suggests that the real prototypes of obelisks were wooden poles 
to which divine harques were fastened in early times. This idea seems to us very far-fetched, and indeed 
impossible when we recall the tradition of the Sun-god and the Benhen stone, unless of course the tall 
obelisky of the later period were sundered in origin from the early squat forms found in the sun-temples 
of Fifth Dynasty kings, 

The old transliteration of the Heretics name as “Khouniatonou” (165) is also rather surprising, and 
most of all the concealment of the name of Osorkon IPs son ny Pam) under the form “ Nimrod” 
(57)! Dr. Hall informs me that the actual vocalization is shown by the Assyrian reproduction of the 
name of the prince of Hermopolis in Ashurbanipal’s record as Lamintu to have been Namilt, and not 
«Vemlot as often given. 

But these are small errors in an otherwise excellent book. 

Auay W. SHORTER. 
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Ein numenloser Frauensarg des Mittleren Reichs, by Professor GuNrHER RoepEeR. Abhandlungen und 
Vortrige herausgegeben von der Bremer Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft ; Jahrzang 3, Heft 4, Juni 
1929. 

This paper is a long and elaborate study of a wooden box-coftin in the Musenm of Bremen, which the 
author assigns to the heginning of the Middle Kingdom. Certain considerations fix its provenance as 
Asytit without a doubt, and Dr. Roeder finds many interesting sinilarities between it and the coffins of 
Ankhef and Nofru in the British Museum, and the series published in Chassinat-Palauque, Fouil/es 
@ Assiout. 

After a full description of the carpentry and painting of the coffin, Dr. Roeder draws conclusions froin 
the discolorations of the wood as to the position in which the body was originally laid within the coffin, 
and then proceeds to translate and comment on the religious texts. These latter are not of very great 
importance, perhaps the most interesting being the mention (209 and 217) of “the Ernutet of her house,” 
apparently referring to a household figure of the goddess of corn. 

Next follows a detailed account of the deities depicted and mentioned on the coffin, and the positions 
which they assume with regard to the dead body which it contains (see Pl. 5), and a description of the 
hieroglyphs which are well represented by specimens on Pls. 64%. Finally, summing up the evidence 
drawn from his long study, Dr. Roeder suggests (240 ff.) that the coffin was designed by the artist of an 
Asyit workshop who had in his mind some great lady well known in the district, but that in all pro- 
bability it was never bought by its intended owner, but was sold to some imember of the company of 
novceuue riches who abounded in the disturbed period immediately preceding the rise of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Dr. Roeder has provided a highly useful study based on the keenest observation, which will be weleomed 
by those who are seeking a clearer view of Middle Kingdom coffins and their texts. 

ALAN W. SHORTER. 


Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptiun Hieroglyphic Terts, Reliefs, and Palatings. UW. Thelin 
Temples. By Bertua Porter aud Rosatiyp L. B, Moss, B.Sc., Oxon. Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. xvii 
+ 208. 


This, the second volume of the great bibliography of the texts and pictorial records of ancieut Eyypt 
initiated by, and carried out under the supervision of Professor Grithth, comprises the temples on both 
sides of the river at Thebes, systematically arranged, and provided with general and sectional plans, each 
record, great or small, found in books or manuscripts being succinctly described as to subject, and its 
situation in the building clearly detined in words and marked also on a plain. In sensible arrangement 
and clarity of statement the book, on the face of it, gives an iinpression of fully corresponding to its high 
ambitions, and under the test of use it does not fall behind in exactitude and completeness, though the 
mass of the material dealt with may be judged from the fact that the temples within the liuuted tield 
concerned reach the amazing total of over sixty. It is true that the real tests of constant use and con- 
sultation cannot be applied toa newly published book, But the first volume has been longer in our hands, 
and the reviewer can report that the small slips and omissions he has so far discovered in it do not 
amount to more than half a dozen. There may be more such flaws in the present volume, since it deals 
with a more straggling field and one that has mvited a larger display of human negligence by copyists. 
Authors who follow the reviewer in applying the ready test of citations from their own minor productions 
may find, like him, that the volume is not quite faultless, They will have more dithculty in proving error ; 
so that the fault is at least on the right side, Bunt the real irritation the book will more often afford will 
be the discovery that identifications which readers supposed to be only within the range of ther own 
acumen have been embodied in the volume in the ordinary way of business, Short of the indices, for 
which we niust necessarily wait (though in estimating the value of the book this large bonus which will 
accrue before long must be taken into account), the volume seems admirably complete and provided with 
sign-posts for the absent-minded at every turn. The happy combination of two authors, one for the library 
and another ready to pursue evasive references into the tield, has allowed the hook to take such shape 
that it is equally serviceable for use at home and for control of the actual monuments on the spot. 

The addition of the simplified plans is of the utmost value for work in the field, and should render the 
book a real incentive to future labour as well as fulfil its main aim of tabulating that of the past. The 
stretches of temple walls, blank of all the Httle numbers that indicate that some scholar has laboured 
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there, visibly confront the young with the responsibilities bequeathed to them hy those who have passed 
away with untinished hopes and projects. The real magnitude of this task is of course only known to 
those whe at home are conscious how much that has been done must be re-done, and to those in the field 
who see with their own eyes, and not merely with those of the new Baedeker, what amount of these 
nnnoted spaces are blank or destroyed and what occupied by texts and scenes. How many a wandering 
scholar has heen checked in a virtuous proposal to record an interesting fragment by the fear that he may 
only be dupheating an existing copy, perhaps in a less adequate way! How many may be instigated to 
action by the proof staring them in the face that a record of value has been neglected ! 

'This incentive to fruitful work is especially needed in the great conglomerate of depressing ruins 
which is Karnak, These simple diagrams might give the final impulse, converting inaction into organized 
concern with this great archive of the Einpire; for indignation at the treatment it has so far received is 
becoming more and more real. If the great scholarly survey of the site is not yet possible, there might be 
aself-denying ordinance in foree by which each trained visitor to Thebes would contribute two or three 
days’ work towards the publication by sketch, snap-shot, or hand-copy, accompanied by a minimum of 
comment, of an assigned wall, court, or pylon. If only we had an Anglo-American Institute in Egypt 
of the simplest but most authoritative sort to allocate the tasks am] incite to such a precise reconnaissance 
by all arms! 

No one who uses this labour-saving book should fail to reflect what labour of compilation, revision, 
verification, it must have entailed, both in the case of the undocketed, or wrongly docketed, sketches 
in the unpublished manuscripts and note-hooks which have been included in its scope, and in 
the more toilsome, though scarcely so irritating, running of the (sometimes ignoble) quarry to earth 
on the temple walls, whether among the camel-thorns of Karnak or the bat-haunted walls of Dér esh- 
Shelwit. But neither should he forget the devoted labours of the past and the enthusiastic zeal—difficult 
to recapture in its single-mindedness—which animated these workers of the past. The reviewer has had 
the curiosity to take 16 typical pages here and there from this list of the contributions of many lands to 
our science and to analyze thei, so far as citations go. Of this quantum France has contributed 189, 
of which Champollion furnishes one third; England (including Naville’s work at Dér el-Bahri), 165, of 
which Hay, Burton, and Wilkinson’s work forms one quarter; Germany, who only came into the field 
when these protagonists had left it, 158, Lepsius being credited with nearly the third part. Italy has 
given 73, but, as 70 of these are from Rosellini, one may justly feel that her debt to his name remains 
unpaid. Aaerica with 21, Belgium with 18, Switzerland with 8, will, we may be assured, not long remain 
content with this; for the contributors are almost confined to three or four men, all living. The rest 
of the world is represented hy Spain with one entry. One feels that some small, but no less cultured, 
nations, have not yet played their proper part in the eatente, Of course we are dealing here with records, 
not with historical or philological research ; but the former, though not at all a personal obligation, ought 
to be a national one. 

The elucidating plans being so important and so well equipped, it is a pity that that on p, 26 has been 
allowed to hecome almost Wegible, and that the two halves of Luxor temple on p. 98 have been skimped 
of their proper two pages. 

N. pe G, Davies. 


lnvels of Archaeology and Anthropology. Vol. xvi. Liverpool University Press, 1929. 


The present volume of the .lrec?s contains much of Egyptological interest. Mr. Robert Mond and 
Mr. Walter Emery contribute a prelaninary report on the excavations carried out by them at Armant, 
the ancient THermonthis, the seat of the cult of the Buchis bulls. A provisional survey of the site was 
rade in 1926 and an area marked out for excavation. The necessary concession having been obtained 
from the Government, work began in January 1927. The principal result of the season’s work was the 
discovery of a great vault, containing a vast qnartzite sarcophagus that had once held the mummified 
hody of a Buchis bull, or rather, of the mother of a bull. The lid of the sarcophagus was raixed by means 
of mechanical appliances, and some idea of the gigantic size of the whole can be gained from the fact that 
the weight of the Hd alone is estimated at over twenty tons. 

Unfortunately the burial had heen plundered, but the débris that remained shows that the great 
mummy had been lavishly hedecked. There were fragments of blue faience amulets, of beads, of gold foil, 
and of the bier on which the body within the sarcophagus had rested. All the bones of the skeleton were 
found with the exception of the skull, which the ancient robbers lad carried off; from this it is evident 
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that most of the valuables must have been attached to the head of the mummy, A second vault contained, 
like the first, a quartzite sarcophagus, and this in its turn contained the headless skeleton of a plundered 
mummy, with beads, fragments of gold foil and portions of the bier. 

The concession of this site was transferred to the Egypt Exploration Society, the results of whose 
campaign were exhibited in London last suminer. 

Dr. Hall describes and figures an interesting series of Egyptian statuettes of bronze and copper be- 
longing to the Middle Kingdom or even earher. Most of these are in the British Museum, but two kiuidred 
specimens, one in private ownership and the other in the Fitzwilham Museum, Cambridee, are included in 
the series; also three fetnale figures, probably of Saite date, belonging to Mr. G. D. Hornblower. Dr. Hall 
also publishes photographs of two animal-headed lids of Canopie jars that he considers, on the grounds 
of their technique, to be of Middle Kingdom date. Hitherto no instance of animal-headed Canopic jars 
anterior to the Nineteenth Dynasty (or possibly late Eighteenth) has been recorded, and if Dr. Hall’s 
opinion as to the date of his specimens is correct (an opinion that is favoured by all the circumstances 
of the case), it shows that the discontinuance of the use of human-headed jars, in favour of animal-headed, 
was not an innovation of the Nineteenth Dynasty, but a reversion to a far earlier practice. 

Mr. Mond and Mar. Emery have given a full and detailed account of the excavations they carried out 
in 1926 in the burial shaft of the Theban Tomb of Amenemhét (No. 97 of the Catalogue, not the more 
widely-known No, 82). The inscriptions in this tomb have vlready been published, but the court and shaft 
have never before been completely cleared. The clearance of the site revealed the fact that a Coptic 
church had been built partly over the court of this tomb, and amid the ruins was found the bowl of the 
font, sculptured in white Limestone with a floral border. The burial shaft, which was very deep, had been 
re-used in later times, as had also the chambers communicating with it. Of the orginal Eighteenth 
Dynasty burial equipment of Amenembhét himself, nothing remamed but isigniticant fragments, but im 
aw recess in one of the walls was a treasure that the ancient robbers had overlooked—a inagnificent “Tet?- 
amulet of blue faience and gold. The specimen is a particularly tine one, aud well merits the dignity of 
the coloured plate in which it is depicted. 

The shaft and chainbers were fled with intrusive mwnmies of later date. These the authors ascribe 
to the Saite period, but to the reviewer it would appear, from a careful examination of plates, that these 
should be assigned to a slightly earlier period, The coffins are uot of the “pedestal” type that was general 
in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, uur do the inscriptions contain the archaistic plurals such as ea ma Me yete, 
that were usual at that period. Moreover the treatment of the bodies themselves suggests the interval 
between the end of the Twenty-second and the beginning of the Tweuty-sixth Dynasties. Saite miumiuics 
were carefully prepared with resin, whereas the mummies frou the tomb of Amenemhét are described as 
“prepared with natron.” They represent, in the reviewer's opinion, the decadent period during which the 
elaborate technique of embalming that was in vogue during the Twenty-first and early Twenty-second 
Dynasties had degenerated, and before the new style of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty had been introduced. 
Such intermediate mummies, owing to imperfect desiccation and the absence or paucity of resin, wally 
fall to dust when unwrapped. Of one of these mununies it is stated (p. 58) that the cmbalning-incision 
is on the right side of the body. This is a detail of great interest, as only two other instances of dextral 
incisions are known. With these three exceptions all other mummies of which we have records were 
incised in the left Hank, The authors do not state whether the brain had been removed through the 
nostrils ay was usual. As the nasal septum is damaged in many of the skulls photographed, it seems 
probable that this procedure had been followed. 

A striking and valuable feature that has always characterized the .Lancls, nainely the large series of 
plates, is fully maintained in this volume, which contains no less than cighty-one. 


Warren R. Dawson. 


Lectures on Egyptian .trt. By Jean Cavart, Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1928, 

Professor Capart’s name is associated with a series of important and sumptuous volumes dealing with 
Egyptian art, and to this he has added a well-produced and profusely iWlustrated book containing six 
lectures delivered by him during his visit to America in the winter of 1924-5. These lectures, although 
each bears a specific title, cover the whole field of Egyptian art at its best, and they comprise discussiuns 
of some of the well-known masterpieces of sculpture, painting and handicraft, to our appreciation of 
which the tomb of Tutankhamin has so greatly contributed. A very interesting chapter on Egyptian 
aesthetics follows, and another on selected masterpieces of industrial art. The ruins of Thebes, the visit 
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of the Queen of the Belgians to the tomb of Tutankhamin, and a summary of the most striking dis- 
coveries mide by excavators in Egypt during the last century, make up a charmingly written and 
entertaining book. 

Professor Capart has ranged over the field of Egyptian art so often that one is apt to think of it as 
worked out. In each of lis books, however, he has presented new suggestions and new interpretations, 
and those who keep his hooks at hand for reference and for study will gladly add the present volume to 
the series, not only for the masterly exposition of its subject, but for the large series of beautifully pro- 
duced photographs, oue hundred and eighty-eizht m1 number, with which it is enriched. 

Warren R. Dawson. 


Bericht nber div von der Akudemie der Wissenschuften in Wien nach dem Westdeltu entsendete Expedition 
(20, December 102% bis 25. Februce 1928), By HERMANN JUNKER. (Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, Denkschritien, 68. Baud, 3. Abhandhing.) Vienna and Leipzig, 1928, 





Tn archaeology it never rains but it pours, It is but a few years since the discovery of Badfri took the 
archaeolouy of the predynastic period a stage further back. This was at once followed by Miss Caton 
Thompsows discoveries in the Fayyiim. The expedition of the Vienna Academy revealed two carly 
stations which do not correspond exactly to anything found either at Badari or in the Fayyfim, and now 
Mr. Brunton has made us acquainted with a pre-Badarian stage in Upper Egypt which he calls Tasian. 
All these novelties are very bewildering, and it will doubtless need some years of further exploration and 
excavation before the finds can be arranged in a correct cultural and temporal sequence. 

De. Junker’s report deals inainly with two sites, a microlithic station at Abu Ghalib and a neolithic 
settlement at Mevimdah Beni Saliimah. This last has, since the report was published, been excavated, 
and the results have very closcly borne out the opinious based by Dr. Junker on the objects collected in 
the surface exploration. 

The finds made at Abu Ghalth cousist entirely of flint inyplemeuts, which by their forms and small 
nize clearly belong to the late palacolithic stage known in North Africa as the Capsian. Other stations 
assiuned to this culture are known in Egypt, notably at Nag‘ Haminidi, Sebil near Kom Ombo, and 
Helwan, The tinder of the second of these has given the name Sebilian to the culture which is repre- 
sented there, and his divided it into two stages. Junker would equate the Nag‘ Hammidi finds with the 
eather stage of Sebil, while Helwan must be later than either stage. The new finds at Abu Ghalib do not 
fall within this series ; they are definitely later, though they are still to be classed within the wider Innits 
of the Capsian. 

The settlement visited by the eapedition at Beni Swlamah is detinitely ueolithic ; it produced no metal, 
but it did produce luge quantities of pottery. This shows considerable variety: there are polished and 
unpolished wares in ved, black and reddish-black. There are even two fragments of stone vessels. The 
stone implements consist of celts, mostly of flaked flint, sometimes partly polished (one of porphyry and 
another of nephrite}), saws, arrowheads with concaye base, and knife-blades, Junker, relying partly on 
the technique and variety of the pottery, refuses to place his station very early in the neolithic period. 
It ix later than the nevlithic settlement at Helwén, and consequently than the still earlier Fayytin- 
enlture. 

As against the carly stations of Upper Egypt, Badart and its successor Nakadah, those of Beni Salamah, 
Helwan and the Fayytm (with which may be vrouped the rather later vases found in 1910 at Turah) 
form, despite points of difference among themselves, a compuratively homogencous northern group. In 
point of development Badari, with its faience, its copper, its ivory, and its slate palettes, is later than the 
northern group, though Junker very wisely remarks that a higher stage of development must not always 
be taken as a proof of later date. 

Junker has a valuable xeetion on the results of the expedition for the pre-history of the Delta. Here 
he points out that there is no evidence that the Delta was in early times mere marsh land, devoid of spots 
suitable for the development of culture; nor is there reason to suppose that the neolithic civilization of 
the Delta was any lower than that of Upper Evypt. 

Evyptologists will look forward with interest to the continuation of these researches, even if a little 
appalled by the feeling that the boundary of our science is being pushed back with a rapidity which it is 
almost impossible to follow, 


T. Eric Peet. 
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Die dgyptische Literutur. By Max Pierer. Published as part of Hundbuch der Literaturwissenschujt, 
edited by OskaR WanzeL. Wildpark-Poutsdain, 1927. 


Dr. Pieper’s work is one of the very greatest importance, for it is, oddly enough, the first attempt 
which hax been made in any language to assess the literary value of the writings of the ancient Egyptians. 
It will not, perhaps, receive the attention it deserves, partly because it has the outward appearance of an 
aucre de rulgurisation, partly because it cannot, unfortunately, be bought separately from the series to 
which it belongs. Nevertheless, it is a book which every Egyptologist ought to read and ponder, for it 
will be the basis of all future literary criticism of ancient Egypt. 

T. Erte PEET. 


Grundriss der antiken Zeitrechnung. By WinHetM KupitscHEeK. In the series undbuch der Altertums- 
wissensehitft, edited by Water Orro. Munich, 1928. 


This bouk is mainly coucerned with methods of time-reckoning in the classical periud. The earlier 
history of the subject is, however, not shirked, and on pp. 87-99, under the heading Anfuny der buryer- 
lichen Juhresrechnung, is a very good summary of our present knowledge of the Egyptian contributions to 
calendar-imaking. The writer claims, however, that, at any rate from the Sixth Dynasty onward, three 
different years must be distinguished in Egypt: the movable civil year of 365 days, the Sirius year of 
365} days, and a peasant or natural (scasonal) year “divided inte months, as shown by the example of the 
inscription of Una and by that of the Canopic Decree, whatever explanation be given of it.” The problern 
of Egyptian chronology is thorny enough as it is, and those who have for the purposes of their work heen 
compelled to enter upon it in any detail will be sorry if it is to be made still more difficult by the intro- 
duction of yet a third year. Nor does Dr. Kubitschek convince me that this 1s necessary. [His third, or 
peasant year, he adinits, “can have been nothing but a Sirius year, and must have been based upon the 
flooding of the Nile valley by the river and also upon agricultural work.” Tt is thus hard to see in what sense 
these two Sirius years are to be, or can be, “kept strictly apart.” When Una states (Crh. des Alten Reichs, 
109) that there was no water in the canals in the third mouth of summer, he is speaking of the movable 
civil year ; that his statement seems to apply equally well to the Sirius year and therefore to the postu- 
lated peasant year is a mere accident, due to the margin of error which his statement allows (he gives no 
day of the month, and the period during which there was no water in the canals, or at least not enough 
for his purpose, would be considerable), combined with the fact that his exploit took place it no great 
distance from the beginning of a Sothic Period, when Sirius year and civil year were still but little 
discrepant. 

Nor can I find in the Canopic Decree anything which necessitates the assumption of a third or peasant 
year. In the first place the decree does not say, as Kubitschek states that it does, that “ festivals which 
belong in the suminer (7x den Sommer gehoren, p. 89) are being held in the winter, and vice versa,” but 
only that the same festivals are at one time bemg cclebrated in winter and it another in summer. It is 
just possible that the festivals referred to were such as by their nature and origin belonged rather to the 
one season or to the other, but none of the three texts expressly states this. In the second place, however 
this may be, it is hard to find anything in the decree which reveals formal recognition of more than one 
year, namely the movable civil year. Certain festivals, it states, were observed according to this year, and 
were consequently altering their position in respect to the recurring agricultural or seasonal events. But 
we cannot deduce from this, as Kubitschek would have us do, the existence in the minds of the Egyptians, 
or any section of them, of a peasant year divided into months, The Egyptians dated normally by the 
civil year. They realized, ax the evidence of the Canopic Decree itself would suffice to show, that this 
year was discrepant with the seasons. We may go further, for it appears from the Ebers Calendar that 
the Sirius year, with which the seasons are, within a very stnall fraction, in agreement, had ity months 
and days just as the civil year had. But of any third year, capable of division into months, there is no 
trace. 

T. Erte PEE, 


Magician and Leech. By Warren R. Dawson, F.R.S.E. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1929. Pp. x 
+ 149. 
The last three decades have witnessed a remarkable revival of interest in the history of the healing 
art, and imposing volumes have appeared embodying the cumulative result of recent discoveries in many 
countries. 
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The volume before us, although of more limited scope, forms a valuable contribution to the subject, 
more especially as illustrated by the records of ancient Egypt. Its main virtue lies in the judicious 
elimination of secondary details and the resulting concentration of the reader’s attention on the essential 
stages by which the magician gradually evolved into the physician. That evolution consisted of three 
main phases: (1) the treatment of disease hy magic, associated with spells and incantations, frequently 
supplemented by amulets and charms charged with occult power; (2) the association of spells and in- 
cantations with a manual rite in the form of a drug; (e) the introduction of rational therapeutics, when 
the scientific spirit was born in the days of the great Greck physicians. The evolution, however, is still 
incomplete, since even to-day magic, clothed in moderu garb, plays a share in the treatment of disease, 
although often unrecognized even by its exponents, 

The value of the volume is enhanced by the fact that the author, a well-read Egyptologist, has based 
his uarrative on a careful study of the original texts, and especially on an intensive enquiry into the 
process of mutamitication, which has largely contributed to our knowledge of anatomy. One of the most 
useful chapters is that describing the earliest medical books known to the world, which were inscribed on 
papyrus and preserved during many centuries in the dry deserts of Egypt. 

Another chapter deals with the uninterrupted use of the same drugs from predynastic days down to 
the present century. Thus the aucient custom of adininisterimy mice to sick children can be traced down 
through the ages, and even in the British Isles the practice has lasted until recent years. This in all 
probability useless remedy has persisted for more than sixty centuries! 

Mr. Dawson presents his conclusions in an casily assimilable form, and the volume may be recom- 
mended as a first reading book to those who propose to embark on the ditticult problems of Pharaonic 
medicine. The student may have full coutidence that his guide is a well-equipped master of the subject, 
who is writing from first-hand knowledge. The abundance of references to authorities will assist readers 
desirous for further details. Unfortunately some misprints have crept in, which will no doubt be corrected 
in the new edition which is likely to be called for at an early date. The volume is enriched by four plates 


aud by an adequate index. 
Jamieson B, Hurry. 
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TWO MIDDLE KINGDOM STATUES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xxv—xxvii. 


The two stone figures here illustrated (Plates xxv—xxvii) stand side by side in the 
Egyptian Gallery of the British Museum. One is a very fine achievement of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, in grey granite, the other a rather rough work of the Thirteenth, in red 
sandstone. Both have been published already; the first (No. 1237) by Dr. H. G. Evers 
in his recent book Staat aus dem Stein (Munich, 1929), Pl. 98; the second (No. 1229) 
by Sir Ernest Budge in his Guide to the Egyptian Galleries (Sculptures), 84 (1909), and in 
his Egyptian Sculpture in the British Museum, Pl. xv. Its exhibition number is 289. 
The first, whose exhibition number is 288, is said to have come from Benha, and so is 
described by Budge (op. cit., 83, sub No. 288) as “an ecclesiastical or civil official of high 
rank,” and by Evers (ibid.) as a “prince,” of Athribis. There is, however, no inscription 
on this figure of any kind, but we may perhaps assume that it came from Athribis, 
which is probable enough if it was found at Benha. Dr. Evers considers it to be 
certainly Lower Egyptian work, and its date is agreed to be Twelfth Dynasty ; 
Dr. Evers, however, goes further and claims, on the authority of its style, that it belongs 
to “the first half of the generation of Amenemhet III.” Similarly, the other figure, 
stated to have been found at Zakazik, is presumably therefore of Bubastite origin. 
It is inscribed, unlike the first, but the inscription (Fig. 1) tells us nothing on this 
point. The figure carries a sort of shrine in front, on which are rudely cut the signs 


Li. \\7 2 “May the King give an offering and Anup on his hill, in Uot, lord of 

uth err Tazoser, funerary meals to the venerated....May the King give an 

oe offering and funerary meals to the venerated before the great god, 
A te ee 
a po. ebper (7), whose good name is Ini. 

+ Act o > The inscription is also published in Hierogl. Texts, v, Pl. 13 

ene mo blzy\ (cf. op. cit., v, 6). 

She Below are two male standing figures facing inwards and each hold- 
ing a kherp-sceptre horizontally in one hand and a long staff, which touches the ground, 
vertically in the other. The cutting of both figures and hieroglyphs is of the roughest possible 
description, and the inscription is confused and rather illiterate. But it proves the date of the 
figure, which otherwise from its appearance might have been taken to be Saite, with its 
shrine in front, its plinth behind, and its shaven head. It is one of those figures of that 
peculiar type which belongs to the later Middle Kingdom, but was imitated so constantly 
by the Saite, Sebennytite, and Ptolemaic sculptors that it is usually associated in our minds 
with Spdtzert, “la basse époque.” The man wears, as in the archaistic imitations of the 
type, a long skirted garment girded up high round the chest and projecting in part 
below (a characteristic male dress of the Old and Middle Kingdom): his head is shaven 
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and bare like that of the Sebekemsauf at Vienna (Steindorfi, Kunst der Aegypter, 205-6), 
also of the Thirteenth Dynasty and equally Saite-looking; he holds his shrine with both 
hands, the arms at full length. The feet are broken off. The figure is 2 ft. 11 ins. 
(88:8 cm.) tall. The plinth behind is cut away on both sides at the top behind the head 
to form a couped gable. The stone is coarse and bad, of quartzite character, hard, with 
nodules and holes. 

That of No. 1237, on the other hand, is a very beautiful grey granite, a little too 
spotty perhaps from overmuch distribution in it 
of white quartz, but otherwise very pleasing. ALA } A 
The figure is well carved, and though the face is Gy Q wa 
not highly individual the dress and pose both 
are. The sweep of the very unusual long cloak 
that the man clasps about him is admirably — wr & r + M 
represented. The beard is rather more individual Sf acini BH x 
than the wig, which is of the type usual at the oe 
time and retained for funerary statues under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (note the British Museum 
figures of Senenmut and Menkheperratsenb, 
Journal, x1v (1928), Pls. i-iii). It is of course a 
funerary figure, probably an ex voto in the temple 
of Hathor at Hettohribe, which the Greeks called 
Athribis, as No. 1229 was probably an ex voto in 
the temple of Bubastis. No. 1237 is 2 ft. 1 in. 
(63°5 cm.) high. As in the case of 1229, its feet 
also are broken off. It is a remarkably fine and 
interesting example of the sculpture of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 

Both 1229 and 1237 are figures of special 
interest each in its own way; both are unusual 
works, and it seemed to me that they deserved 
special attention apart from their original publi- 
cations. 

Further, I desire to draw special attention 
to No. 1229 because Dr. Evers has in Staat aus 
dem Stein erroneously stated that the figure has 
been misdated in the British Museum to the 
Middle Kingdom, being in reality “Spatzeit” 
(Staat aus dem Stein, 1, 117, § 726: “Andere mit Unrecht ins Mittlere Reich gesetzte 
Werke”). His reference is to Budge, Egyptian Sculpture in the Brit. Mus., Pl. 15. Of 
course the first impression one has of the figure is that it is Saite or later, but this 
impression is corrected by the inscription, which is obviously of the late Middle Kingdom 
and of no other period, with its prayer to Anup +g and its AB © Uj... St) a]. 
The British Museum dating of this figure is therefore correct. It is of the same date 
and kind as the Sebekemsauf at Vienna, as has been said above. 
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Statuette No. 1229 in the British Museum. 
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THE ROMAN REGULATION OF EXCHANGE VALUES 
IN EGYPT: A NOTE 


By J. G. MILNE 


In the collection of administrative regulations known as the Gnomon of the Idiologus, 
there is one which throws some light on the economic policy of the Roman Emperors in 
Egypt. The copy of the Gnomon which has survived was compiled shortly after 150 a.v., 
but it includes decisions and precedents of earlier date, some clearly going back to the 
beginning of Roman rule in the country, and as a whole it may be taken as indicating 
the lines on which the government consistently acted. 

The regulation in question (106) runs—ropuiopa Tréov ob iaxver ove E£by KeppaTifev: 
and this is evidently intended to regulate rates of exchange. The word voxioua, when 
used without further qualification, in Egyptian documents of the first two and a half 
centuries A.D., normally means the debased silver tetradrachm of Alexandria: xéppa was 
the generic term for currency of lower values, which till towards 200 a.p. consisted en- 
tirely of bronze of various denominations, from the drachma downwards. So the object 
was to prohibit the tetradrachm being accounted as worth more than four drachmas of 
small bronze change, or, in other words, being overvalued in terms of bronze. 

The explanation of this must be found in Ptolemaic times, when practically all the 
internal trade of Egypt was done on the basis of a copper or bronze currency: during 
the latter half of the rule of the Ptolemies, prices were regularly quoted in dpaypuai yarxod, 
which were equated with silver, when necessary, at a ratio of about 480= 11. But the 
local bullion value of silver was so high that, even when the tetradrachm was debased to 
only about 25°/, fine, it still contained more than four drachmas worth of silver at 
Egyptian metal price, and there would be a continual risk of its being withdrawn from 
circulation for hoarding or melting: it would pay speculators to buy tetradrachms for 
more than their nominal value in bronze. The government could, and probably did, meet 
the difficulty to some extent by controlling the output and internal circulation of 
tetradrachms?: but it had to recognize the situation and offer a premium on payments 
in silver by taking tetradrachms at an enhanced rate, usually 261 obols instead of 24, 
the nominal value. 

The Roman conquest altered the position, as the authorities now wished to control 
the exchange not in the interest of the Egyptians, but in that of outsiders: and so the 
copper standard was abolished and prices were quoted not yadxod but dpyupiov. The 
bronze coinage gradually dwindled and the debased silver became more plentiful, till 
under Nero the country was flooded with tetradrachms*. The price of silver in Egypt of 
course did not trouble the Roman Emperors: they had not to buy their silver outside 
their dominions, as the Ptolemies had, but could ship denarii to Alexandria when neces- 
sary, melt them down with three times their weight of base metal, and recoin them as 

1 See Ptolemute Coinage in Eyypt, Journal, xv, 150. 
? Compare the control of the circulation of the gold coinage in England at present. 
3 See Misturical Studies (B.S.A. Egypt), u1, 30. 
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tetradrachms. But it did concern the Roman merchant: and, if he had to buy Egyptian 
currency, it was important to him that the local value of the tetradrachm should not be 
in excess of its value at Rome or on other foreign exchanges. 

Now, in spite of the large issues of tetradrachms, bronze continued to be in effect 
the popular currency of Egypt: this is shown by the condition of the coins which have 
been preserved. Gold was, as it always had been, purely bullion: Roman gold coins are 
virtually never found in Egypt except in hoards before the fourth century. Ptolemaic 
silver is also more commonly obtained in hoards than in isolated examples: and its 
treatment as bullion, even in the earliest period of its issue, is shown by the way in which 
a large proportion of the tetradrachms are punch-marked?. The tradition continued, and 
the Roman bronze of Alexandria got much harder wear than the silver: it is easy to 
obtain a series of Alexandrian tetradrachms in good condition, but no collector or museum 
has yet succeeded in getting together any number of fine specimens of the bronze. The 
casual finds on Roman sites also show an enormous preponderance of bronze over silver®. 

It is most probable therefore that the tetradrachm was still regarded in Egypt as 
worth more than its nominal value in bronze’, But its value abroad was regulated by 
its silver content in relation to that of the Roman currency which was accepted in the 
rest of the Empire: that is, it was treated as the equivalent of the denarius. And the 
tetradrachm was the basis of reckoning for all business done in Egypt. The regulation 
quoted from the Gnomon was therefore one made in the interests of the foreign merchants®, 
to secure that they should not have to pay more highly for Egyptian currency in con- 
sequence of its being forced up in the local market. 


‘ Sir Flinders Petrie drew my attention to the fact that some Ptolemaic gold coins were scratched as if 
by being carried in quantity as bullion, not rubbed by circulation : and this is true to a large extent of 
Ptolemaic gold generally. 

? Punch-marks, as distinct from counter-marks, are characteristic of certain series of Greek coins which 
circulated in places or under conditions where their guarantee of specie-value was not effective: such as 
the early Lydian electrum, Persian sigloi (in certain areas), and early Eleian silver. 

* See, for instance, The Corus from Oryrhyachus, Journal, Vat, 158. 

* The Ptolemaic formulae of equation recur occasionally in Roman papyri: but they may be merely 
archaistic survivals, though they are interesting as showing the lingering of tradition. 

* The Jewish merchants at Alexandria would probably benefit as much as the Romans, by reason of 
their international organization : so this may be one of the grounds of the grievance of the Alexandrians 
against the Jews in the first century. 
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A MISCONSTRUED PARTICLE IN THE 
PYRAMID TEXTS 


By R. 0. FAULKNER 


In Wo. d. aeg. Spr., u, 36, appears the entry “mj (mjj) Jy] belegt Pyr. viell. eine 
Form des Fragewortes m in: ‘Wer da? sagen’ “\{\(\\.” The word in question occurs 
in two instances only: 


0 ?Trw WMT YQ Sa o® Pyr. 264a. 
Hail, Doorkeeper of Horus...) RUE—-CF>?—» Pyr. 520b. 


Now, if an attempt be made to translate these passages on the basis of the Wb. 
rendering of A, considerable difficulties will be encountered. The first sentence, on 
this view of the word, can only be translated ““O ’Iz7w, say ‘Who is there?’ to the 
August One in this his namel,”’ a rendering which is, to say the least, unconvincing, while 
it is impossible to obtain a coherent translation of the second sentence on those lines; in 
this case rn, not mé#, is clearly the object of ¢dd*. If, on the other hand, {\\4 be regarded 
as simply a variant writing of m “who?” and therefore as subject of dd, fresh difficulties 
emerge. In the first place, in neither instance does the supposed question “who says...?” 
receive an answer; secondly, both sentences are introduced by a vocative, and the 
combination of a vocative with the form |**\ with prothetic | in Pyr. 520b shows clearly 
that the verb dd is in the imperative in both cases. On all grounds, therefore, it seems 
impossible to interpret these two passages as questions. 

If, however, the view that {\\) is an interrogative be rejected, it becomes necessary 
to seek an alternative explanation. Now in Pyr. 597c the celestial ferryman is addressed 
thus: \*\"~ —~ @}- © | (sy }(T}— © “Announce the name of Teti to Rée, introduce 
Teti to Rée.” Apart from the absence of the word {\4\\\, the parallelism of the first part 
of this sentence to the second passage under discussion (Pyr. 520b) is striking, extending 
even to the use of the prothetic | in the verb-form, and suggesting that the latter passage 
should be translated in the same way. Unfortunately it has a lacuna where the dative 
would normally stand, but if it be translated “Hail, Doorkeeper of Horus..., announce 
the name of Teti [to the...] of Horus,” a straightforward rendering is obtained which is 
quite in accord with the continuation “(for) he has come bearing spittle for hair unto 
this his hair*.”” If now the passage Pyr. 264a be translated along the same lines, again 
an intelligible sense is obtained: “O °I7;w, announce to yon August One (Sp im) this his 


1 The text continues “ Wenis is this one who belongs to the 23z3-flower which springs up (??) from the 
earth.” 

2 Other examples of rz “name” as object of dd are Pyr. 597 c; 1223b; 1268b—1274b; Urk. v. 169, 1. 

5 The damaged passage after “Horus” should probably be rendered “ who art at the portal of Osiris.” 

4 This is an allusion to the use of spittle in folk-medicine as a means of healing ; Horus (or the...w of 
Horus) is going bald and Teti has arrived with the necessary remedy. Compare Pyr. 2055; 2036. 
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name!,” the suffix in rn-f anticipating the name of Wenis in the next sentence “(for) 
Wenis is he who belongs to the z3zs-flower.’ 

The correctness of the translations proposed above seems attested by the fact that 
they make sense, although they do not take into account the word AM, which thus 
seems to have little or no syntactic force, and appears to be simply a weak enclitic par- 
ticle. The fact that in both cases it follows directly on an imperative points clearly to 
its being the Old Egyptian prototype of the enclitic particle , which is used in Middle 
Egyptian to reinforce imperatives (see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 250), and confirmation of 
this view is found in the Late Egyptian writing 4, ¢)* with the double (as in the Pyr., 
a peculiarly apposite instance being its use after idd i in (44° 5, ERIN LS ee 
Mae KEW Io 8 ‘Now tell me the manner of thy father’ : going,” Pap. Mayer A, 
2,18. The full form with 4 surv ives into the Ptolemaic period; .& «Ya? 05> “behold 
thy beautiful face in peace,” Mariette, Dendérah, 1v, 26/a, apud Junker, Grammatik der 
Denderatexrte, § 245, first example. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the non-enclitic use of 4, as the first word 
in the sentence, of which one instance has been noted in Middle Egyptian (Gardiner, op. 
cut., § 250, third example), is found also in the Ptolemaic texts (Junker, op. cit., § 245, 
second example). 


' Qn the position of the dative before the object ef. Gardiner, Eg. Gramm. $507, 2, especially the fifth 
example, 


* See Gardiner, Admonitions, 105, whence the references for the two following examples were obtained. 
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NOTES ON THE RITUAL OF OPENING THE MOUTH 
By T. J. C. BALY 


The following article makes no attempt at a serious philological study of an exceed- 
ingly difficult text but merely proposes to clear the ground for future work on the rite 


by critically examining the order of the episodes and offering certain parallels in 
explanationt. 


Previous Work?. 


The work already published on this subject has been suggestive but invariably—I hope 
to show—at least partially, erroneous. M. Moret has made certain remarks on the rite in 
both Le rituel du culte divin journaler and Mystéres égyptiens. His theory seems to be 
correct in so far as it refers to the capture of the soul but it is vitiated by his impossible 
identification of the Sem sleeping on the bed with the Tekenu of other funerary scenes. 
The main thesis exposed in Mystéres égyptiens is that the Opening of the Mouth is a later 
form of those funerary rites in which the Tekenu appears, the transition being from human 
sacrifice to a man representing the sacrificed one and thence from that man (the Tekenu) 
to the Sem sleeping on the bed. His explanation appears to be that the Sem in so 
wrapping himself up assumes a pseudo-embryonic form and so symbolizes the rebirth of 
the dead man by passing for him through the sacred Meskhent, a view apparently de- 
veloped from indications in an article by Maspero’. Here Moret appears to put aside 
the opening of the mouth with the various implements though in his Rituel du culte divin 
he refers to it as endowing the statue with the power of movement. 

In this work, indeed, he takes up a more easily maintainable position as to the 
general meaning, and on that foundation Frazer* has developed a more accurate estimate 
of the rite. Moret maintains that the Opening of the Mouth represents the search for, 
and recovery of, the Lost Horus Eye. He continues as follows (Culte divin, 34-5): “La 
restitution de l’eil, c’est-a-dire ’'&me qui y réside, au cadavre s’accompagnait de rites 
solennels: on apportait & 1a momie un cceur, on lui amenait sa statue et son ombre, et 
le fils d’Osiris ou du mort, prenant & deux bras la momie ou la statue, l’embrassait 4 com- 
muniquer sa vie. A lorigine, on revétait le mort ou le dieu de la peau de !’animal 
sacrifié, dans le ventre duquel on avait retrouvé Ame, et lofficiant lui-méme continua 
a se vétir d’une peau de béte (panthére); on pensait assurer ainsi la force jadis redoutable 
de Vanimal 4 celui qui se revétait de sa dépouille. Dés lors, l’4me rendue au corps, la 
momie ranimée était préte 4 subir les autres rites.” 


' T must acknowledge with gratitude the constant help of Dr. Blackman in the publication of this 
article. 

2 The locus classicus is of course Schiaparelli, J7 Libro dei Funeral’, 

3 Revue de Vhistoire des religions, xv, 159 ff. = Etudes myth. arch., 1, 283. 

4 Taboo and Perils of the Soul. (G. B3., 11.) 
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Frazer writes as follows!: “The Ancient Egyptians held that a dead man is not in 
a state to enter on the life hereafter until his soul has been found and restored to his 
mummified body. The vital spark had been commonly devoured by the malignant god 
Sit, who concealed his form in the likeness of a horned beast, such as an ox or gazelle. 
So the priest went in search of the missing spirit, slaughtered the animal which had 
devoured it, and cutting open the carcase found the soul still undigested in its stomach. 
Afterwards the son of the deceased embraced the mummy or image im order to restore 
his soul to him.” 

There the matter rested until in 1924 Dr. Blackman opened up a new and interesting 
line of thought by the publication? of a parallel text from Babylonia, which, however, 
did not contain the sleeping of the Sem or the slaughter of an animal, at least not in 
the Egyptian fashion. He suggested that the Babylonian rite was an adaptation of the 
Egyptian. This was followed by an article in which Mr. Sidney Smith gave a further 
and fuller text of the Babylonian rite®. 

Since then nothing has been published directly upon the text, but Sethe’s Dramatische 
Teate have thrown much light upon the language used in it and shown that it is a text 
of the same type as the two published by him and presumably of the same early date. 


Copies of the Texts. 


The copies we have are of varying date. The earliest reference to the rite is of the 
Fourth Dynasty, in the Tomb of Methen (L., D., 11, 4), where it is just mentioned by 
name. The next example to be found is in the Pyramid Texts, where, however—it is 
worth noting—only the purifications and adornments, and the opening of the mouth with 
the various implements appear. The possibility of this having any significance will be 
discussed later. The Middle Kingdom seems to be completely blank with regard to our 
text4 and the next example I have been able to note is that in the Tomb of Rekhmara. 
After this we never lose sight of it, and it appears in Dynasties XIX, XXI, and 
XXV-XXVI, and in Saite, Ptolemaic, and Roman times. The texts I have used for the 
discussion of the order are®: 


The Pyramid Texts Dyn. V-VI Pyr. 
The tomb of Rekhmara » «¢&VIII R. 
The tomb of Seti I » AIX s. 
The coffin of Buthaiamon » AX B. 
The tomb-chapel of Imeniritis » AXV-XXVI In. 
The tomb of Petamonope Saitic P. 
Pap. Cairo 36803 Late Ptol.Early Rom. Xx. 
Papyrus of the “Hathor”’ Sais Roman L. 


1 Op. cit., p. 68, referring to Moret, Culte dirin, pp. 32-5 and 83 ff, 

2 Journal, x (1924), p. 47 ff. 

3 JRAS., 1925, p. 37 ff 

+ There are mentions of it, however, showing that it had not dropped out of use. 

5 Pyr: Sethe’s Edition. R: Virey, Yémoires de Ia Mission francaise, v. S: Schiaparelli, Z2 Libro dei 
Funerali. B: Schiaparelli, op. cit. Im: Ree. trav., xxi, 10. P: Dimichen, Des Grabputast des Patuamenap, 
mu. X: Ann. Serv, xi, 257. L: Schiaparelli, op. cit, Two further texts which are of no value for dis- 
cussion of the order but which may be noted are the Tomb of Amenemhet (Gardiner-Davies, 4menemhet) 
and that of Horemheb (Jfém. Miss., Vv, 428), both Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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Of these B and L (after 18) are the most complete, though P, when it has once 
started, which it does with the first slaughter, is equally complete. Each of these con- 
tains some episodes not given by the others, while X is very full until episode 28, when 
it is broken off. R and S§ contain much the same episodes, though § is slightly fuller 
than R in the main body of the rite; Im seems mainly to follow S. The Pyramids 
occasionally enable us to control a reading. R, 8, P and Im contain vignettes. 


The Order of the Episodes. 

Episodes 1-8a are the ordinary Solar purification rites and need no annotation, as 
they have already been discussed by Dr. Blackman. 

The fact that only R disagrees as to the position of 9, together with the ease with 
which a casual scribe could place so apparently introductory a note at the beginning of 
his text, is sufficient reason for maintaining it here!. 

It is tempting to follow R in putting 15 before 14 since the two passages concerning 
the striking of the father would then fall together. This is, however, the first of a number 
of cases where in one or more texts a couple of episodes have been reversed, and in view 
of the fact that the signs in this type of text face in the opposite direction to that found 
in normal texts it is quite easy to understand a hasty reader taking two episodes in the 
wrong order, especially in a text like R where this reverse direction of the signs is not 
rigidly maintained, since the direction is used to indicate the speaker in cases where a 
block of writing divides the actors in a scene. It must also be taken into account that 
by the time of R the meaning of the text was beginning to be lost and it is quite possible 
that the scribe may have forestalled us with the amendment. 

Only R isin any doubt as to the order of the subsections in episode 25, and it destroys 
its own validity by placing 26 in the middle of the slaughter. This, combined with the 
order in episode 48, makes the positions of the subsections clear. 

Episode 27 is interesting as the only episode given by all the texts. From this it 
seems likely that it was the most important. 

Episodes 33-34 are reversed in Im, clearly wrongly, providing a plain example of 
the reversal of a couple of episodes referred to above. 

Episode 35a (v1) has no definite position but probably belongs here or after 28. 

The material for the order of episodes 36-51 is somewhat involved, but on the whole 
it appears to be sufficiently definite. I have inserted 39 between 38 and 40 because B and 
the combined Im 34 seem to demand it, despite the likelihood of the two sh-episodes 
coming together. It is of course possible that $38 should come before S 36 since 8 39-40 
are clearly out of place, but this likelihood and the convenience of getting the Sa-meref 
episodes together are hardly enough—in the absence of any textual evidence—to upset 
the definite placing of so sound a text as 8S. The consensus of opinion as to the position 
of 41 must outweigh B. 

The order of Im, aided by the obvious mistake in the position of P 21, indicates that 
P22 should be moved, and the identity of P17 and P22 suggests that the latter is 
a misplaced doublet. 

The worst confusion occurs in episodes 52-98 and the arrangement here is in the 
highest degree tentative. The suggestion in S of a censing immediately after the adorn- 
ment is plausible, but P, B and L agree in placing 52 here, and R, while omitting 52, places 

1 See also below. 
2 This though supported by L 26-27 is clearly wrong and is in all likelihood an erroneous attempt to give 
an introduction to the second slaughter. : 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 23 
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77, if not in B and L’s place, at least in the same “censing series.” The anointing comes 
next, and B is here clearly wrong as it places the “Address to the statue after anointing” 
during the process while P, whose order is adopted, has the general support of Pyr and L. 

One would perhaps feel inclined to think that 60 belongs later in the “clothing 
series,” but B and L’s placing before 61 can hardly be altered in the absence of any 
definite evidence against it. 

S and B differ over the position of 77 but L confirms B, and R’s placing immediately 
after the censing supports it somewhat. 

In P, P42 and P43 must be reversed and P 44-45-46 read in the reverse order, a 
mistake which is quite plain from the sense, despite L’s support, and clearly one depending 
on the change of sign-direction referred to above. It is perhaps also possible that P 47-48 
should, in reverse order, precede P 46, giving the order P 48-47-46-45-46, but there is no 
evidence to counterbalance the support given by L for their present position except their 
apparent lack of place as 103-104 and the plausibility of their coming after 100. 

If this order is accepted the following scheme emerges: 


I. The statue purified se det ee ae 1-8 
II. The Sem sleeps ad wee sis in ed 9-11 
III. The statue is discussed ... Se3 12-21 
IV. Orders are given for the slaughter at an enigial.® se 22-23 
VY. The slaughter takes place ... sas oe 24-25 
VI. Parts of the animal are put for the deceased aa se 25 (contd.) 
VII. His mouth is partially opened Se - ws 26-28 
VIII. The son is heard calling his father ... ws 29 
IX. Messages are sent to the son by means of the mother 4 30-33 
X. The son comes and completes the opening of the mouth ... 34-42 
XI. He feeds the statue i} ves vei ee 43-45 
XII. He departs ve oes se oes te 46 
XIII. The statue is anointed... rs = 433 52-59 
XIV. Itisclothed ... ~ aie ts set 60-69 
XV. It is censed a wal ss fu: ai 70-76 
XVI. It is fed se AG sis si 77-98 
XVII. It is borne away to its dieing (ete.) ... ig ee 99-107 


It will be noted that the second slaughter and its immediately following episodes are 
omitted. This is because I am inclined to think that episodes 47-51 (or even 52?) are 
an interpolated shorter version of episodes 25-46 (and if 52 be included, of the whole set 
of episodes 25-46 and 53-69). This may perhaps explain 8’s insertion of a censing before 
the anointing. For a similar duplication compare the Daily Ritual. 


Division of the Ritual. 


Upon examination it becomes apparent that there are at least two elements in the 
rite—a ceremony for “opening the mouth” and certain additions from the dominant sun 
cult. 

In the first place the identity of the purifications (episodes 1-8a) with those of the 
Pr-dw3-t ritual suggests that they do not belong here, but this would hardly justify their 
excision were it not supported by the fact that R—always, as we have seen, of dubious value 
for the order of episodes—is the only text which gives the instruction “The Imi-khent 
and the Kherheb go to the workshop” immediately after the title where one would a priori 
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expect it. In the other texts it comes before the “Sleeping Sem” episode. This placing 
raises a problem. The latter position would seem to be the more likely as the texts are 
four to one in its favour, and the fact that R’s position makes “ Entering to see him” apply 
to the purification strengthens this argument since the Imi-khent clearly does not see that 
part of the rite. If however 9 is accepted as the correct number of the episode there is 
still a difficulty, as S has already shown the Kherheb in the purification scenes. To throw 
over a good text like § is a counsel of despair, and the best solution appears to be that 
episode 9 marks the beginning of an original rite and that the Solar purifications are 
a later accretion—a solution which well suits certain facts to be discussed later. 

Episodes 52-98 also seem to be a version of the Solar adornment, etc., rites known 
from the Pr-dw3-t and the Daily Ritual; so if episodes 1-8a are an accretion it is probable 
that these came in at the same time. The removal episodes refer to an Osiris-Set ritual 
and hence may not belong here (having been added because the dead man is Osiris); but 
this is immaterial to our point, since even in the event of its being original it is merely 
a tail-piece to the text. In this case, allowing for the duplication of the slaughter, etc., 
the rite proper is constituted by episodes 9-46. 

This core itself has the appearance of falling into two parts at the introduction of 
the Sa-meref. In the first part the Sem appears to act as the son of the deceased while 
in the second the Sa-meref naturally does this. It is noteworthy that while I have been 
able to collect ceremonies which may be compared to ours from both Africa and Mesopo- 
tamia none of them is parallel to the whole rite, and while the African parallels are to 
be compared to the first section of our rite the Babylonian rite is parallel to the second. 


Parallels. 


As noted above Frazer has already pointed out that this rite appears to be a search 
for the deceased’s soul and its return. In the same section of his work he provides an 
interesting parallel to our ceremony of the Sleeping Sem!: “When a Dyak is 
dangerously ill, the medicine men say that his soul has escaped away, perhaps to the 
river; then they will wave a garment or a cloth about to imitate the casting of a net, 
signifying thereby that they are catching the soul like a fish in a net. Or they may give 
out that the soul has escaped into the jungle; and then they will rush out of the house 
to circumvent and secure it there. Or again they may allege that it has been carried 
away over seas to some foreign land; and they will play at paddling a boat to follow it 
across the great water. But more commonly their mode of treatment is as follows. A 
spear is set up in the middle of the verandah with a few leaves tied to it and the 
medicine boxes of the medicine men laid at its foot. Round this the doctors run at full 
speed, chanting the while, until one of them falls down and lies motionless. The bystanders 
cover him with a blanket, and wait while his spirit hies away after the errant soul and 
brings it back. Presently he comes to himself, stares vacantly about like a man awaken- 
ing from sleep, and then rises, holding the soul in his clenched right hand. He then 
returns it to the patient through the crown of his head, while he mutters a spell.” 

In externals the parallel of the last ceremony with the Sleeping Sem seems to be 
complete and it would suit the formulae of the Egyptian rite exceedingly well. The first 
phrase—‘‘T have seen my father in all his forms” —announces that the Sem has found the 
deceased, and the next—‘“Thy father does not betake himself to thee”—indicates that 
the soul is not to be obtained without a struggle. The fact that this latter phrase is spoken 


1 Op. cit., p. 47. 
23---2 
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by the Imiu-khent, who were only onlookers, presents some difficulty, and it is possible, 
in view of the early date of the text, that it is a question indicated by the tone of voice 
of the speaker only (Gard., Eg. Gramm., § 491), for the next sentence—“The Entrapped- 
of-Face hath entrapped him’”—would form a very good answer to such a question. The 
next sentences are not clear since they would come better from the Sem than the Imiu-khent, 
though they are not exactly suited to him. However, the phrase “She prevents his 
running...... ” would suit this suggested meaning very well whoever spoke it. It is quite 
possible that the translation of “ Entrapped-of-Face” should be “ Woven-of-Face” and refer 
to a woven trap—it is of course also possible that it reads “She-who-entraps-the-face.” 

Moret’s suggestion that it is a symbolic resurrection seems ruled out of court by these 
words, of which he takes no account whatever. He also makes the mistake, already 
suggested by Maspero, of supposing that the cloak worn by the Sem is an ox-skin—a view 
for which there is no evidence whatsoever—and then identifying it with the Tekenu of 
other funerary rites. There is no ground for this identification, and indeed the rites in 
which the Tekenu occurs are so different from the Opening of the Mouth that it is 
difficult to see how any confusion could occur. I can only suppose that it arose from the 
extreme doubtfulness of the meaning of the ceremonies in which the Tekenu appears— 
a doubtfulness increased by the extremely inadequate nature of the publications of the 
important tomb of Rekhmara!. It is true that in the present copy of this tomb there is 
a superficial resemblance between the Tekenu on its bed and the Sleeping Sem, but this 
is hardly enough to give ground for M. Moret’s theory since none of the other representa- 
tions of the Tekenu bears out this resemblance. As a matter of fact this tomb is the best 
argument against this “development” theory, for if one ceremony developed out of the 
other why should they appear, each complete in itself, on the walls of the same tomb? 
The only possible answer to this is that the tomb is a transitional one, and this is ruled 
out of court by the fact that the Opening of the Mouth is mentioned fifteen dynasties 
before; in any case one would expect to find the ceremonies at least put together and 
not separated as they are in this tomb. The problem of the Tekenu is too complicated 
to be solved by any such sweeping assumption. Certain African ceremonies lead me to 
think that some of its difficulty arises from the fact that the Tekenu rites, as we have 
them, are an amalgamation of an aboriginal custom with an intrusive one as I am 
attempting to show to be the case in the Opening of the Mouth. 

After this conversation the Sem assumes the Kni-garment and the Poles and starts 
to take measures for the recovery of the soul. This Kni-garment is an interesting dress 
which is of great antiquity and practically only occurs in texts of the same early date as 
ours. It has been discussed by Sethe, who quotes passages to show that it is a garment 
particularly connected with the king. There is also an interesting passage in the T'eates 
religieux (not quoted by Sethe) in which it appears to be a kind of magical coat of pro- 
tection. The passage in question occurs in 7. r., 63/2 (Rec. trav., xxx, 20) and is as 
follows: “I am wrapped in the kni and I am not caused to enter the place of slaughter.” 
Is it possible that we have here the last relic of a king-magician’s robe of office? 

This portion of the text appears to deal with the making of a statue of the deceased 
as a habitation for the newly discovered soul. The speeches there would suit this meaning 
admirably. The Sem apparently commands the sculptors to make a statue of his father 
and they seem to try and prevent his doing the work for them. This passage is strong 
evidence for the view that the Opening of the Mouth was primarily performed on a statue 


t And at that time the poor publication of the tomb of Menthuherkhepeshef. 
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and not on the mummy. It is usually assumed that it is of very little importance which 
was the original object of the rite since they were treated and indeed considered as equally 
“the deceased,” 2.e., the statue was not a resting place for the soul of the dead man but 
actually the man himself. But this overlooks the fact that the statue was not the dead 
man until the Opening of the Mouth had been performed. If this rite actually is one for 
finding and restoring the soul of the deceased the sequence of development was probably 
as follows: there was a rite for curing a sick man whose soul was supposed to have 
wandered away, and when it became a question of a rite for bringing the “ghost” of a 
dead man back to the tomb the previous search-rite would obviously be used, and this 
would do well for dealing with the body only; but when it became a question of a statue 
something further had to be added, and what—anticipating a little—may be called the 
“ African rite” began to take the form in which we have it. It is possible that what was 
added was a “craftsmen’s guild rite” for the making of a statue, and the usual guild preser- 
vation of the craft secrets would then explain the prohibition of the son from taking part 
in the making of the statue. In view of Sethe’s suggestion that the Ani-garment, here 
assumed by the Sem, is essentially a royal attribute, it is interesting that he assumes it 
just when he ceases to be a witch doctor seeking the soul to become the deceased’s son 
and hence—since the ritual was presumably originally royal—the new king. 

The killing of the animals, now commanded and performed, ostensibly to procure the 
return of the Horus’ Kye, occurs in the same form in the Coronation Ritual published by 
Sethe! and it is probable that it is a ritual slaughter—not a sacrifice in its full sense. 

Mr. N. W. Thomas has described? some Nigerian ceremonies which may throw light 
upon the occurrence of the slaughter in our rite. 

P. 169: “In Enugu Ivitana when a man dies they bring a mat and Raphia Leaves; 
the body is laid on a mat and covered with cloth; it is washed outside, and in the case 
of a man a fowl is killed and the blood put on his eyes and hand, and feathers in his 
hand; a goat is also killed and some meat roasted and put in Palm oil; this is put in 
the dead man’s mouth and called ‘throat meat’; they say ‘Hat it and go to the man who 
killed you.’ The corpse is said to move its mouth when the meat is put in, then the body 
is covered with cloth and tied up; for a rich man his grave is dug by four young men 
in his house or garden; other people are buried in the farm; two grave-diggers carry and 
two take the body down into the grave.” 

P. 166: “At Obu......the body is first of all washed and the face marked with black 
to the end of the nose; the head is shaved just above the forehead and the hair put in 
the mat with the body; a cock and a ram sheep are sacrificed and the blood put upon 
the man’s eyes; chalk is put round the eyes and eagles’ wing feathers and parrots’ tail 
feathers put in the hair. White cloth covers the body up to the throat; a he-goat is 
sacrificed; the heart is cut out and put upon the man’s chest; the bodies of the victims 
are kept on the top of the wall until the ceremonies are finished. The plank upon which 
the body has been lying is put into the grave and a goat skin upon it; after the body 
has been put in women and small children are sent away; men take sand in their left 
hands, pass it round their heads, and throw it on the body saying ‘If you know who 
killed you follow him.’ The victims are eaten on the next day but a man may not eat 
the ram or the cock. Second burial takes place thirty-two days after the first; if another 
person dies they wait for his burial until second burial is over, the rites of which must 
be performed on Eke day.” 

1 Dramatische Texte, u. The form of this slaughter would provide an interesting field ot study. 

2 Some Ibo Burial Customs, in J.R.AL, xuvit (1917). 
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P. 164 (Awka-district): “If a man who has made Ajagija-title dies they wash the 
body (.e., by the sisters and relatives by the same mother) as before in the court and 
split a fowl’s beak; the blood is put upon the eyes of the dead man; this is said to open 
the dead man’s eyes; a ram is killed with a knife and blood put upon the right hand of 
the dead man; this is said to be to praise his hand. The brothers provide the victims 
and kill them; if there are sons they call all the Ayagija-members in Awka before 
sacrificing, and each member provides two yards of cloth; the coffin is made by relatives 
and is made of Oji-wood, and is a rectangular box; the grave is dug in the sleeping room; 
all follow to the grave and afterwards wash; the friends lament for sixteen days; some 
food is thrown upon the grave for all alose to eat there.” (alose = demi-god.) 

P. 170: “In the Osili quarter they put a plank down in the house and take the body 
up; a mat is put outside and the body is taken out and covered with cloth; a fowl is 
taken and pointed at the dead person; blood is put upon the dead man’s eye and right 
hand; they say ‘Look at the fowl; take it and eat; take it and go away’; then a goat 
is brought and they say ‘Look at the goat which we sacrificed to your Gi’; a piece of 
the throat is cut out and the meat put upon the ground; then four bamboo leaves are 
brought and the body of the goat put in; the piece of the throat is eventually put in 
the mouth of the dead man; no Ozu, Eku or Ci may go to the grave, nor may a man 
who has the same name.” 

Of these descriptions the most interesting from our point of view is the third, which 
actually speaks of the blood ‘“‘opening the eyes” of the dead man, but the likeness of all 
of them to our rite is most striking. They suggest that the slaughter in the Egyptian 
ritual is to “give rest” to the soul, an explanation which would suit excellently. There 
is also a ceremony, described on p. 167 of the same article, which appears to be for 
bringing the soul to the simulacrum of the deceased and “ giving it rest” —showing that, 
though this tribe had not as developed a rite for the return of the soul as the Sleeping 
Sem episodes, they had at least the germ of a ceremony comparable to episodes 9-26. 

“Tf a man dies far away and his body cannot be recovered they take a palm leaf 
and a chicken and go to the bad bush; holding the palm leaf in the hand, they kill the 
chicken, throw it into the bad bush, knock the leaf on the ground, take it on the left 
arm and go back, saying, ‘Dead man follow me home’; if it is a man who has died they 
put the leaf outside the yam store; if it is a woman they leave it outside the door; in 
the case of a man a goat and cock are sacrificed, and blood is put upon the leaf exactly 
as it would be upon the dead man’s eyes, the leaf is wrapped in cloth as if for a body; 
in the case of a woman the goat’s heart is put upon a spot to represent the chest.” 

The arrangement after the slaughter is interesting and somewhat mysterious. There 
are first three “opening” episodes, then the entrance of the Sa-meref and then again 
more “opening” episodes. It is dithcult to suggest any explanation of this since there 
is no doubt that the order given here was fixed by the Kighteenth Dynasty, for all the 
texts give these episodes and, with two unimportant variations, in the same order!. 
Episode 29 is interesting, and I can only suppose that it represents the son hunting for 
his father and so gives the signal for calling the Sa-meref. 32 is not so easy to explain 
since, though it seems out of place, it is given in this place by all the texts. On the face 
of it the simplest way out would be to assume that it was a doublet of 18, which has 
already been doubled in B. But the previous doublet in B seems to have been a mistake 


1 It seems impossible that the touching of the mouth with the foreleg has attracted the other two from 
their proper place since in that case the other “ Touching” episodes should have come too. 
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arising from the fact that 31 and 19 are the same, and this would hardly give rise to the 
insertion of 32 where it plainly makes nonsense. I am inclined to take my courage in both 
hands here and to excise 19, which seems somewhat out of place (and with it 19a), and 
also 32, which is plainly misplaced. There are no real grounds beyond their unsuitability, 
but something is wrong and this seems the only way out. It is interesting that with the 
“opening” episodes the unanimity of the texts comes to an end and they neither give 
the same episodes nor when they do are they in the same order. 

It is with the “touching” episodes that the Babylonian rite comes into question. 
Mr. Sidney Smith has summarized the text he published as follows!: ‘“‘ A new statue of 
a god, or @ statue considerably restored, has to be consecrated and installed in its shrine. 
The priests proceed to the workshop where the statue awaits the finishing touches. The 
first ‘washing of the mouth’ is performed in the workshop. The god is then informed 
that he is to join the divine company of the father of the gods, Ea, and he is led out of 
the workshop into the garden on the river-bank, accompanied by a ram, to symbolize 
his emergence in power from ‘the grove.’ This first procession, by torchlight, takes 
place at night. After the ram has been flayed, and certain offerings made to Ea, the 
second ‘washing of the mouth’ is performed. The god is then seated on a reed mat, and 
everything necessary to complete the work is put ready. It is not easy to suggest the 
use of all the objects named; various oils and fats were obviously intended to be rubbed 
over the surface, but the many kinds of stone mentioned were almost certainly for inlay, 
perhaps not only in the eyes, but also in the mouth, or as a beard. While the carpenters 
and masons are at work, the priests are engaged in making offerings to the gods, in the 
order (1) The Nine Great Gods, (2) The Nine Minor Deities, the gods of various kinds of 
craftsmen, including the god whose statue is being consecrated, (3) Certain planets and 
fixed stars, divided into groups in an apparently haphazard kind of way. After each set of 
offerings the ‘washing of the mouth’ is performed, presumably because some particular 
piece of work is thereby concluded. The night has by this time passed, and at dawn 
offerings of cereals, fruits, and fat, followed by the sacrifice of the ram, lead to the 
announcement that the image is perfected. All those who have been engaged in work on 
the statue now withdraw to the protection of their particular deities, and then the priest 
himself ‘opens the eye’ of the statue apparently with a twig of tamarisk. The statue 
is then invested with a divine headdress and a processional throne as a proof that the 
statue is now deified; the god, now ‘in heaven,’ will no longer be called upon to stand, 
he is free from the indignities of the workshop. The procession now leaves the garden, 
passes along the street to the temple to the accompaniment of specified incantations of 
a magical character. After the proper offerings have been made to the gate of the temple, 
the god is installed in his shrine, in such a position as will bring him into close contact with 
his ‘Father,’ Ha, and he is arrayed in the proper vestments; the object of the ceremony 
is thus finally achieved, according to the priest’s first announcement.” The text given 
by Blackman is preceded by a more complicated purification which he summarizes as 
follows: 

I. “Honey, butter, oils, and precious stones were first collected by the priest. The 
first act of consecration was the binding of strands of white, red, and bluish wool about 
the statue’s neck. The priest, reciting a formula, then closed the door of the room or 
building in which this part of the rite was performed. He then censed the statue, offered 
it a lighted torch and sprinkled it with holy water. Then he swept the floor and sprinkled 


1 Op, cit., p. 38. 
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it also with holy water. He again burnt incense, put cypress- and cedar-wood in the 
censer, poured a libation of wine, and scattered meal on the holy-water bowl—each 
action accompanied by a thrice repeated formula. 

“Next came a formula specially connected with the holy-water bowl. The priest 
made ready a cult-installation before it, offered a lamb, burnt incense and poured a liba- 
tion. Then standing before it, he recited a formula apparently to identify its contents 
with the Tigris. 

II. “The priest went to some temple or shrine on the river bank and, having set up 
a reed altar, looked at the river. 

III. “He then returned to the House of the Craftsmen where the statue was 
fashioned, and once more swept the ground and sprinkled it with holy water. He then 
burnt incense and poured a libation of wine to Ea, Marduk and the statue. The priest 
then washed and opened the mouth of the statue, censed the statue and sprinkled it with 
holy water. 

“The episode ends with the threefold repetition of a formula expressing the joy of 
Ka and the god whose statue was being consecrated, in one another’s presence. The priest 
then knelt down and grasped the hands of the statue.” 

In Beitrige zur Assyriologie, 1, 267ff. there is given a tablet describing the restoration 
of the cult of Sama’ by king Nabupaliddins which contains a note of the dedication of 
a new statue of the god: “...... he made the statue of Sama, the Great Lord, out of pure 
gold and shining crystal (?) truly (?) (lasting ?). With the purification of Ea and Marduk 
before Sama’ in E-kar-saginna on the bank of the Euphrates, washed he its mouth and 
set up his habitation for him. He offered offerings to his heart’s desire, being powerful 
offering bulls and pure fat lambs, and he poured over the locks with honey, wine, and 
hyssop.” 

The purification ceremonies seem merely to be those common to all Babylonian rites. 
Jastrow has described? the following cleansing rite: ‘‘The exorcising priests wore special 
garments —often in imitation of the gods in whose name they acted. Pieces of flesh and 
a mixture of dates, flour, honey, and butter and other viands were offered to the demons 
as bribes that they might thus be made more kindly disposed. The rites were generally 
performed at sunrise or shortly before—though occasionally also at night. The place 
where they were to be performed was to be swept clean, a table and often several tables 
were set, whereon the objects for the sacrifice were to be arranged. Torches were lit, 
libations of wine were poured out and various other details are prescribed, some of which 
are not at all clear. In connexion with each separate act of preparation a formula or 
prayer was recited.” 

Further on? he describes the following ceremony: “After a king’s recovery from illness 
the directions are specific that in addition to the ceremonies around the king’s bed the 
palace was to be purified by passing through it with torches and censers. In the palace 
court seven tables must be spread to the seven chief deities, with offerings of various 
kinds of dates, meal, oil, honey, butter, milk with some sweet drink. Seven censers with 
seven vessels of wine were furthermore to be provided and finally a lamb for sacrifice. 
Elsewhere we are told that for the purification of a house that had become in any way 
unclean the rooms, the threshold, the court roof, beams and windows must be touched 
with asphalt, gypsum, oil, honey, butter or holy water. Similar ceremonies were enacted 


1 Aspects of Reliyious Belief und Practice in Bubylonia and Assyria, p. 316. 
2 P. 318. 
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to purify the image of a god before it could be put into use or after it had become 
unclean.” 

If we assume—as we are entitled to do—that these ceremonies have no particular 
bearing on our rite but were merely used for the purification necessary in it, the essential 
part appears to be the ceremony on the river bank, and it is this which bears some re- 
semblance to the Egyptian Ceremony. The “touching” of the mouth does not occur, but 
there is quite clearly a touching of the eyes to “open” them, and in Blackman’s (earlier) 
text the washing of the mouth is always associated with the “opening.” It is further 
a distinct coincidence that the two rites should turn on the same phrase ‘“ Opening the 
Mouth” and it seems hard to resist the conclusion that there is some connexion however 
slight. Dr. Blackman also pointed out in his article the likeness between the purificatory 
episodes of the two texts, a likeness which is only more striking on further investigation. 


The bearing of the parallels on the rite. 


In working on the Egyptian rite I was at first inclined to leave the Babvlonian ritual 
out of account and concentrate on the other parallels which seemed to cover the early 
part of our ceremony, but on consideration a possibly better explanation suggested itself. 
This was that the apparent break in the rite was a real one and that the two sections 
could be discussed separately. Under these circumstances the first section would be 
aboriginally African and the second Semitic. The Sun-cult, which shows many signs of 
Semitic origin, has, as we have seen, influenced our rite considerably and a further 
separation of Solar material is @ priori possible. It is by no means improbable that by 
the time the Sun-cult entered Egypt it already had a developed rite for inducing a soul 
to take up its habitation in a statue, and that when it conflicted with an already existent 
Egyptian rite the two were combined in the typically Egyptian fashion. In this case the 
purification and adornment episodes—which, as Dr. Blackman has pointed out, are grouped 
round the “core” very similarly in both rites—may have come in attached to the other 
rite and not have been simply tacked on to a “core” of episodes 9-46. That the ab- 
original Egypto-African rite became embedded in the incoming rite is not difficult to 
understand since the statue needed purification before it was a fit place for the soul to 
inhabit; and when the two ceremonies were still understood—for it is the essence of this 
argument that they were combined because they were for the same purpose—the puri- 
ficatory rite would have to come first. It is perhaps significant that in the (Solar) Pyramid 
Texts the purificatory and adornment rites appear together with the touching of the mouth 
with the various implements, but not the ‘‘ Sleeping Sem” or the Slaughter. These texts 
appear to come before the combination was effected just as they come before the 
Osirianization of the Afterworld. This combination would explain the fact that if the 
Egyptian rite is connected with the Babylonian it has gained a totally alien funerary 
character, since in Mesopotamia the rite had only to do with the dedication of a statue 
of a god. On this explanation it would have obtained its funerary character from the 
rite with which it was amalgamated since, with the Egyptian outlook, the funerary 
element would naturally be dominant. It is worth noting that in Egypt the gods’ statues, 
etc. also had their mouths opened, and this may perhaps date from the time of the in- 
troduction of the Semitic rite and not be, as would at first seem likely, a part of the 
general extension of Osiris’ funerary character—and hence ceremonies—to the other gods. 
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Conclusions. 
If the rite is looked at in the light of the considerations stated above it appears to 
have several sections which may be stated diagrammatically as follows: 
I. Solar Purification. 
II. African Rites for the return of the Soul, etc. 


(a) Seeking the Soul. 
(b) Preparing a Habitation for it. 
(c) Giving it Rest. 
III. Solar (Semitic) Opening the Mouth rite, 
IV. Solar Adornment, etc., rites. 












































R 
a Title des she Je vee vn a 
J Note of Kherheb and Sem wearing the /ni, etc. ... 
1 Placing on the sand ... et ae ares 1 1 1 1 1 
2 Censing... iis Gay 2 2 
3 Purification with 2zms-t-vases ... re as 2 2 3 3 3 100 
4 Purification with d3r-t-vases ... ane ea 3 3 4 4 4 106 
II (4a) Purification with 1 swr-vase ... Pee es ; 10c¢ 
5 Purification with Upper Egyptian uatron 4 4 5 5 5 26a-f 
6 Purification with Lower Egyptian natron a3 5 5) 6 6 6 2a-c 
7 Purification with unburnt incense 6 6 7 7 7 28a-29¢ 
8 Censing : 7 7 8 2 8 
III (82) Second censing ea ois Le: ron 8 
9 Entrance of Imi-khent and Kherheb into the 
workshop oe at : .. [b(da)| 8 9 9 9 
10 Sleeping and awakening of the Sem Ba 8 9] 10 10 10 
11 Conversation between Sem and Imiu-khent. (I 
have seen my father, etc.) ... oe ras 9 10 Il 1l ll 
12 The Sem receives the fai-garment and poles... Il} 12 12 12 
13 Conversation between Sem and sculptors, (Make 
for me my father, etc.) = wea aes 10 !}12}] 13 13 13 
l4 Further conversation between the Sem and sculp- 
tors. (Do not strike thy father, etc.) aie 12 ; 13] 14 l4 14 
15 The Sem presses the statue’s mouth with his finger Wl | 14] 15 15 18 
16 Conversation between Sem and sculptors. (Do not 
strike my (?) father, etc.) ... sc aie 13 | 15) 16 16 16 
17 The Sem stands before the statue and the butcher 
(ste!) behind eee ass stie rn 17 17 
18 The Sem speaks to the butcher. (I am Horus, 0 
Set, and I do not permit thee to brighten, etc.) 14 | 16; 18 17 18 
19 The Imiu-khent order Isis to go to Horus Sid 1 | 17 | 19 18 19} 1 
IV (19) The Sem to the sculptors: I am Horus, O Set, 
and I do not permit thee to brighten my 
father’s head sie ais me ae 20 
20 The Kherheb orders the Sem to go and see his 
father... ae bee eee ae 16 18 19 20 | 2 
21 The Sem takes off the Ani, etc., and assumes the 
leopard skin re eth Sa ner 17 | 19 21 | 3 
22 The Sem orders the Kherheb to “rescue the eye” 18 | 20 20 22 | 4 
23 The Kherheb says “I have cut out (”) the eye,” ete. 19 | 21 21 23) 5 
24 The Smer and the Kherheb go outside ae 22 
25 Ist Sacrifice: whole texts... an is 22 
(a) 1, 2, 3, 4. (See below for meaning of numbers) 21 1 | 24] 6 
(bh) 3B .. wk ts ir Bn Ih 20 
(eB ee a on Ee, .. {| 21 [23] 22 2 )295|7 
(d) 6,7... a vie se ren 24 23 3 26 | 8 
(e) 7. tee os ies , 22 
(f) 1, 2, 4, 6 24 
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R s B Im as Xj. Pyr 
26 Opening the mouth with the foreleg tee 230) 25) 24 23 4 | 27 a 11-12 
27 Opening the mouth with the nérti the 26 | 26 | 25 24 5 | 28] 10] 13-14 
28 Opening the mouth with the wr-hkew Me 25 | 27} 26 25 6 | 29] 11 
29 Imi-is stands behind “him” saying “ Father, 
father” four times ads oo 27 | 28) 27 7 12 
30 “ Announce him to his mother, ete. 1a. ee 28 | 29) 28 26 8 13 
31 “QO Isis, go to Horus,” ete. ... 29 30 29 27 9 It 
32 “TI am Horus and I do not permit thee to 
brighten,” etc. —. Les a 30, | 31 30 28 10 15 
33 Going out to tind the Sa-meref. ae 32] 31 30 }u{ 16 
34 Bringing i in the Sa-meref: “TI bring in, Pete... 31 | 33} 32 29 17 
V (34a) ae bring i in, ete. 4. eee “ve 12 
35 Opening the mouth with the ddtf eee 32 34 33 31 13 18 
VI (35a) Opening the mouth with the divine Eppes and 
Lower Egyptian 67? ee 300 
36 Opening the mouth with the finger Ses sk 33 35 B44 32 14 19 
36a | Repetition of portion of above 41 
37 Opening the mouth and eyes with an “unnamed 
instrument ne Se 15 
VII (37a) Small vignette of priest facing statue ... bos 33 
38 Cleaning and “founding? the mouth ... 36 | [ 2) 
VIII (382) Sem takes the 2m and cleans the mouth and eyes 35 34. 
39 Smer ordered to ib his father bie BT) 36 | | 16 
IX (38-392) Combination of 88 and 39. 21 
40 The Sa-meref ordered to clean his father’s mouth 38 
4l Taking thet bt... i. us As 34 | 41) 41 35 17 29 
41a | Repetition of above ... Ae ma Ass 22 
42 Using the pSnkf ... Fre ove ose 43 38 | ( 18 23 
43 Presenting grapes... ee es ts 44 39 -36, | 19 24 80 
X (42—43a) Combination of above two or ius J | 
44 Presenting a feather oe 42 40 37 20 25 
XI (440) The Sem orders the Kherheb to “rescue : the Eye e” har 26 
XII (440) The Kherheb says “I have cut out(?) the Eye”. . > 27 
45 Offering water . 45 37 | ( 23 28 
46 The Sa-meref goes, given valediction by a priest 42) 42 38 24 29 
47 30 
XIII (45-47a) | Combination of above three ... jes ou ; J \ 
48 2ud Sacrifice: Whole text... oe wi ae 39 25 31 
(a) 1,3... 2 = oe .. | 38 | 39 
(i) 6... 55; . | 36 | 40 
49 Opening the mouth with the foreleg des 37 | «48 40 25 32 
50 Opening the mouth with the dw3-wr and dwn- am 44 7 
51 Opening the mouth with the dwvn-¢ and dw3-wr, B8 | tb 45 27 33 | 1329¢ 
52 Adorning with the ams acs af os Ar) 46 28 34 
53 Anointing ... si bh a oa 48 | 52 29 35 Sate 
54 | List of oils.. = be tes 3 a0 a0 lee 
55 Hymn to ‘ie oil... ‘ ees 31 52u-53b 
56 An anointing address to the statue ., eee 32 
57 An anointing episode ae ‘ee ia 54 
58 Green eye- paint a 3a ees 55 33 37 | 54a-55b 
59 Address to the statue after anointing oe 28% 53 34 38 
60 Si-cloth ... ne am. aay aa 7 41 
61 Taking the clothing ... ae as dye 40 | 49 | 48 35 42 
62 Formula for adorning es sve 39 | 50] 49 36 43 | 1612-1614 
63 Giving fresh (or “ green ” ?) clothing eas fs 50 44 
64 Ins-cloth ... os oes sas eet 51 45 
65 *Idmi-cloth ... bee ot ues a 46 
66 Wesk-collar ... ase ae ie AW 
67 ims-sceptre = dL | 56 48 
68 Hd-club 32 57 49 
69 Giving clothing 58 50 
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70 The Sem receives the censer ... 

71 Censing 

72 Censing the Uraeus . 

73 Censing 31 gods 

74 Address to cods and goddesses 

75 Puritication - with incense 

76 Purification with incense 

7 The Sem Pe ms the “ oreeting ” with ‘the nis: ib 
vaxes wee ase 

78 The Sem pours water, eee “52 

"i Censing . ie 


80 Taking the offering wa who. 
81 Giving a foreleg to. the 4? of .V 


82 Perfor ming the pwifications of the Pr dee t 

83 An offering formula ... ats 

84 An offering formula ... ive 

85 An offering formula ... _ 

86 An offering formula... 

87 An offering formula .. 

88 A puritication formula 

89 Cousecrating offerings 

gu Libation 

gL Offering formula 

92 Slaughter of animals ae si 
93 Libation formula... re sic sion 
94 Offering formula 

95 Offering formula 


96 Offering formula 
97 Hymn ‘to Rec 


98 Making offering and | opening the mouth 
99 Chuldren of Horus ordered to bear their “ father ” 
siris 
100 Speech to Children of Horus and greeting to god 
101 Putting the god in the hd-shrine . ase 
102 Closing the doors (1) 
102a Closing the doors (2) 
103 Address to Thoth about rescuing the eye 
104 Raised are the beauties of this god 
105 Acensing ... se 
106 List of officiants : dae 
107 A general “ Opening of the Mouth ” formula 





Note on the Sacritice: 








(1) Giving the sign. (2) Cutting out the heart and foreleg. 


(4) Beheading the goat and goose. (5) The Kherheb says: 




















(3) The speech of the Great Weeper. 
“T grasp them for thee,” etc. 
priests the foreleg and heart to lay before the statue. (7) “Take to the pupil (?) of the Horus-Eye,” etc. 


(6) Giving the 
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638 53 
64 54 
46 46 65 55 
66 56 
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68 
48 | 53] 69 58 
59 
60 
37 
38 
39 
TO 
71 61 
72 62 
49 | 40 63 
41 64 16u-d 
73 
74 57 
io 
76 65 
OT. 66 
7 
7 68 
79 69 
50 43 71 
51 sO 42 70 
52 | 46 TA 
{o3\ 45 Te 
ie 44 72 
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48 76 
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Plate XXVIII 





Papyrus of Dio Chrysostom. 4th cent. 


British Museum Pap. 2823, fr. 1, recto. 
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PAPYRI OF DIO CHRYSOSTOM AND MENANDER 
By H. J. M. MILNE 
With Plate xxviii. 


1. Dio Chrysostom. 


The text of Dio Chrysostom has descended to us in none too good a condition, the 
result, who knows?, of too much thumbing in antiquity. An early witness, standing 
outside the main tradition, is therefore doubly welcome. Indeed it seems surprising, when 
we consider the widespread and lasting popularity of Dio from his own day in the first 
century till the close of ancient culture, that we have had to wait so long for such first-hand 
evidence as is now provided by Pap. 2823 in the British Museum (PI. xxviii). 

This papyrus was acquired in 1926 and is of unknown provenance. It now consists of 
nine fragments, the debris of at least five distinct leaves from a fourth century codex. 
Originally the leaf would have measured perhaps 30cm. x 18cm. with about 43 lines to 
the page, and the largest fragment still measures 20°5cem. x 1l cm. A diagonal crease, 
avoided by the scribe, runs across fr. 1. The script, of medium size, slopes to the left. 
Marks of elision are frequent and a fair number of breathings occur, occasionally also 
accents (e.g., 7/ in 1. 39), but no signs of punctuation either by dots or by spacing. Iota 
adscript is sometimes written, sometimes omitted, and initial iota and upsilon as a rule 
receive a diaeresis. A curious curved line runs under ozp of dovAomperreis in |. 13, perform- 
ing apparently the function of a hyphen. Frs. 1 and 2 at least must belong to the first half 
of a quire, to judge from the text, which runs from verso to recto. For the other fragments 
we have no means of knowing whether verso precedes recto or the other way about, and 
whether they belong to the first or second half of a quire. It is just possible, however, 
owing to the proximate position of worm-holes, that fr. 1 was superposed on fr. 3, recto to 
recto, in which case fr. 3 belongs to the second half of the quire. This entails that fr. 5 
should also belong there, for the worm-holes in frs. 3 and 5 coincide absolutely, verso to 
recto, and this again fixes fr. 5 as belonging to the foot of a page. 

At least three different works are represented by the fragments, the two extant 
orations mrepi éXevOepias cal Sovdeias (Nos. xiv and xv in reverse order) and a lost work or 
works. The nature of the new fragments is difficult to determine; frs. 3 and 4 seem 
strictly philosophic while fr. 5 appears to be attacking philosophers (cf. 1. 140) and there- 
fore to belong to Dio’s early and unregenerate period. The codex could hardly have con- 
tained more than a selection from the voluminous works of the Golden-Mouthed, perhaps 
a sort of Parva Moralia; but on this we can only speculate. In the extant MSS., at all 
events, the works dispose themselves in groups of similar nature. 

A word must now be said of the relation between the papyrus and the traditional text. 
The MSS. of Dio, as scholars now agree, fall into three main groups in accordance with the 
classification of J. von Arnim, whose edition (2 vols., 1893, 1896; the speeches are in vol. 2, 
pp. 227, 232) is here followed. Only two groups concern our purpose, and of the first, the 
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meliores, only its sixteenth century representative, the codex M(eermannianus). Of the 
second group, the deteriores, the eleventh century U(rbinas) and its fourteenth century 
Paris cousin known as B need alone be mentioned. One outstanding distinction between 
the two groups lies in the order of the speeches, but in this our papyrus differs from both 
in the one place where it can be checked, namely in the order of the orations xiv and xv. 
As would be expected from so early a witness several of its readings are obviously superior 
to all MS. tradition, e.g., da’ adrod for adrod in 1. 24, 7 in 1. 25 (omitt. MSS.), wAqv todTO 
in 1. 46, eivac in 1. 61. Others less certainly so, as rdvv xadas in 1. 3, Sovrovs 6vtas in|. 45. Its 
good character shows itself in the support it often gives to the better reading, as «ads in 
1. 31, pépe 87 in 1. 56, cadés in 1. 58. Strange to say, however, it shares the rather obvious 
corruption of all the MSS. in 1. 10, dovep 6 édXedOepos, and is not to be trusted in the 
matter of particles and small words. Rightly or wrongly no countenance is given to those 
editors who would wield the pruning knife as Herwerden does in Il. 42, 43 and Wegehaupt 
in 1, 56, nor does the counter-tendency, e.g., the insertion of ¢rmov by Reiske in 1. 21, 
receive any encouragement. On the whole the best MS. tradition is vindicated once again 
and violent changes must still be deprecated. 


Fr. 1 verso. 11 lines missing? 


Or. xv, 28. wevous katoxicay rar[w] es M[econvny cat tavta ov] 
ders naw adicws merroinxe[var Tous OnBarous adda] 
Tavu Kahws cat Sixarws wolte evmep outos 0 TpoTros ov] 
Sixatos eats THs KTNTEWS EF ol TaVTES oF RoLTrOL THY] 
8 apx[nv exouloe xivdvveves u[nde adrdos pndecs ec] 
vat pnde Tw ovtTs Kat adnOe[av Sovdos AeyeoOar ar] 
ra wy ovy ovtws 7 Aeylouevos EF apyns o Sovdos vTep o] 
Tov apyuptoy Tus Tov swpal ros KateBarev 7 os av ex Sov] 
Av Aeyopevwr n yeyove[s wamTrep ob TOAXOL vouttou| 
10 ot TOAU de paddov worep o Ede[UOEpos Kar SovroTpe] 
TNS Twv wey yap Neyouevwnv S[ovrAwY TroAXOUS Opodo] 
ynoowev Sntrov evar edevOep[vous Twv Se ye edev] 
Oepwv rroddous wavy Sovrompereles eats Se ws Tepe Tous} 
yevvasous Kat Tous evyevers ToyT[ous yap o e& apyns] 
[wvo]uacay Tous ev yeyovotas mpo[s apetny ovder ToAv | 
[wpaypolvouvtes ex tivwv ecw vlorepor Se ot ex TOV | 
[wara: r]Aovotwv Kat Twv evdoEwr [vTo TiWeVv evyevess | 
lexAn@noav] tovtou Se onuecov ggl[deotarov emu yap] 
[Twp adrextplvover kat Tov immer [Kar Tov Kuvev Se] 
a0 [pewe To ovloua worrep Kat eve Tay [avOpwrer evye To] 
[wadavov o] yap Geacapevos Oupolerdy Kae yaupov Kat} 
wpos dplouov elu exovta ov truOop[evos evte €€ Apkacc] 
as o waTnp avtou eTuxev ert’ ex M[ndvas evte OerTa] 
dos prow evyevn Tov immov ar avt[lov Kpiwev opo.ws] 


~ 
on 


3. mayxadws MSS. 10. So MSS. déomep dvede’bepos corrigit Reiske. 17. wadawordovrev 
suggested by v. Arnim, needlessly. 21. immov after ydp inserted by Reiske, perhaps needlessly. 
23. dv after érvyev MSS. 24. dn’ omittunt MSS. adrod then changed into adrdy by editors. 
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25 © 6s av eutretpos n{t) Kuvwy cay xuva i[dn Tayerav Kas} 
apoOupov Kat cuveTny tept TO ixvos Lovdey emily] 
Tet ToTepov ex Kapwv to yevos 7 Aaxawva [n addayobev] 
mobev adda hyo yevvatay THY KvVa To aluTo be TouTO] 
ew aXeKTpuoVvos Kat Tov addwv Sw.wy ouKouly dydov oTL] 

30 «ew avOpwrrav ovtes [exot] av wor’ os av Tpos [apeTtnv] 
karws qu! [yeyovws TouToyv 1 lpoanxes yevvarlov eye] 
[cat kav pndecs emiatntat| Tovs yoveas av[ tou 


Fr. 1 recto. 11 lines missing? 


[peportas Ta ovouata adda] Tovs Troddous Tlwv avon] 
[tev avOpwrer da T\nv aTretpiay >>> >>> 

35_—CoL Tepe edev |Oepias Kar SovdEtas 

Or, xiv. [oe avOpwrros eriOupjoves pev erevOepor evar wadtota 

[wavtev Kat pact Tylv cedevbeprav pc[yeotov] Twv aya 
[Gav tnv de Sovrecaly atoxytotov Kat dyotvyeatatov VU 
[wapxewv auto de tov|ro Ti extiy eXevOepor evvar n Th 

4o [Sovdeverv ove toact Kar T]owvuv ovde trotovaw ovdev 
[ws eros evmrety ows TO] “Ev aLaXpoY Kal YareETOV EK 
[pevEovras tyv Sovrlecav o Se Soxes avtous TodRoV ake 
[ov esvas eTnoovTjas THY EhevOeptav adda ToOUVaYTLOV 
[ravra mpatrovetly e& wv avayKn Tous emiTnSevoy 

45 [tas Svaterevy Sov|dous ovtas Tov avavta xpovov Kat 
[undemote ehevOe]pias emituxety ANY TOUTO YY’ OUK a 
[Evov cows Pavpac jas ore out’ edew oute purakac bau 
[Svvavrat o tuyyal|yovow ayvoouvtes et ovv etvy[ yavor | 
[ayvoouvtes mpoBlatov kat AvKov (0) eatuv exat[epor av] 

30 [Tov opws de nyoulvTo To pev whedrtuov Kat [xtTncac Bar] 
[ayabov To de BAaBlepov Kav acuudopov [ove av nv Gavpac | 
[Tov ovdev ex To pev] TpoBatov epoBouv’to Kas [epevyov eve] 
[ore ws AvKov Tov] Se AvKOV TpocievTO x[ at UTEpLEvoY] 
[voutcartes tpoBlatov 7 yap ayvowa To:lavta epyaletar] 

53 [tous ove evdotas] Kar avaycales Tavaytia devyew 
[kas Suwxerv wv | Bovrovtat kat Tov auudhepovTay de 
[pe 89 oxeyrwpe]a ev apa Te ob TOANOL ETLOTAVTAL TEpL € 
[Aevepias kat] Sovrevas capes icws yap To waTny av 
[Tous aitiwpe|Ga ot S¢ Tavtos wadXov TO avTO igacw e 


25. 7 omitt. MSS. Added by Dindorf. 28, érvyev dv MSS. 29. xai after é6rz MSS., omitt. M 
and perhaps Pap. 31. 4 added above the line. After dy in 1. 30 MSS. 39. 6,Tt dori TO... Gre 
76 MSS. except M which omits ré with the Pap. Cf. 1. 60 below. 40. roe of rotvuy uncertain. 
More like «Jac? 42, 43. rhv Soudelav, tHv édevdepiar delet Herwerden. 45. SovAevovras MSS. 
46. pnderdmore MSS., perhaps too long for space. Pflugk had already suggested pydemore. emirvyxavev 
MSS. rotrows without ye UBM, rovrovs without ye T et vulgo. 48. «i yoov MSS. ; jyour M. 
49. 6 libri; 6,71 vulgo. 56. «cal Trav oupdepdvtwv delet Wegehaupt. adda yap dépe by UBT. 


58. cadas UT. 59. 7d aird Pap., ratra MSS. Perhaps read ro atré rovro ? 
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60 [ovv eporto tis] avTous OTL ExTL TO EdEVOEpoY Eval pat 
[ev av tcws Tol] pndevos etvas VIrNnKOOY adda TpaTTEw 
[amAws ta SjoxovvT cavtwt Tov de TovT aroxpivape 
[voy eav Tes] erepwra\s! es ev yop[ wt xopevT|nv ovTa wn Tpoce 


[yveev Tews Kolpudaree pnd’.[ 


Fr. 2 verso. 


Or. xiv, 6. 
65 dov]Arous ewail 
tol? avictar[ras 
] acpovyras [ 
] Kat eiact Kat avay[wpovart 
atpatnyo|y KeAevoavtos ovole ye 
jo tous iatpots ov d1a [TovTo 
olu cpuixpay[e 
metlunv Kat [Sony 
more Toly KapvovTa 


].-[ 


Fr. 3 verso. 


]... 70 povov virepBorats ar 


oo 
an 


din lvexeot Tavta opowws e& vypaivov 
tov ].pav timnpye To Tov Kowou oreOpov 
alopareotepoy urnpye Ta Twv avbpw 
mov vuv & eulrns yap Kxnpes epertacey 
Gavaroto pups 
go as as oun ett] puyervovdevyevos avOpwrrav 
oud’ ev 
|mt rovTwy atravtay ovd ovtw Pavya 
atov jotnpsoy evpe.[ 
avjacyetwr ot 7 .[ 


Foot of page. 


60. edvae omitt. UT. 
case r@ iarp@ of the MSS. is omitted. 
100. Corrected from rogouto. 


61. efva: omitt. v. Arnim eum MSS. 
V7. Thy atraev (atr@v M) typqv MSS. 


Fr. 2 recto. 


Or. xiv, 11. 
75 | wepe TroAdoly 
apyup tov ov pev tro[ Aeptoes 


T|nv avrg rel pny 
Secrro|rais Kas ov Snrrov Sou[Aoz 


80 Kalt addr ort av Bovan...[ 
J oun e€eors Toes [ 
Traces of 3 lines. 


Fr. 3 recto. 


.]..va tov 6€ a..ov peOpov ca...[ 

95 . |Aa Kat acbevyn Kabatrep avdpar vol, 
Kat Tpos exyarny ndn xivduvov p.[ 
evdoy Kat AeTTA TwpuaTa ToTE yap TO.[ 
Thy puow vrepBadew Kat ToTE padiot|a 


Tous Ev adelat Kas oKETrnL yeryverOas ToT[E 


100 VOMEYNS aEL TOTE TNS YNS TOTOUTO p.| 
\verivatrar| 
Kowa Kat Ta vy pa 
Foot of page. 


73. ro[y rather than ro[t, in which 
89. Iliad, x11, 326, 
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Fr. 4 verso. Fr. 4 recto. 
je woaup.[ — - Ind’ arf 
Joe cas ous avr 155 ] ev oyree [ 
105 ]io Pas dnrad[n Jorn actiay [ 
Jee 8 ovtw def : Klas andy Karl 
Jos Axacor vna.[ ] «ae Suvapey [ 
lynes Sones de uf o |upBarev ovd[ 
].v ouvrte trepif 120 |rrws ex Tivos ov. [, 
110 les av@po[ar ].v eyeyveto..[ 
].v adicnec Oat tolus ALOous .[ 
]v Oduacer[s ]. aropov bef 
Jov Oavpar[ |ras Ber. [ 
Ss > “us 123 ~—«|tov ye tporo[v 


].--. vyeree.[ 


Fr. 5 verso. Fr. 5 recto. 
Jae tHv tay KapTrer| 135 vote pacdiws av v .[ 
].” 0 avnp Kat o Aoyos ev.... pxel j- TA... deEvos mpl 
|nvat kat Tpostpas edn yap Ka a ]. yevor hirocodav KAP .[ 
130 Jov tpodny Te kat avEnow ewac.[ Jn? avaderns evvat Bovroper| 
Jou Texovtos et pedres Teva... [ ].4 mpos ndovny wavTa Kat yap [ 
].7 KadXos To orxevov et Se pl 140 firocol|dor Te Kav ayuptat Kas tives Tr 
tpe|pomevov ds adrorpiov 7 -1.8e Kae Pirocodous avrovu[s 
JoOeves Se yeya.[ mjoru exevvov n vn AC ev[ 
One line missing, then foot of page? A ee eee Japp 


One line missing, then foot of page? 


Fr. 6 verso. Fr. 6 recto. 
ovd av&..[ T jovvaytiov 
145 Kal xetwar[ ] en arepy 
THe Kat Tal, [To pad’ adds 
avT@e ou[ Jov Tero 
vooavé . [ 155 olv pa Ata 
res eBed[ |s wae yap 
150 povow [ Jar ducxe 
Foot of page. Foot of page. 


107. The o of os has now flaked off but was distinct when first transcribed. The letter after vja perhaps 
8, not s. No doubt a line of the ZZéud, but which is uncertain. 142. Or Fy i OC et. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. 25 
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Fr. 7 verso. Fr. 7 recto. 
]....AtOov ayay Tas ToAl ]revy vyp..-... vep[ 
Jyopars wacav Avyurtov atrol Juev epes tHEne Ta parOax[a 
160  jov eAayos ovTws ovy Today, 165 ].¢ aravtav & aroderEne x[ 
jv arorterns Geo..[ Pegeveds py kat dvtoy dacw [ 
}. oral |v toyur tof, 
Fr. 8 verso. Fr. 8 recto. 
pl 175 J.e7 
Jrac yf ]. Sov .] 
170 ]- tl Jroesl 
Woo[ 
earl Traces of 4 lines. 
]. ey 
Joaal 
Fr. 9 verso. Fr. 9 recto. 
learns yal Joca.[ 


w jorapov t[ 185 E|npacvopl[ ev 
eer tolu aepos 7 


161. The letters erys de seem to be cancelled by dots above and below them. 


2. The Georgos of Menander. 


The following scraps (Brit. Mus. Pap. 2823a) from a fourth century codex have been 
identified with the Georgos of Menander on the strength of the coincidence between 
ll. 1-3 and a quotation from the Florilegium of Stobaeus, printed at p. 94 of Jensen’s 
Menandri Reliquiae (1929). Very little can be deciphered with certainty owing to the 
darkened and wasted surface of the papyrus, but for the sake of possible discoveries in the 
future it has seemed worth while to publish even the faintest indications. The script is a 
rather rough upright uncial of medium size with the letters o, «, 0,0 very much com- 
pressed laterally. Elision marks and accents are occasionally provided, and above ll. 10, 
12 and 21 interlinear glosses have been inserted in a minute hand. Two other papyri of 
the Georgos are extant, one at Florence (P.S.I. 100) of the fourth century and the other at 
Geneva of the fifth to the sixth century. The present fragments may actually belong to 
the Florentine codex, to judge from its description. Only a photograph could decide the 
question. 
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Pap. 2823 a. 


Fr. 1 verso. Fr. 1 recto. 
evexa| povov vol uleO ovros Tov AaBeww Jo..... [ 
kat] cuxopartys e[ubus 0 To TprBwviov 5 Jopat.... 
exo |v kadevtlas kav adiccoupevos Tuyne ]rep... 


Stobaeus, Flor., xov1, 5. MSS. povov. 


Fr. 2 verso. Fr. 2 recto. 
].--49-¢[ Jecal. ] apyypcoy uf 
|. ecvos .f Jv eoxorre? ro7rov [ 
].@ thy yuvatea pl ].. Tov8 6 adieady of 
a. 
10 pasion. Tavs of 20 ].@p.. opreg...... [ 
] puri ye xaxov o Zeus [ 
drrocodiav Je8oo[ 
] dbpovTiS e£epyal Cera Jovu..... eraxol 
|rqv cay pn ovrf ].me.0e xateBar.[ 
Jeav pn cuvtpiAl ].Kaxewvos ote 7. [ 
15 Jos taéxyiota pos yer J... «ov. ve..of 
J.m.... gecom.. cof 25 J... puro. 
Fr. 3 verso. Fr. 3 recto. 
Ye Joxorrer ..f 
Ja Spay efpo.[ Jpoverxel 
Jerees xonenl 35 ].- «ef 
].. puta, Jetex@y[, 
30 Trou Soxel Je.tec..[ 
Trodeninf iesent 


Tragl 


10, Remains of a gloss above. 12. dtAocoduay inserted as gloss above dpovrida. 13, 14. Obviously 
dialogue. 15. yep[ov? 21. JedSoo[ inserted as gloss above raxof[. 
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THE STELA OF HEKA-YEB 
TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED BY HANS JAKOB POLOTSKY 
With Plate xxix. 


The funerary stela No. 1671 of the British Museum, published on Pl. xxix for the first 
time}, is of that characteristic type which enables us at once to confine its date to the 
First Intermediate Period before the Eleventh Dynasty, and its provenance to Upper 
Egypt?. Its inscription, which is the main subject of the present paper, has been styled 
“difficult and interesting” by Dr. Gardiner’, which verdict will, I hope, excuse the 
marks of interrogation ‘abounding in my translation, and justify the length of the 
philological notes added. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Gardiner I was able to use this inscription for my little 
volume Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynastie4; I wish to offer him my thanks here for his 
generosity in leaving the publication to me, and to Dr. Hall for his consent thereto. 


TRANSLATION ®, 
The small numbers refer to the notes which follow. 


(1) May the King be gracious and grant, (and also) Anubis, he on his mountain, imi-wt, 
the Lord of the Sacred Land, that an offering be given by the Great God, the Lord of Heaven, 
to the honoured one, the Sole Companion Heka-yeb; he says: 

I was a good citizen speaking (2) with his mouth and acting with his arm1, who makes 
his town keep at a distance from him®, I was a noble one in Thebes, a great pillar in 
Khentéyet®. I surpassed every peer of mine in this city* in respect of riches of every kind. 
People (3) said, when I was making acquisitions by my (own) arm: {he is] one that is free 
from robbing another®.” I provided® (4) this whole city with Upper Egyptian barley for 
many (?) years’, not to speak of the ...°. I gave bread to the hungry and (5) clothes to the 
naked®. I did not calumniate great ones; I gave ease to little ones. (6) I gave a loan of 
corn(?)4 to Upper Egypt and Upper Egyptian barley to this northern district#®. I gave 
oil to the nome of El-Kdb after (7) my town had been satisfied'8. I made a ship of 40 
(cubits)'4 and(?) a bark, for transporting™ cattle and for ferrying him who had no boat in 
the season of inundation. I appotnted'® (8) a herdsman to (my) 200(2) head(?)!” of (2) 
cattle and ( further) herdsmen to (my) goats and to (my) asses. My people were more numerous 
(9) and my ...18 were greater in number than those of any peer of mine. I was a (real) 
Hk:-ib (i.e., one mastering his heart}®) with respect to going forth in dangerous situations, 
while everybody else was shutting his door. (10) When the ruler® counted my cattle, he found 


1 Tt will also appear in the new edition of the Guide to the Egyptian Collections of the British Museum. 

* Otherwise there is no information as to its provenance; it was bought fur the Museum some years 
ago, Dr. Hall tells me. 

3 Letters to the Deud, 16. 

4 Vol. xt of Sethe’s Cutersuchungen, Leipzig, 1929; referred to as Znschriften. 

5 See Ph xxix, and, for Il. 3-12, the facsunile on p. 195. 
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that my possessions had increased. As for everyone that had to deal®2(2) (11) with me, 
I caused him to bend his arm(?)?*. I have gone forth from my house and descended into 
my tomb?8, my house being established™4 (12) and my heir’s arm being strong?5. 

What has been performed for him by his eldest son, his beloved®*, Ini, the establisher of 
his father’s house. 
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Notes. 


1. nds ikr, dd m r3-f, ir m hps-f, see Inschriften, §§ 59 and 73 f. 

2. hsf cc. 7, of. ef & R—~- BF — BHF L'| “One who keeps away a man’s son 
from his bedstead(?),”’ Letters to the Dead, 1, 4. 

3. Cf. dwn c2 m West, nhb kiwf m Hntyt, Cairo 200016, 1-2 (Inschriften, § 55). 
Hntyt does not occur elsewhere; for its meaning see Sethe’s suggestion, based mainly on 
the etymology, ap. Inschrifien, 71. ps appears in parallelism with éwn ¢; in Brit. Mus. 
159, 11. 

4. Cf. IA slo Seo 2 NEE “I surpassed every peer of mine that had 
been holding office in this house,” Cairo 20543, 19. 
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5. C£. Inschriften, § 73d, where this passage 1s quoted, together with several others, 
to illustrate the idiom éré m hps- (ds-) “to acquire (honestly) by one’s own arm” as con- 
trasted with inheritance (Urk., 1, 144; Brit. Mus. 16281), royal gifts (Brit. Mus. 1164), or 
robbing others. For the sign following “ I still adopt the reading f} suggested by Lange 
and Schifer for a likewise obscure sign of somewhat similar shape appearing in practically 
the same context in Cairo 200016, 9. This reading, far though it is from being satisfac- 
tory in palaeographical respects, admits at least of a reasonable translation. One might, 
it is true, rather expect a sentence with pw (Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 128), the presence of 
which would, at any rate, put Lange and Schfer’s interpretation almost beyond doubt. 
Examples may, however, be quoted of pw being absent in sentences of exactly the same 
character as the present one, viz.such medical diagnoses as “47 & 2 9 KA LQ 
“Thou shalt say: ‘One suffering from an abscess on his neck,’” Ebers, 51, 22. 

6. For dii, cf. Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. 10, 3, where |f- NUJ= SL...) says: (SPA 
jec3fe" alt “I provided (with corn®) the temple of Amiin in hard years.” The 
determinatives .y and x respectively may be quite legitimate; the metaphor would have 
a parallel in the German durchbringen, “to nourish under, and in spite of, difficult 
circumstances.” Such idioms as d3i r3- m irtt “to suckle” are to be explained in a 
different way, see Vogelsang, Kommentar, 228. 

7. The purport of “T is obscure to me. It occurs again in the following passage: 
IS=-ADSB Alb So jir 7 “1 spent a long time there (scil. in Denderah), a great 
number of years...,” Cairo 20543, 12. It seems tempting to refer || to the town, but 
I cannot make sense of it. 

8. The three strokes in “6 |", are probably the plural-strokes, in spite of their 
irregular arrangement. No such word appears to be known, nor is itin any way clear 
to what kind of benefits it refers. 

9. Cf. Inschriften, § 46. 

10. skbh is a rare word? and by no means an easy one to translate; ef. “Phiops 
finds Kbhwt approaching him with those four water-jars of hers, [la Ji {{ 0-77 \ 
iS 2 y2-— 7) by which she refreshes the heart of the Great God on his day of 
awakening,” Pyr. 1180d; sim. 118la, “I am one wealthy amidst his city, a great one, 
a lord of possessions, beloved of his city; fia_}{}S\°< living in easy circumstances in 
every respect,” Cairo 20007, 5-6. Professor Kees draws my attention also to his 
Opfertanz, 53. 

11. ¢7bt, see now Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the Dead, u, 5 n. (p. 18). Their new 
rendering “‘loan (of corn)” is perhaps supported by the determinative —= of our inscrip- 
tion, while, on the other hand, “(some sort of) corn’’ would seem to be more appropriate 
for parallelism with “Upper Egyptian barley’’; see next note, end. 

12. The interpretation of this sentence depends on the two groups which I have read 
me “Upper Egypt?” and ¢ “district” respectively; and it is owing to these two words 
that my rendering differs so widely from that given by Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the 
Dead, 11, 5 n. (p. 18). For sme “Upper Egypt” written with the three grains, ¢f. e.g. 


With gb3- instead of Aypi-. 
Implied in the second determinative. 

3 According to the evidence of the Wh. d. aeg. Spr., for information about which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Fraulein Ursula MacLean. The Pyr. example is due to this source. 

4 The horizontal element below the plant is not <> but the “land”; it is replaced by ,ti when 
“ Upper Egyptian barley” is meant, ll. 4 and 6. 


1 
2 
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Anh Ann. Serv., xvi, 136 = Cairo entr. 43371, 1. 31 (Sixth Dynasty). This misuse may 
have originated in the sportive arrangement, found in our inscription, of the grains in 
the word for “Upper Egyptian barley,” making them appear to drop from the hanging 
top of the plant; eventually they may have come to be regarded as an integral part of 
the hieroglyph sme. It certainly does not speak in favour of Gardiner-Sethe’s reading 
Ssp-n(-t)—for which I propose ¢ pn—that they were unable to make sense of ~\. The 
thing placed upon the hand in —= is, in my opinion, the stroke indispensable with the 
word which I believe we have here. 

Turning now to the sentence as a whole, nobody will fail to observe that the sense 
thus obtained is not altogether satisfactory. More serious still than the incongruity of 
tzbt and smc-corn—provided that Gardiner-Sethe’s explanation be accepted—is that the 
scene of the deceased’s activity (pn “‘this...here”), which cannot by any means be 
doubted to have been Thebes or its neighbourhood, should be termed ¢ mAté “northern 
district” (an expression sometimes used in the sense of “Lower Egypt”), in contrast with 
Sme “Upper Egypt.” I am much inclined to think that no reconciliation with normal 
geographical terminology must be attempted, but that reality has fallen a victim to the 
exigencies of style, 7.¢., to the need for parallelism. The fact that Thebes is more 
northerly than, e.g., El-Kab (ef. 1. 6), is, of course, no reason for excluding it from sme 
“Upper Egypt?.” 

13. Cf. (pire d won TPQ moa PEE DT LS BONZS™ “I gave? Upper Egyptian 
barley to Hermonthis and to Asphynis after Gebelén had been fed,” Cairo 200018, 6. 
==2 stands for htp-t(i). 

14. “Having made a ship of x cubits” is one of the commonplaces in the autobio- 
graphical inscriptions of this period. The following examples show three different degrees 
of fullness in indicating the number of cubits: (1) | ®“" 2447" “Vs, Ann. Serv., xv, 207 = 


ain? 
Comptes rendus Acad. Inser., 1915, 369, 1.2; (2) =~", Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang. Lit., 
xxxvil, 56,9; (3) “"~2k Tf 22s “I made a ship (of) 30 (cubits) and another ship (of) 30 
(cubits),” Cairo 200016, 5-6. The absence of an indication of measure after dpt might 
perhaps suggest that we should take it in apposition to ~. 
15. To introduce a new word of suspicious appearance into the vocabulary, \\ \ 
“to transport (cattle) across the river,’ seems unavoidable. 


16. The precise meaning of nhb* is difficult to catch, of. (SB I= PETAL 
sieP sie? 
2.2% “I appointed my own herdsman to my goats,” Ann. Serv., xv, 207, 1. 4; also 
Cairo 200010, 4, where, however, the meaning must be different, although the context is 
similar. 

17. A numeral would be appropriate in this place although there is none after cnht(-2) 
and ¢w(-i). The sign resembles rather the hieratic form for ¢¢ than the hieroglyph ¢; 


1 So arranged in horizontal line (kindly collated by Dr. Schott). 

2 Professor Sethe, with whom IJ had the good fortune to be able to discuss the text after this article 
had been sent off, suggests an explanation of this difficult passage conveying a practically satisfactory 
sense. The words $20 mmm € pn mhti he would take not as a parallel member to ¢3b¢ n Saf, but as an 
apposition to 7#bt, reading ——— as n(i): “I gave a loan of corn to Upper Egypt, (consisting of) Upper 
Egyptian Larley from this northern district.” 

3 Not $1 hrp, as was read by Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 327. 

+ Read neck: 

° The feather on the breast of the bird is developed in a sportive manner, so as to resemble the phonetic 
complement { 3; ef. also Cairo 20001 b, 2. 
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for the plural used with numerals see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 261, paragraph 2. As an 
alternative, one might imagine it to be another word for “herdsman,” but a more definite 
suggestion can scarcely be offered; moreover, the same word is actually used thrice in the 


following passage: | ® 49 \. Lies RP LLP SC Lua Ar “T placed a herdsman 
behind my cattle, a herdsman behind my goats, “and a herdsman [behind my asses?],” 
Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. 10, 4-5. 

18. I cannot offer any explanation of this sign. 

19. A play upon the deceased’s name; hk?-2b, though not uncommon as a proper 
name, does not appear to occur as an epithet elsewhere. 

20. As for pryt, the antithetical parallel clause | \{, 7295" “while everybody else 
was shutting his door” forbids, I believe, our going far beyond the primary meaning of 
the stem pri “to go forth”; and 3, which seems to do duty for a determinative, recalls 
the hieratic sign usually transcribed 4%, appearing as such with certain words of evil 
meaning in some texts of the First Intermediate Period and the Early Middle Kingdom, 
cf. Anthes, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnub, 31; Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the Dead, 11, 
3 n. (p. 19); so one may provisionally venture the somewhat vague and periphrastic 
rendering given above. 

21. Rather the nomarch than the king. 

22 (bis). My rendering of msbb is a mere guess; for better ascertained meanings of 
the stem see Wb. d. aeg. Spr., u, 143. I have tentatively taken k(¢)h as meaning a 
gesture of reverence. 

23. See Inschriften, § 47. 

24. The expressions in which pr appears as (semantic) object of grg? may be divided 
into three groups. (1) The householder, on his paige leaves his house established, ct. 
j— Db & Aub ZO RASC SS IONE ES “Neha has come from his 
city, Neha has descended from his nome’, his oe being established and his seat being 
firm,” Chassinat-Gauthier-Pieron, Fouilles de Qattah, 44; similarly <bid., 45; MQ '4!— 
pouufisl ya B Bam “I have descended into the Beautiful West, my house being 
established,” Hl } Bersheh, 11, Pl. xxi, below, 4-5; the following example is interesting for 
its developed wi ording, “JT made a testament for my son exceeding that which my father 
had made, "yh ?.) B« ~ 1 s8 Sl jee S'S {S| — my house being established 
on its foundation, my “field being in its place, there not being anything of it that had 
gone astray, all my possessions being in their proper place,” Leyden V. 88, 11-2; 
“24s epithet of the deceased, Berlin Pap. 10482 (Early M.K.), ap. Grapow, Sitzungsber. 
Berl. Akad., 1915, 379. (2) The son, having entered into his inheritance, establishes his 
father’s house, f Sag Be Se oll? ZZo “May thy son establish thy house 
as thou hast established the house of thy father, ” Letters to the Dead, 1, 12; LPS Sagas 

~ ANY TOP Bll “7 established the house of my father, I filled it with riches,” 
‘Amer. Journ. Dem: Lang. Lit., XXXVI, 56, 1.8; perhaps grg means here rather “to keep 
established” or ‘“‘to Stabliah anew.” (3) To establish an independent household, for 














! The traces given in the publication do not suit 4. 

2 Tt must not necessarily be inferred from the fact of a actually appearing in our inscription that this 
is the transcription to be adopted. The sculptor may, of course, likewise have been subject to some 
uncertainty as to the true equivalent. 

3 See Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the Dead, 1, 12 n. (p. 16) and vi, 4 n. (p. 22). 

+ Note that pr-f gry is preceded here by the formula of which pr-n-2 m prt, hi-ni m isi (see last note) 
is the variant characteristic of Upper Egyptian imscriptions of the Intermediate Period (Insehriften, § 47 b). 
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which Prisse, 10, 8 (in connexion with marriage) and Urk., 1v, 3, 2} (in contrast with 
youth and unmarried life) are well-known instances. 

25. Having grown “strong of arm,” 7.e., adult to a certain degree?, is the quality 
by which an heir is enabled to enter into his inheritance and to fulfil the duties connected 
therewith; ¢f. “The nomarch’s mother held the regentship —8@— & Al (KT on 


Wr OS 


until her son had become a strong-armed one,” Siét, 5, 29; “I buried my father and 
furnished his tomb J apy) 4 S42 AA lea AIS as must be done by a 
good heir beloved of his father, who buries his father, his arm having grown strong,” 
Petrie, Athribis, Pl. 6 (Late O.K.), end; this passage has been translated in a slightly 
different way by Sethe, 4.Z., uxt, 69, n. 4. 

26. This is the concluding formula of some contemporary inscriptions, e.g., Amer. 
Journ. Sem. Lang. Lit., xxxvi, 56; Cairo 20001; in Brit. Mus. 1059 (collated with 
photograph) the phrase is excluded from the main inscription and written above the 
deceased’s son presenting a cup to his father. 

The deceased is accompanied by his beloved wife, Sole Favourite of the King, Priestess 
of Hathér, Senet and his beloved son Yeker. The steward Ren-yeker presents to him a 
cup, saying: “For the ka of my lord* Heka-yeb, the excellent one’; another man 
presents the leg of an ox, but the inscription referring to him is illegible. References for 
the proper names will be found in Lange-Schafer’s Indez. 


! Without a suffix after pr. 


2 Whether this degree was connected with a definite age, or differed in individual cases, is not to he 
ascertained, so far as I am aware. 


3 The papyrus-roll may indeed be intended to indicate a less concrete sense of the term. 
4 Perhaps “for thy ka,” if oa may be read. 
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EGYPTIAN PREDYNASTIC STONE VESSELS! 
By A. LUCAS 


The aspects of the subject that it is proposed to consider are, first, the nature of the 
stones used, second, their place of origin and, third, the bearing of the facts upon the 
problem of the home of the people who made the vessels. 

The materials of which the vessels consist are shown in Table I, which is based upon 
the description given in the archaeological reports to which reference is made, but includes 
several modifications introduced by the writer. Thus, in order to simplify the matter as 
much as possible, related materials are grouped together under one general heading, the 
separate materials so treated being indicated in every case. Also, what is termed porphyry 
in the archaeological reports is called by the writer porphyritic rock. The name porphyry 
(derived from a word meaning purple) was originally applied to a certain kind of purple 
tinted rock (imperial porphyry), but in geology this primary significance has given place 
to one in which structure and not colour is the guiding characteristic, a porphyritic rock 
being any kind of igneous rock in which there are conspicuous crystals scattered throughout 
a differently coloured ground-mass or matrix of apparently homogeneous material. 

One specimen of emery has been omitted, as this is not an Egyptian stone; also one 
of gypsum, as the date is probably protodynastic, and several others, because either the 
nature of the stone is not specified or the description is not sufficient for identification. 

The writer has examined as many as possible of the stones used for vessels both in 
Predynastic and early Dynastic times, but, as they were mostly museum specimens, the 
examination was often necessarily limited to a naked eye inspection, or, at most, an ex- 
amination with a lens. This, however, is not always sufficient to establish the identity 
of a stone, for which purpose a microscopic study of a thin section is sometimes requisite. 
In a comparatively large number of cases of the more doubtful materials broken fragments 
of early Dynastic date were fortunately available?, and then a microscopic examination 
was made*. In a few instances, too, a chemical analysis was also carried out to assist 
further in the identification. 

The various localities in Egypt where the stones mentioned in Table I occur and the 
places from which they were probably obtained for making vessels in Predynastic times 
are shown below. 

The first two columns of Table II need no justification; the nature of the various 
stones is that recorded in the archaeological reports quoted in connexion with Table I, 
and the occurrence of the stones is vouched for by the geologists in the reports to which 
reference is made. The statements in the third column, however, which are those of the 
writer, require proof, and this will now be given. First, however, the term “Nile Valley 
cliffs** used in that column must be defined. 

' Includes Badarian and Neolithic. 
* The writer is particularly indebted to Mr. C. M. Firth and Mr. R. Engelbach for these fragments. 


* In many cases the writer’s identification has been kindly checked by Dr. W. F. Hume, of the Geological 
Survey of Egypt and hy Mr. G. W. Grabhaim, Geologist to the Sudan Government. 
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TABLE I. 
NaTURE OF STONE REMARKS 
Alabaster !~% *—9 Calcite 
Basalt 1-7-9 1112 Includes fine-grained dolerite 
Breccia} 24-% 11 Chiefly red and white 
Diorite) 29115 Speckled 
Granite 1-39 Includes red granite, black-and-white granite and syenite 
Limestone!4 7-16, 18 Amorphous and variously coloured 
Marble}44%0 ; Includes all varieties of crystalline limestone except calcite 
Porphyritic rock!~4° Includes porphyritic diorite 
Schist® 47-9 Includes various metamorphic rucks, such as tuff (voleanic ash), 
mudstone and slate 
Serpentine! %° Includes steatite 








In contrast to the far desert, the home of the nomad, out of sight of the Nile and at 
a considerable distance from it, there is a desert border lying within easy reach of the 
river, often within sight of it and readily accessible to the valley dwellers. Any stone 
occurring in this border could easily have been worked by the Predynastic valley people 
from their homes, in the same manner as gypsum for plaster and limestone for building 
purposes and for lime-making are now worked. The villages, too, at that period would 
have been farther from the Nile and nearer the cliffs than are the villages to-day, on 
account of the marshes then fringing the river. No wholly satisfactory name to express 
this region has been found, but the term “Nile Valley clifis” has been adopted as the 
best available, although it is not sufficiently comprehensive, since the area it is meant to 
describe includes not only the face of the cliffs that border the valley but the desert 
side also, with the plateaux and low hills immediately behind, as well as the land for 
a short distance up the side valleys. 

For the small amount of stone of any one sort worked in any particular locality in 
Predynastic times in order to make vessels extensive quarry operations would not have 
been needed, and traces of this working are not likely to have persisted to the present 
day. Doubtless, too, the stone used was often taken from blocks that had fallen from 
the cliffs, rather than from the cliffs themselves. 

The various stones may now be dealt with separately and this will be done in the 
alphabetical order in which they are given in the tables. 


1 Petrie, Prehistoric Eyypt, 35, 36; Pls. xxxiv—xlii. 

2 Petrie and Quibell, Muguda and Ballas, 10, 36. 

3 Petrie, Wainwright and Mackay, The Labyrinth, Gerzeh und Muzghuneh, 21, 22. 

4G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The Badurian Creilisution, 28, 57, 58; Pl. hi. 

G. A. Reisner in rch. Surrey of Vubia, Rpt. for 1907-1908, 116, 119, 125, 128; Pl. 64. 
C. M. Firth in ditto for 1910-1911, 192. 

R. Engelbach, Harageh, 7, 14. 

D. Randall-MacIver and A. C. Mace, EZ Amrah and Abydos, 16-24, 48; Pls, vill, xvi. 
Petrie, Diospolis Parra, 19. 


9 Ayrton and Loat, Predynastie Cenetery at ET Mahasna, 11, 12, 16. 
tL RTE, MG Ch, Fig Places A Te LPs As 


=~ 2c mnt ou 


12 Miss Caton-Thompson writes: “...the Neolithic Fayumis were using local basalt for stone vases as 


well as axes.” Private letter, dated Ist Feb, 1930. 
8 Quibell and Green, Hierukonpolis, u, 50; PI. Ixiv. 
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TABLE IL. 

STONE OccURRENCE WHERE OBTAINED 
Alabaster Nile Valley clifts?; Cairo-Suez desert’; Sinai* Nile Valley clitts 
Basalt Near Cairo}; Cairo-Suez desert 43; Fayyam!*; Aswan®; Fayyim 

Baharia Oasis!s7; E. desert)2%9; Sinai!-2301 

Breccia Nile Valley cliffs?; E. desert* Nile Valley cliffs 
Diorite Aswan6; E. desert )%9; Sinai 10112 Aswan 

Granite Aswinhs; E. deserth39; Sinai}™41L12; W. desert 8 Aswan 
Limestone Nile Valley cliffs)? Nile Valley clifts 
Marble E. desert 289 E. desert 
Porphyritie rock Aswan®; E, desert ®9; Sinai!?1! E. desert 

Schist E. desert}89; Sinai!" E. desert 
Serpentine E. desert}: 8-9 E. desert 











Alabaster (Calcite). 


Alabaster is reported from four areas only !4, one in the Cairo-Suez desert, where it was 
worked for a short period in modern times, but where there is no trace of ancient 
working; a second in Sinai, where there is no evidence of its ever having been worked; 
and the third and fourth near Helwan and in the district extending from about Miniah to 
a little south of Asyit, respectively. In both places there are ancient quarries, those at 
Helwan dating certainly from the Old Kingdom", and others near Tell El-‘Amarnah from 
at least the Third Dynasty’. A quarry in Wadi Asyit was worked at the beginning of 


1 Geological Survey of Egypt, Geol. Map. 

> W. EF. Hume, £xplan. Votes to Geol. Map, 1912; alabaster, 46; basalt, 32, 33; breccia, 46; limestone, 
46, 47; marble, 47. 

°'T. Barron, The Topog. and Geol. of the District between Cuiro und Suez, 1907; alabaster, 20,93; basalt, 
103-7. 

4H, J. L. Beadnell, The Wilderness of Sinut (1927), 83. 

5 Id., The Topog. and Geol. of the Fuyuin Province of Egypt, 1905; basalt, 15, 28, 34, 58, 56, 62. 

5 J. Ball, A Description of the First or Aswan Cuturuct of the Nile, 1907; basalt, 69, 86, 88, 89; diorite, 
69, 79-80, Pl. v (2); yranite, 68, 69-77, 

* Ball and Beadnell, Buhariu Oasis; its Topog. and Geol. (1903), 40, 63-4. 

8 Barron and Hume, The Topog. and Geol. of the Eastern Desert of Egypt, Central Portion, 1902; basalt, 52, 
225, 228-9, 263; breccia, 169, 171; diorite, 59, 118, 221, 230, 233, 239, 247, 265 ; granite, 49, 62-3, 118-19, 
225, 234, 247, 265; marble, 32, 119, 240, 266-7; porphynitic rock, 118, 227-8, 236, 238-40, 215, 262; schist, 
217-21, 224, 226, 236, 238-9, 249, 264; serpentine, 224, 265. 

9 J. Ball, The Geog. and Geol. of South-Eustern Eyypt, 1912; basalt, 310-13; diorite, 286-93; granite, 
267-76; marble, 348-9; porphyritic rock, 276, 283-5; schist, 337-50; serpentine, 320-30. 

10 'T. Barron, The Topog. and Geol, of the Penin, of Sinar ( Western Portion), 1907 ; basalt, 198~9; diorite, 
195-6; granite, 185-95; porphyritic rock, 185-6, 189-90, 192, 195, 197; schist, 203-4. 

uJ. Ball, The Geog. und Geol. of West-Centrul Sinai, 1916; basalt, 10, 122-4; diorite, 163~4; granite, 
163-4; porphyritic rock, 163-4; schist, 164. 

“WF. Hume, The Topog. und Geol. of the Penin, of Sinai (South-Eastern Portion), 1906; diorite 71-2, 
168, 240, 242-3; granite, 154-62, 239-44. 

8 FLW. Moon, Notes on the Geol. of Hussunern Bey’s Exped. to Sollum-Darfur in Geog. Journ., LX1V (1924), 
388-93. 

4 See Table IT. 

1% T. Barron, The Topog. and Geol. of the District between Cairo and Suez, 20, 93. 

16 Petrie and Mackay, Heliopolis, Kufr Ammar and Shurafa, 39, 40. 

GW. Fraser in Proce. Soc. Bibl. Arch., XVI (1893-4), 73-82; Petrie, A History of Egypt, t (1923), 45. 
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the Eighteenth Dynasty! and was possibly re-opened in the time of Mohammed Ali to 
supply the stone required to ornament the Citadel mosque in Cairo!*. From the above 
considerations it may be accepted as practically certain that all the alabaster employed 
anciently, including that for the predynastic vessels, was obtained from the Nile Valley 
cliffs. 

Basalt. 


This includes fine-grained dolerite, which is merely a coarse basalt. Comparatively 
large quantities of basalt were employed in the Old Kingdom; thus a pavement in the 
Fourth-Dynasty mortuary temple of Kheops at Gizah was of basalt, as also the pavements 
of a court, of a causeway, of two small chambers and of a small offering place in a 
Fifth-Dynasty mortuary temple at Sakkarah?, and pavements in the mortuary temples 
of two Fifth-Dynasty pyramids at Abusir (between Gizah and Sakkarah), the remains of 
all of which may still be seen. A sarcophagus found in the Fourth-Dynasty pyramid of 
Mykerinos at Gizah was also of basalt‘. As this stone occurs plentifully both in the 
Fayyiim® and in the neighbourhood of Cairo*—at Abu Za‘bal, about halfway between 
Cairo and Bilbeis (Bubastis); to the north-west of the Gizah pyramids (in the Abu Rwash 
area) and in the Cairo-Suez desert, respectively—it is highly probable that the supply 
was obtained locally, and, although the particular spot from which it came cannot be 
fixed with absolute certainty, all the evidence points to the Fayytim as the source. This 
evidence may now be considered. 

Petrie states that the brown basalt of the early dynastic vessels “is of the same 
quality as that used in the Fourth Dynasty for building, coming from El-Khankah near 
Bubastis®.”” There is, however, no proof of this and no evidence of ancient working 
at Khankah (or rather at Abu Za‘bal near Khankah, where the quarries are situated). 
So far as is known to the writer, the Fayyfiim basalt is the only one near Cairo 
for which there is evidence of ancient working. The paved road leading to the quarry 
is mentioned by Beadnell? and described in detail by Miss Caton-Thompson$, the 
latter of whom tentatively suggests that it may be Roman. The neighbouring small 
temple, however, according to Miss Caton-Thompson, possibly dates from the Old 
Kingdom®:®, which period is well represented in the northern Fayvim!®. The writer, 
therefore, ventures to think that both the quarry and the road are also of that date. Mis» 
Caton-Thompson points out that “none of the Graeco-Roman towns and temples of the 
Fayytiim show any trace of basalt in structure or decoration” and she cannot suggest for 
what purpose it wasrequired®. The writer, too, does not know of any use of basalt in quantity 
in Egypt during the Roman period, but during the Old Kingdom, as already stated, this 
stone was largely employed. It is true that the Romans exported imperial porphyry and 
speckled granite from the eastern desert to Italy, and Miss Caton-Thompson raises the 
question of the possible export of basalt; but imperial porphyry and speckled granite are 


A. E. P, Weigall, The Alubuster Quarries of Wady Assiout, in .tna. Serv., Xt (1911), 176. 
W. F. Hume, The Alubaster Quarry of Wadi Astut, in Cuatro Set. Journ., VEA912), 72. 
C. M. Firth in Ann. Serv., xxix, 65, 68. 
H. Vyse, The Pyramids of Gizh, 11 (1840), 84. This sarcophagus was lost at sea, but a stuall fraginent 
exists at the British Museum. 
5 See Table II. 8 Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, 43. 
* Beadnell, The Topog. and Geol. of the Fuyuin Province of Equpt, Pl. xvi. 
* G, Caton-Thompson in Antiquity, 1 (1927), 338-40. 
9 G, Caton-Thompson and E. W. Gardner im Geog. Journ, LXXH (1929), 45. 
Op. cit., 42, 43. 
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special stones used for ornamental purposes that do not occur in Italy, whereas basalt 
does occur and there is neither evidence nor probability of this having been exported. 

Miss Caton-Thompson has shown that the good quality gypsum used during the Old 
Kingdom at the Gizah necropolis for mortar and plaster was obtained in all probability 
from the Fayyfim!, and the gypsum vases of Old Kingdom date found by Petrie at Gizah? 
were probably from the same place, since at that period such vases and dishes were being 
made on a large scale in the Fayyim?. Thus intercourse is denoted between the two 
places, which are only about 30 miles apart and easily accessible one from the other, 
it being at the present time possible to traverse the intervening desert by motor car. 

Hand specimens of four of the basalts mentioned, namely, those from the Fayyim®, 
Abu Za‘bal, the Gizah pavement and the Sakkarah pavement‘ respectively, and micro- 
scopic sections of the Abu Za‘bal and the Gizah material have been examined and 
compared. 

As seen in the hand specimens, the stone from all four places is very similar, the 
most notable difference being one of colour, some pieces being black and others brown, 
thus that from the quarry, whether from the Fayyiim or from Abu Za‘bal, may be either 
black or brown, whereas that employed anciently is generally brown. This difference, 
however, is not fundamental, the brown being merely weathered surface material. Another 
difference is the size of grain, which varies in different specimens, some of the Abu Za‘bal 
material being slightly coarser than the rest. If the Fayyim and Abu Za‘bal basalts are 
from the same flow, which is possible. a great similarity between them is only to be 
expected. 

As seen in the slides, the Abu Za‘bal and Gizah specimens, though both typical 
olivine dolerites and generally much alike, are not identical, the former showing a yellow 
alteration product with little or no green, while the latter has a considerable amount of 
green and very little yellow®. 

The evidence, therefore, for the Fayyfim having been the source of the Old Kingdom 
basalt, although entirely circumstantial, is strong. To recapitulate, during the Old 
Kingdom basalt was employed in large quantity in the necropolis stretching from Gizah to 
Sakkarah. In the Fayyim, within fairly easy reach of this necropolis, there is a basalt 
quarry approached by a made road, and therefore, manifestly worked on a large scale, 
and near the quarry is a small temple possibly of Old Kingdom date. There is no 
evidence of the use of basalt in Egypt in large quantities, except during the Old 
Kingdom, and export is unlikely; there is, moreover, no evidence of the ancient 
quarrying of basalt near Cairo, except in the Fayyfim. The basalt employed in the Old 
Kingdom, when carefully examined, is found to be more nearly like that from the Fayyim 
than that from Abu Za‘bal®. During the Old Kingdom, too, another material (gypsum), 
employed for plaster and mortar in the Gizah necropolis, was almost certainly procured, 

' Caton-Thompson in Men, xxvitt, No. 80, 110-11. 

* Petrie, (teh and Rifeh, 7; Pl. vi B. 

* Windly supphed by Miss Caton-Thompson. 

* Kindly supplied hy Mr. C. M. Firth. 

> Any more detailed examination than that here attempted is a matter for the petrologist. Dr. J. W 


Evans, Past President, Geological Society of London and Dr, W. F. Hume, Geological Survey of Egypt, 


both very kindly made a cursory examination of the tnaterial, both band specimens and slides, and expressed 
avreetuent with the writer’s conclusions, 

® [Miss Caton-Thompson writes: 

* Miss Gardner and [agree with Mr. Lucas’ inference that the basalt used in Old Kingd 
comes from the Fayytim, a view which we proposed tu advance mde, 


om) monuments 
endently in our full publication, now 
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in part at least, from the Fayyim, and probably certain gypsum vases found at Gizah 
were also obtained from the Fayyfim. 

But, if basalt was obtained in large quantity from the Fayyim during the Old 
Kingdom for paving purposes and for making a sarcophagus, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the small amount required for the early dynastic vessels was procured from 
the same place, and, if so, then it becomes exceedingly probable that this was also the 
source of that employed for the predynastic vessels. This is rendered still more probable 
by the fact that this basalt was actually used in small quantity for vases! and other 
purposes? as early as the Neolithic period, which is proved by the basalt objects of that 
date found by Miss Caton-Thompson near the quarry. 

Beadnell states? that the basalt, although generally hard and black, is frequently 
decomposed, soft and of a brown colour at the base. The Abu Za‘bal basalt, which is 
now employed for road metal in Cairo, is also mostly black, with the inferior weathered 
surface material brown. 

At a comparatively late date, occurrences of dolerite (coarse basalt) in the eastern 
desert became known, since in one place (Wadi Atollah, roughly midway between Kenah 
and Kosér) this rock bears inscriptions of Ramesses III* (Twentieth Dynasty), and in 
another locality, in about the same latitude as Asyit, but much nearer the coast than 
the Nile and close to the imperial-porphyry quarry of Gebel Dokhan, there are dolerite 
quarries almost certainly of Roman date®. There is no evidence to show whether this 
stone was worked on a large scale or for what purpose it was required, though it may 
have been for purely local use, for example, for building houses for those engaged in the 
porphyry quarrying or stations and watch towers for those guarding the workmen. The 
ruins of a temple and of a small town enclosed by a fortified wall (the town containing 
a bath establishment with an eight-pillared hall and a plunge bath) still exist®, but the 
nature of the stone employed is not mentioned, though in a chamber in a small stone 


building near the quarry there are seats consisting of large dolerite blocks resting on 
dolerite slabs®. 


in hand, on the Fayytim. We can, indeed, considerably strengthen this assumption as a result of our work 
in 1927-28, 

Mr. Lucas refers to the road from the basalt flow of Widin el-Faras to Kasr es-Sagha, an account of 
which I published in And’guity, September, 1927. I agree with him that the probabilities are im favour of 
an Old Kingdom date, and some day, when I again hold that concession, the matter shall be gone into 
fully. But this road leads south down from the scarp, a direction which does not elucidate the question 
of transport to the north. We think it more probable that an ancient and well-detined road, 25 yards wide, 
which we followed for 12 continuous miles between the modern King’s Road and Dahshtr, is the route 
used. 

A western continuation of this road, which we could not trace owing to obliteration by wadys, would 
lead direct to the Widan el-Faras “quarries.” Investigation of the eastern terminus at Dahshtr might 
settle the matter. 

Microscopical examination of the Fayyftim basalt and a specimen from the Fifth-Dynasty pavement at 
Sakkarah shows them to be indistinguishable; and although the rock type is a common one, the presence 
of similar inclusions in both supports their community of origin. This, in our opinion, would be established 
beyond doubt if a comparison were made with a specimen of basalt from Abu Za‘bal, the alternative source. 
To this end we are sending Mr. Lucas specimens of Fayytin basalt.” Ed.] 

1 G. Caton-Thompson, see reference No. 12, Table I. 

2G, Caton-Thompson in Antiquity, 1, 331, and in Jowrn. Royal Anthrop. Inst., Lv1 (1926), Pl. xxxv, 
Fig. 1, No. 4, 

3 Beadnell, op. eit., 61. + Barron and Hunne, op. eéé., 52, 263. 

> Op. ett., 26, 8 ALE. P. Weigall, Travels in the Upper Eqypttan Deserts, 106, 107. 
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Breccia. 


A red and white breccia and another with little or no red colour are found abundantly 
on the west bank of the Nile in several localities, for instance, north of Miniah, near 
Asvit, at Thebes and near Esnah. A red and white breccia also occurs in the eastern 
desert!. There is no evidence to show from what source the small amount of this stone 
required for the few predynastic vessels was obtained, but the balance of probabilities is 
strongly in favour of the Nile Valley cliffs, where it occurs plentifully. 


Diorite. 


The particular kind of diorite used for the few predynastie vessels made of this 
material was a speckled variety, in which the component minerals (white felspar and 
black hornblende) are fairly evenly distributed, the banded, mottled and often slightly 
translucent varieties not being used, so far as is known, until Dynastic times. Diorite 
occurs near Aswan, in the eastern desert and in Sinai, and, although in the eastern 
desert it is largely developed in the hills north of the Kenah-Kosér road and was worked 
in Wadi Semnah (north-west of Kosér) by the Romans2. there is no evidence of earlier 
working. Aswan, where the speckled variety similar to that used for the predynastic 
vessels is known to occur’, and where another stone (granite) was being worked from 
an early date, seems the most probable source of the predynastic supply. Sinai, although 
a possible source, appears very unlikely and no record of any stone-working in Sinai is 
known to the writer‘, 


Granite. 


Granite, including both the red and black-and-white varieties and also syenite, is very 
widely distributed in Egypt', but, as all kinds oceur near Asw4n and were worked there 
in early Dynastic times, it appears highly probable that it was from this source that the 
granite for the few predynastic vessels was obtained. The only other granites known 
to have been worked anciently are the red granite of Wadi Foakhir® (a continuation of 
Wadi Hammimat, between Kenah and Kosér), the date of the working of which is 
unknown but probably late (Weigall says Roman)®, and the black-and-white granite 
quarried by the Romans at Mons Claudianus’. 


Limestone. 


As the cliffs bordering the Nile Valley from Cairo to a little beyond Esnah, a distance 
of about 500 miles, are of limestone, which includes almost every kind and colour, except 
possibly black, there is no need to look elsewhere for the source of the limestone used 
for the early vessels, even those of Predynastic date. 

The colours of the limestone used for the predynastic vessels comprise white, grey, 
yellowish, pink and black, the three first mentioned being very common colours in lime- 
stone and occurring in most limestone areas; pink and black limestone, however, are less 
usual and may be specially considered. Pink limestone has been noted in several places 


1 See Table II. 

? Barron and Hume, op. evt., 221, 265, 
37. Ball, The Aswan Catareet, Pl. v (2). 
! See p. 207. * Barron and Hume, op. cit., 265. 
Weigall, Travels ‘n the Cpper Egyptian Deserts (1909), 50, 

* Barron and Hume, op. evt., 39, 264. 
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in the eastern desert', but it is not necessary to go so far afield as this, since some of 
the limestone of the Nile Valley also weathers pink?, one example being that of the walls 
in the tomb of Tutcankhamiin’. A black crystalline limestone occurs near the convent 
of St. Antony in the eastern desert’, where at some period it has been worked, and also 
in the Cairo-Suez district and possibly elsewhere. The workings at the convent are not 
likely to be connected with the few black limestone vessels of Predynastic date®, since the 
cutting of such a small amount of material as was required to make these vessels would 
not leave marks lasting several thousands of years. 


Marble. 


So far as is known, marble only occurs in the eastern desert, where it is recorded from 
several localities’, a grey saccharine variety from Wadi Dib (west of Gebel Zét and fairly 
close to the coast) and both a white and a colour-banded kind from Gebel Rokham (near 
the upper part of Wadi Miah, east of Esnah and roughly two-thirds of the way between 
the Nile and the Red Sea), the latter of which was exploited to a small extent in Arab 
times®. It was doubtless from one or both of these sources that the small amount of 
marble used anciently was, at least in part, obtained, since a third occurrence in the far 
south-eastern desert is a very unlikely source. A crystalline limestone, however, that is 
practically marble occurs in localities other than those mentioned and probably even in 
the Nile Valley cliffs. 


Porphyritic Rock. 


Porphyritic rocks, varying considerably both in the nature and size of the conspicuous 
crystals and also in colour, are widely distributed in Egypt?° and occur near Aswan, in 
the eastern desert and in Sinai. Although this material was used in the Predynastic 
period for making vessels, it was not employed to any great extent, the particular variety 
generally chosen being black and white (white crystals in a black matrix). There is no 
evidence to show from where this stone was obtained, though it was almost certainly either 
from Aswan or from the eastern desert, and, as the latter offers more opportunities, it 
seems the more probable source. Sinai, although possible, appears unlikely, chiefly because 
most of the other stones employed for the predynastic vessels can be shown, with a high 
degree of certainty, to have been obtained elsewhere, some of them from the eastern desert; 
had one kind of stone been’obtained from Sinai, it seems probable that others, also, would 
have been procured from the same place. Further, no record or trace of stone-working 
in Sinai can be found at any period, whereas in the case of the materials that did come 
from Sinai (copper ore and turquoise) records and proofs of the mining exist. In the hope 
of obtaining direct evidence on the problem, the porphyritic rocks in the Cairo Geological 
Museum have been carefully examined, but no specimen identical with the stones employed 


anciently could be found, though Dr. Hume informs me that similar rocks do occur in 
the eastern desert. 


! Barron and Hume, op. cit., 167, 169, 170, 177. 2 Op, cit. 171. 
3 A. Lucas in Carter, The Tomb of Tut-aukh-Amen, U, 164. 
+ Hume, Lxplun. Notes to Geol. Map, 47. 
5 Barron, Cutro-Suez District, 27, 99, 100, 101. 
§ Petrie, Diospolts Purva, 19. * See Table IT. 
8 Wadi Miah enters the Nile Valley near Edfu. 
9 J. Barthoux in Mén. de PInst, @Eyypte, Vv (1922), 33. 
10 See Table IT. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvr. 
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Schist. 


There are many varieties of schist, but that used by the ancient Egyptians was 
principally a fine-grained, compact, hard, crystalline, quartzose, metamorphic rock, very 
like slate in appearance and generally of various shades of grey, ranging from light to 
dark, with sometimes a greenish tint. The term schist is also here used to include tuff 
(volcanic ash), mudstone and slate. The former is a fine-grained, bluish-grey, crystalline 
stone, consisting of consolidated volcanic ash, which is sometimes calcified, that is to say, 
has undergone alteration resulting in the formation of calcium carbonate as one of the 
products. Mudstone, which is a compact clay rock, is probably the material for which 
Petrie coined the term “‘Durite’”’; he describes it as an “indurated mud or ash, which 
is of the composition of slate but without a slaty fracture!” Slate is generally a hard, 
fissile clay-schist, though slate formed from volcanic dust and not from clay is known. 
Schist occurs in various localities in Egypt?, being particularly plentiful in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wadi Hamm4mAt on the main road between Kenah and Kosér, where there 
are ancient quarries that were worked certainly in the Fifth Dynasty® and probably 
earlier. Weigall found one inscription stated to be of the First Dynasty*. Slate occurs in 
the low hill region to the west and north-west of Kosér; at Gebel Mongul (west of Gebel 
Zét) and elsewhere in the eastern desert®. 


Serpentine. 


The serpentine employed anciently was almost necessarily obtained from the eastern 
desert?, since no other Egyptian source is known. A green variety occurs in Wadi Umm 
Disi® (which is situated between Wadi Kenah, into which it opens, and the Red Sea) and 
at the foot of Gebel El-Rebshi®, and a black variety in WAdi Sodmén®, both these latter 
places being north-west of Kosér. In the far south-eastern desert serpentine is much more 
plentiful and covers an area of about 400 square miles’. Steatite, which is very similar 
in composition to serpentine, is found at Hamr near Aswin® and at Gebel Fatirah® (about 
the latitude of Tahtah, but much nearer the coast than the Nile). In the former locality 
there are ancient mines, and the mineral is still worked at the present day by the local 
“Arabs,” who fashion it into bowls and pipes. 


It would be valuable if we could determine what proportion of the vases made con- 
sisted of each kind of stone, but this is hardly possible, as some of the archaeological 
reports concerned do not give the number of vessels of the different materials. The 
following table includes all that can be found. Although figures from reports published 
earlier than Petrie’s Prehistoric Egypt are given in cols. e-k, these are not included either 
in the totals or in the percentages, as they have probably already been incorporated by 
Petrie. The sources of the figures given in the nine columns a-k are indicated im- 
mediately after the table. 


! Petrie, mulets, 8. 

? See Table IL. 

* J. Couyat and P. Montet, Les caseriptions higroglyphiques et higratiques du Ouddi Hammiméat, in Mém. 
de UInst frane, Barch, orient. du Caire, XXX1v (1912), 122, 123. 

+ Weigall, Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts, 39. 

° Barron and Hume, op. e/t., 217-8, 221, 226, 238, 264. 5 Op. cit., 265, 

* J. Ball, Sovth-Eustern Eyypt, 320-30. 

S Mines and Quarries Dept., Report on the Mineral Industry of Egypt (1922), 37. 
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TABLE III. 

STONE a b e d Total %/, |e ft g h k 
Alabaster 25 16 + 47 17-0 2 5 oe 
Basalt 47 1 9 57 20-0 9 3 i 
Breccia 14 1 1 2 18 69 ot 2 3 2 
Diorite 1 1 Od 1 1 
Granite 7 ozs bss 7 hy ae | We a sx 
Limestone 83 4 15 102 360 1 6 1 2 oes 
Marble I4 1 6) 30 1 1 
Porphyritic rock 5 a 1 6 20 fei 
Schist das 6 4 10 375 t 
Serpentine 19 19 TO} 

| 
217 28 1 3600 282 100-0} 2 21 12 2 5 
a. Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt (1920), 35, 36: Pls. xxxiv-xlii. 
b. R. Engelbach, Harageh (1923), 14. 
e. CO. M. Firth, Arch. Survey of Nubia, Rpt. for 1910-1911 (1927), 192. 
d. Brunton and Caton-Thompson, The Baduriaun Civilisation (1928), 28, 57, 58; Pl. li. 
e. J. E. Quibell and F. W. Green, Hierakonpolis, 11 (19025, Pl. Ixiv. 
fF. Maclver and Mace, E7 Amruh and Abudos (1902), 16-24. 
g. G. A. Reisner, Arch. Survey of Nubia, Rpt. for 1907-1908 (1910), 116, 119, 125, 128. 
A, Ayrton and Loat, £7 Muhasna (1911), 11, 16. 
k, E. Naville and others, Abydos, 1, 14; Pls. ii, iii. 
The information in Tables II and III may now be combined in tabular form. The 


percentages can only be regarded as a rough approximation. 

















TABLE IV. 
STONE Fayyta, NILE Vattey, Aswin E. DESERT 
Alabaster 170? 
Basalt 20-0 
Breccia 65 
Diorite 05 
Granite 25 
Limestone 360 5 
Marble 50 © 
Porphyritic rock 2-0 
Schist 35 
Serpentine 70 
825°, 75"), 


A statistical summary showing the Sequence Dates of the occurrence of the different 
kinds of stone employed for the predynastic vessels would be most useful, but unfortunately 
is not possible, owing to the absence in the archaeological reports of sufficient data. The 
following table, however, has been compiled. 


=i 
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TABLE V. 
! . 
Eariy Prepyyastic! Mipp_e ayp LaTE PREDYNASTIC 
~  Alabaster2%47 i Alabaster. 467 
Basalt? 35,8, 71 Basalt 3 +57 
Breccia 45° Breccia®* ? 
iietetes Diorite*?® 
Granites eee 
Limestone® 675 Limestone? 3.458 
elles Marble 
Porphyritic rock*+4 Porphyritie rock 6 





sGeeetyins Schist? %* 


hogecaes | Serpentine* 34 





Putting together the information contained in Tables IV and V, it is evident that 
the stones employed for making vessels during the early Predynastic period included, not 
only the comparatively soft alabaster, breccia and limestone, but also the slightly harder 
marble and the much harder basalt, granite and porphyritic rock, and that by far the 
greater proportion of these stones was obtained from the Fayyim, the Nile Valley cliffs 
and Aswan, only two (marble and porphyritic rock) being probably procured from the 
eastern desert. During the middle and late Predynastic periods, most of the stones used 
were identical with those of the earlier period and were doubtless obtained from the same 
sources, but, in addition, three kinds (diorite, schist and serpentine) not used earlier, so 
far as is known, were also employed. Of these, diorite and schist are hard and serpentine 


soft, the diorite being probably procured from Aswan and the schist and serpentine from 
the eastern desert. 


Certain statements found in the literature of archaeology having reference to the early 
stone vessel industry may now be quoted. These are: 

“But as early as 8.D. 38 a fresh influence came in.... Its origin has been provisionally 
assigned to the Red Sea district as it introduced hard stone vases...1,” 

“The home of this second civilization must have been mountainous by the supply of 
stone instead of clay for vases...!2,” 

“Petrie has rightly insisted that the home of the stone vase industry can ultimately 


only be sought in the mountains between Egypt and the Red Sea where all the stones 
used for the purpose do actually occur...13.” 


1 Includes Badarian and Neolithic. * Petrie, Déoxpolis Parca, 19. 

* Ad, Prehistoric kyy pt, 35,36; Pls, xxxiv-xli. In this report Sequence Dates are given for the different 
types of vesscls, but for only a few of the materials. Among these, the breccia vessel (No. 167 ; PL xli) and 
the pink marble vessel (No. 17-45 Pl xl) may specially be noted, as both these are early, namely 8.D. 34 (p. 36) 

+ Petrie and Quibell, Veguda and Balls, 10, 

* GA. Reisner, The Karly Dynustic Cemeteries of Nugu ed-Der, 3, 129. 

8 The Badarian Coritisation, 28, 57, 58; Pl li. 

TE Amrah and Abydos, 16-24. SEU Mahusna, 11, 16. 


9 


Although not employed for vessels in the earliest ave, diorite was used for other purposes, both in the 


carly Predynastic period and even in Neolithic times, a dise mace-head and a worked piece (probably part 


of a palette) of these respective dates being known. (Prehistoric Eyypt, 23; Pl. xxv (6); Uaton-Thompson 
in Journ, Royal Anthrop. Last., LV (1926), 313.) 

W (Caton-Thompson ; see reference No, 12, Table T. 

1 Petrie, Lyypt and Mesopotamia, in Ancient Eeaypt (1917), 33. 


1 Prehistoric Egypt, 48. 8A, Scharff in Journal, xiv (1928), 273. 
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“The only definite indication as to their home is the fact that their most character- 
istic contributions to the prehistoric civilization are the stone vases and their pottery 
imitations; and the region which is most likely to have bred people knowing how to work 
stone and which is near enough to Egypt to allow permanent intercourse with the Nile 
Valley...is the Arabian desert along the western shore of the Red Sea!.” 

The above statements are contrary to the evidence that has been adduced, which 
points to the home of the stone vessel industry being, not in the eastern desert, but in 
or near the Nile Valley, whence the greater proportion of the material was obtained, two 
of the three principal stones, alabaster and limestone, being typical of the Nile Valley, and 
the third, basalt (which was one of the earliest? and hardest stones used), being obtained 
almost certainly from the Fayyim. 

As arule, the Nile Valley people of the present day dislike and fear the desert and 
the desert dwellers, and rarely leave the valley unless obliged. In certain districts, however, 
a comparatively small number, in order to gain a livelihood, are forced to make daily 
excursions into the desert border to collect gypsum for plaster, limestone for building and 
lime-burning and nitrous earth for their crops. Anciently, conditions were very different, 
and during the Predynastic period the inhabitants of the Nile Valley were not the 
specialized agriculturists they have now become, but were in part hunters and akin to 
the desert dwellers; there can be little doubt that many of them were in the habit 
of going considerable distances into the desert to hunt animals for food and skins, and 
it was possibly during these expeditions that the earliest gold and other minerals, including 
semi-precious stones, were found in small quantities and brought back to the valley. 
There was constant intercourse, too, between the Nile Valley and the Red Sea coast, as 
is proved, for example, by the Red Sea shells that are found in the earliest graves. These 
wanderings in the desert in search of game and this intercourse with the Red Sea could 
hardly have failed to bring the hunters and others into the localities where the few 
stones (marble, porphyritic rock, schist and serpentine) that were procured from the 
eastern desert occur, most of these places being either on or about the Koptos-Kosér 
road or in or near the large wadys leading from the Nile Valley. 

It should not be forgotten, too, that not only was stone (including hard stone) em- 
ployed for making vessels, but that it was also used, even in the earliest Predynastic 
period, for palettes and mace-heads, the earliest palettes being of slate and the earliest 
mace-heads (dise form) being of the very stones (soft alabaster, breccia and limestone, and 
hard diorite, granite and porphyritic rock) that were used for vessels, and wherever the 
home of the stone vessel industry may have been, there also was the home of stone 
mace-heads and stone palettes. 

The fact that stone objects are made by certain desert “Arabs” at the present day 
is sometimes quoted‘ as evidence of the eastern desert origin of the stone vessel industry, 
but it has no bearing on the problem. Thus, the stone employed by these people for 
making bowls and pipes is steatite, a material so soft that it may be cut with a knife, 
and it is obtained from the neighbourhood of Aswan®. 


1H. Frankfort, Studies tr Early Pottery of the Near East, 1, 100. 
See reference No. 12, Table [; also The Budarina Creilisution 
Prehistoric Egypt, 23; Pl. xxv. 

Frankfort, op. et, 1, LOL. 
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+ 


> Mines and Quarries Dept., Report on the Mineral Industry of Egypt 1922), 37. 
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Conclusion. 


The Nile Valley dwellers from the earliest period made and used vessels and other 
objects of stone (some very hard), most of which was procured from the Nile Valley cliffs, 
Aswin and the Fayyfim!. The few stones from the eastern desert that were employed 
to a very limited extent may easily have been procured by the inhabitants of the valley 
in their excursions into the desert in search of game, gold and minerals. There is no need, 
therefore, to postulate a desert stone-vessel-making race and there is no evidence of any 
break in the continuity of the stone vessel industry, but only evolution and progress, 
more kinds of stone being used and more vessels being made as time passed, until the 


culminating point in numbers, material and workmanship was reached in the early 
Dynastic period. 


1 There is no evidence to show whether the predynastic basalt vessels found in the Nile Valley were 
made in the Fayyttna, or whether occasionally some of the Fayytun basalt in use in the valley fur building 
and other purposes was there shaped into vessels. 


THE CEMETERIES OF ABYDOS: WORK OF THE 
SEASON 1925-261 


By H. FRANKFORT 
With Plates xxx—xl. 


II. Description or Tombs. 


In publishing the results of our cemetery work we must, of necessity, revert to a method 
which can nowadays but rarely be justified: we shall merely describe the tombs which 
contained objects or information of sufficient importance to make a full record of the 
circumstances of the finding desirable. The cemetery-work in the season of 1925-26 was 
entirely subsidiary to our main task, the final investigation of the Cenotaph of Seti I; 
the number of tombs opened was thus comparatively small, and these were scattered all 
over the site, in almost a dozen separate patches of ground, which were left over between 
the bigger areas excavated by our predecessors Mariette, Petrie, Garstang and Peet. Thus 
the modern method, in which all tomb-groups, without exception, and all objects found 
are coordinated and dealt with statistically, could not be expected to yield any results, 
for the material was both too scanty and too varied; and a full publication would have 
put an unjustifiable strain on the resources and the space of the Journal. The few results, 
moreover, which materially added to our knowledge by supplying new and valuable 
dating-evidence are already incorporated in an outstanding recent publication, in which 
the modern method is both lucidly explained and rigorously applied: Mr. Guy Brunton’s 
Qau and Badarv?. 

Mr. Brunton gives us, for the first time, an unbroken series, based on several thousands 
of carefully recorded interments, which shows the gradual change of burial rites and tomb 
furnishing from the predynastic period down to the Twelfth Dynasty. It would have 
been interesting to produce a parallel series from Abydos and to see to what extent the 
two were identical. But such an undertaking would have to take the results of previous 
excavations into account, and would therefore be hardly possible so long as those of Pro- 
fessor Garstang’s campaigns remain unpublished, while it would in any case far exceed 
the scope of a mere publication of our finds. The evidence of these, as far as it goes, 
points to a complete agreement with the observations made at Kaw. The types of tombs 
and the attitudes of the bodies are in the following always indicated by the numbers of 
Mr. Brunton’s indexes in Qau and Badari, 1, Pls. xxiv and xxv. 

The characteristics of the tombs themselves, and especially their superstructures, are 
not so well known from Kaw, and can often be better studied at Abydos. They are dis- 
cussed by Peet in The Cemeteries of Abydos, and to his remarks we have nothing to add. 


See Journal, XU, 143; XIV, 235, 
Especially pp. 7, 21. 
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Pre- and Protodynastic Period. 
The tombs of this period were found on the high ground immediately south of the 
northern expedition house. The types of pots and slate palettes are numbered after Petrie, 
Prehistoric Egypt Corpus, the attitudes of the body after Brunton, Qau and Budart. 


1730. This was an undisturbed grave, 1-00 by 1:20m., and about 1-00 deep, azimuth 
130°. The body was that of an adult woman, lying in a tightly contracted position on its 
left side with head towards the south, facing eastwards (attitude 2A”). It was covered 
with reed matting. A few pots, amongst them a small short cylindrical one of mud, were 
standing near the head. The others were placed against the western edge of the grave 
or in the south-west corner. The following types could be ‘‘sequence-dated”: 


I red-on-buff pot D 4a S.D. 49 

1 black-topped saucer B lle 36-63 

1 black-topped egg-shaped pot B 68a 37-61 

3 black-topped vases B 53a 38-66 

1 red unpolished pot R 85g 36-72 

2 red unpolished pots R 65b 47-65 

1 red saucer L Ta 53-58, 78 
2 tall rough-faced pots R 76) (Kaw) 52-59 


There were also one red-on-buff and one rough-faced pot which could not be dated. Thus 
the interment should be placed between 8.D. 53-58, well in the latter part of the second 
predynastic period, but before the new influences became manifest which led up to the 
early dynastic period (S.D. 63). The red-on-buff and the black-topped pots were wrapped 
separately in matting. Near the hands there was a flint knife (Pl. xxxi, fig. 3), traces of 
copper or malachite, and minute particles of what seemed to be lead. The most remarkable 
object, however, was a diadem, in exquisite taste, which is shown in Pl. xxx, fig. 1, restrung 
in the original order. The soil, at this spot, is particularly rich in salt, and this had pre- 
served the skin and incrusted the hair of the scalp, and the minute beads had stuck to 
this crust, though the thread was gone. At the back of the head there had been the 
string only, which disappeared under the tresses; the beaded part in front went from ear 
to ear, and seemed to hold a piece of cloth like a veil over the face of the woman. Four 
strings of tiny gold beads alternate with groups of garnet enclosed by four or five tur- 
quoise beads at each end. With the turquoise there are a few green glazed beads, while 
some of the garnets look very much like spinel rubies. The gold beads are made in rather 
a primitive way: the gold was apparently beaten out into a sheet, which was then cut up in 
narrow strips which were cut across in small fragments, and these were curved round till 
both ends met. The beads appear thus to consist of tiny bits of flat gold wire. This 
group is now in the British Museum. For the pottery see Pl. xxx, figs. 2 and 3. 


The other tombs in this section belong to the protodynastic period, 7.e., to the very end 
of the predynastic period or to that of the first dynasties. 


1606. Oblong grave, no bones left. Fragments of small, narrow “barrel-shaped” 
stone vase and fragments of black-topped and red polished pottery. Two L 31b pots, 
and one W 47m. Fragments of small rough dish with malachite. Fine obsidian knife 
(Pl. xxxi, fig. 1) which is now in the Cambridge Archaeological Museum. 


1624. Oblong grave; of the body there remained only the pelvis and legs of an 
adult woman which suggest attitude 3D”. Apparent traces of a wooden coffin. At the 
north end of the grave stood five pots R 86p and one W 47m; near them was the leg of an 
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ox. Between the two shins was placed a slate palette of type 57H, but of more debased 
form. In front of the pelvis there were two stone vases: one squat type of grey limestone 
(Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, Pl. ii, 9, middle; Scharff, Abusir el Meleq, Pl. xxii, 173), 
and a bowl of porphyry, type 141, in which was found an ivory spoon. 


1725 (Pl. xxxi, fig. 2). Oblong grave, no bones left. There were found the following 
pots: R 86p; R 40d 2 (Kaw); R76p; R24m; R 75; and D 48c without decoration; and 
furthermore 6 pierced pebbles and 2 black limestone(?) “hammers,” now in the British 
Museum. 


The two following graves are described here to show once more the error of the 
widely spread belief that stylistic merit in itself provides dating-evidence. Though it is 
true, in general, that a short period of strongly creative work is followed by a long one 
of decay, it is unsound to apply this principle to isolated instances and thereby to define 
their place in a chronological series. The fish palette of 1627 (PI. xxxi, fig. 4, bottom), 
though fragmentary, is one of the finest known; the outline of the face, the place of the 
eye, the shape of the gill are excellently rendered. That of 1629 (Pl. xxxi, fig. 4, top) is a 
stiff if elaborate conventionalization. Yet both graves are, as the contents show, contem- 
porary, and there is no reason to believe that the better palette is an heirloom from an 
earlier period, for a specimen from Abusir el-Melek, which is, again, contemporary with 
our two palettes, combines features of both of these (Scharff, op. cit., Pl. xxxi, 295). 


1627. Oblong grave, with only a few fragments of bones left. one of which bears 
traces of malachite or coppergreen. There were 8 pots of type R 86p; 2 of W tia: + of 
R 24a; 1 of B53c, and 1 of L17n. The fragment of the fish palette (PI. xxxi, fig. 4, 
bottom) shows traces of rubbing, and malachite adheres to it. With it were two ignaceous 
pebbles as rubbers. This palette is now in the Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leyden. 


1629. Undisturbed grave, measuring 1:70 by 0°75 m., and 1°32 deep. Azimuth 95°. 
Traces of coffin (reed?). Attitude 3D’’, skeleton of an adult person; the sex could not be 
determined. There were 2 pots W 53; 3 W 47a; 2 R 86p; 1153v. This last pot and 
a slate palette (Pl. xxxi, fig. 4, top) were in front of the face; the others were lying along 
the southern edge of the grave and in the north-west corner. Round the neck there was a 
string of carnelian and green glazed beads, strung alternately. The palette is now in the 
Chadwick Museum, Bolton. 


Fifth Dynasty. 

In the high ground on the very edge of the necropolis, above the path which skirts 
the cultivation, there was a small group of tombs of the Fifth Dynasty, left over from 
Mariette’s work. They lie about halfway between the Government rest-house and the 
Kom es-Sultan, and they were obviously left because only men were buried in this patch 
of ground, and therefore the clearing of the neighbouring shafts and chambers must have 
taught the workmen of Mariette that on this particular spot their hard labour did not 
produce the reward in objects which in those days justified excavations. In all points 
Brunton’s observations at Kaw are borne out, except that the chambers of these tombs 
do not adjoin their shafts lengthways (Qau and Badari, 1, Pl. xxiv, nos. 1-4) but with a 
short side, such as is usual with the later tombs with sloping chamber (2bid., nos. 31 ff.) 
or in the earlier stairway-toiabs of the Second and Third Dynasties. The chamber is on 
the local south or north of the shaft (azimuth 140°). The remains of the superstructures 
could not be disentangled because of the innumerable Jater graves and the havoc wrought 
by the previous excavation. It was therefore uncertain to which tomb belonged: 
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910 (PI. xxvii, fig. 1). Serdab of mud brick, dome-shaped, standing for a height of 
0-80 m. on a round cutting in the desert surface, which is 0°50 deep, and measures about 
1-00 in diameter. When found the dome was not closed at the top, and whether it ever had 
been so could not with certainty be decided, though it is, of course, likely. The bricks 
measured 0°28 by 0°13 by 0-075. Three wooden statues stood inside, but they were so 
badly ant-eaten that they collapsed at the end of a day, which two members of our party 
spent in an attempt to save them by strengthening them with paraffin wax, as they were 
gradually uncovered. Only the head of the right-hand statue survived, and it is now in 
the British Museum. The sand on the left-hand side of the photograph was seen later 
on to cover a third statue, which had been broken off above the ankles, presumably by 
falling bricks. In contrast with the cther two this wore the broad outstanding wig, and re- 
mains of a sekhem-statt were found near it. The height of the face was 0°11, that of the figure 
approximately 0°75. The base measured 0°50 by 0:20 by 0°10; those of the other two 
0°65 by 0°25 by 0°10, and 0:58 by 0°18 by 0°10. As far as we could make out all were 
uninscribed. Against the north side of the wall of the serdab (right-hand side of photo) 
there stood two pointed pots, closed with caps of mud, but empty (Pl. xxxii, fig. 2). This 
serdab may have belonged to either of two tombs described below (915 or 918). 


915. Square shaft, 1:10 by 1:10 m., and 4°80 deep, with chamber on the north, 
measuring 2°95 by 1°60 by 1:10, in the western half of which stood the coffin, just as is 
the case with the earlier stairway tombs (Brunton, Qau and Badari, 1, 44); it measured 
1:50 by 0°60 by 0:25. The wood was 0°05 thick, and covered with white plaster. The 
body was that of an adult male, in attitude 6D. Against the west wall of the chamber, 
near the entrance, stood a beautiful bowl of “red sealing-wax ” ware, 0°45 m. in diameter, 
two smaller bowls of the same ware and type (Qau and Badari, Pl. \xxvi, 13B), and 
a “bread pot” (ibid., 6R). Against the opposite wall were placed a pointed pot (type 
62 P) and the leg of an ox, while a “red sealing-wax” ware pot of type 80 H was found 
in the filling of the shaft. The interment had never been disturbed, for the shaft was 
sealed, as it were, with a second interment, which I think to be contemporary, and the 
position of which affords interesting proof of the survival at this date of a most primitive 
mode of burial. This interment is: 


916. Pot-burial, a large vessel (Pl. xxxii, fig. 4) being placed over the body of a male 
adult person: the bones had slipped down a little, and were lying in some confusion 
underneath the pot, perhaps as a consequence of the settling of the soil subsequent to 
the burial. It was certainly not disturbed in any way. This interment was found almost 
at the very top of the shaft of 915, in its eastern half, and immediately above there was 
found a row of 7 rough pointed pots (PI. xxxii, fig. 3). Obviously this interment must be 
later than 915 or contemporary withit. As it cannot be much later and as it would have 
been difficult to insert the pot-burial so neatly into the top of the shaft as long as the 
superstructure of 915 was in anything like good repair, and as this, in fact, would have 
entailed more labour than we may assume was spent on poor burials of this kind, 
I feel inclined to think that the pot-burial was contemporary with that in the chamber 
below, and was therefore made before the superstructure was closed; it may perhaps be 
a last survival of the custom so common in the Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty by 
which servants were, willingly or unwillingly, sent with their masters to the realm of death. 


918 (Pl. xxxiii). This deep tomb, though badly plundered, yet produced important 
results, its type and its contents being dated by a mud sealing with the name of Unas. The 
shaft measured 1°50 by 1°50 and was 10 m. deep. The bricks measured 0°28 by 0°15 by 
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0°08. The chamber, to the south of the shaft, measured 3°65 by 2°15 by 1°85 and was 
floored with limestone slabs. No trace of body or coffin was discovered, but along the 
east wall of the chamber there ran a ledge which was but incompletely robbed of the 
funerary offerings which had been deposited upon it. There was left a standard set of 
models, containing 8 groups, each of 9 or 10 identical tools, namely 9 axes, 9 daggers, 
9 round-headed adzes, 9 straight-headed adses, 10 straight chisels, 10 splaying chisels, 
9 narrow punches and 9 broader punches. In addition there was a full-size round-headed 
adze, three model bowls, one model plate and a full-size incense burner with lid, all of 
copper (Pl. xxxiii). In the filling of the chamber were found the mud sealing (Pl. xxxv, 
figs. A and B), the bottom of a rough pointed pot, and some small bones, possibly of a 
hare or rabbit. The seal bore perhaps the name of the owner, which would then have 
been, probably, Unasshepsy; the animal above the cartouche seems to be four-legged 
(Set ?). This group is now in the British Museum. The censer was figured in British Museum 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, Pl. xxxvia. 


Sixth Dynasty. 


913 (Pl. xxxiv, fig. 1). Close by the tombs of the Fifth Dynasty there was a shallow 
oblong grave, undisturbed, without pots, and with a very decayed adult skeleton, in attitude 
8A or 8A9, the sex of which could not be determined. In it was found a plaque of light 
blue glaze, with perforations at the back suggesting that it was stitched on to material 
or worn as a pectoral. It bears the names of Pepi I, viz., Meryrée Merytauy. When 
the contents of the grave were sieved two beads, a shell and two amulets of a debased type 
were found, one of which finds its place in Mr. Brunton’s series as a beetle (op. cit., type 
40K6) and the other, perhaps, amongst the dogs and lions. This group is now in the 
British Museum. 

1735 (P]. xxxvi, fig. 1). This tomb lies to the south of the protodynastic tombs, to the 
west of Cemetery E which Peet dug in 1909-10. The shaft measured 2°65 by 0°75 m., the 
chamber, which lies on the south, 2°20 by 0°75. The shaft is 3-20 deep; azimuth 135°. 
The skeleton was that of an adult man, in attitude 8D9. Near the feet was found a set 
of three pots, which were covered with a black mottled glaze, obviously imitating the 
effect of bronze. There were moreover pellets of clay imitating the rivets above the 
spout of the jug. A similar jug and basin were found by Peet (Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, 
21 and Pl. ii, 5 and 8). In our case there was also a hes-vase, not usually found in so 
early a context (Brunton, Qau and Badari, 1,6; Mace, Naya ed Dér, u, 46). This group 
is now in the Cairo Museum. 


First Intermediate Period. 


The tombs of this period lie partly to the south, partly to the west of Cemetery E. 
The types of beads and amulets are all numbered after Mr. Brunton’s corpus in Qau and 
Badari. 


1755 (Pl. xxxiv, fig. 3). A shallow oblong grave, in which the tightly contracted 
skeleton of a woman was found in attitude 2A. Round one wrist was a string of very 
debased green glazed amulets (types 15B27; 73A6 and 12; 74C5; 74F6; etc.). Round the 
neck there was a long string of green glazed ring beads. In the middle of the string there 
were, separated by carnelian beads, four quartz pebbles, glazed green, and not pierced, 
but provided with loops of the green glaze itself. The beads leave no possibility of 
doubt as to the date of this interment, and this adds interest to the unique pendants 
as well as to the attitude of the body in the grave. On this late survival of the burial in 
contracted position see Brunton, op. cit., 1, 52. This group is now in the British Museum. 
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829 (Pl. xxxiv, fig. 2). Shallow grave, in which a supine fully-extended skeleton was 
found, the sex of which could not be defined. The amulets were found when sieving. 


There remain to be discussed a number of shaft-tombs of this period which contained 
seal-amulets, i.e., “* button-seals” and early scarabs, a class of objects which show Asiatic 
affinities in their designs and which may well have been instrumental in bringing about 
the transition from the cylindrical rolling seal of pre-Middle-Kingdom days to the scarab- 
shaped seals, though many of them were not seals but amulets. The seal-amulets which 
we found were drawn by Mrs. Winifred Brunton, whose drawings are reproduced in Pl. xxxv. 
They were found, as at Kaw, in tombs containing nothing else (803; 823; 842; 850; 908; 
1729) or only a few round-bottomed pots (Qau and Badari, 11, Pls. lxxxiii ff.) or beads (822; 
853, 1637: 1715; 1719). They were worn round the neck and, as a rule, by women; in 
four instances the sex could not be determined, in one, discussed below, they were worn by 
a man. The bodies were lying in the supine, fully-extended attitude 8F11 (822; 823) 
or, more often, in the older attitude on the left side with knees slightly bent (7G9). The 
tombs have mostly no chamber and the body lies at the bottom of a shaft; exceptions, 
with chamber on south and north respectively, are 1715 and 1719. 

In two cases remains of a squared mud wig were found (Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, 11, 
$3 and Pl. vii, 4); both were women, lying in the older attitude but wearing scarabs, 
one (803) on the finger, apparently, the other (1637) on a long string of the typical black 
and green glazed beads round the neck. 

One early scarab was even found with a pot-burial. 


1726. Underneath a large pot (Pl. xxxii, fig. 5) the contracted body of an adult woman 
was found, the head lving towards the south, the face towards the east. It is, of course, 
possible that the body had fallen over and had originally been put upright underneath the 
pot. This is the more probable as the orientation with the head towards the south is 
very unlikely at this period. Three pots stood outside against the jar which served as 
a coffin (Types 27H; 35N; 350 from Qau and Badari, 11, Pl. lxxxiii). The scarab was 
found in sieving. 


908. Oblong shallow grave in which there were traces of a white plastered coffin, 
measuring 1°80 by 0°55 by 0-45. The orientation is unusual (azimuth 225°) the head being 
to the local west, face to the north, the body almost supine, so that the bent knees were 
standing up. The skeleton is recorded as male, and near the hands were found two seal- 
amulets. As to the use of the seal-amulets by men see Brunton, Qau and Badari, 1, 58. 


1715. Undisturbed shaft tomb. Shaft measured 2-45 by 0:90 by 4:20; chamber, on 
the south, 2°20 by 0°90 by 0°85, azimuth 128°. Traces of wooden coffin containing the 
skeleton of an adult woman in attitude 7B6. In the shaft there was a pot of type 65L. 
Round the neck were two long strings of blue- and black-glazed beads, the two colours 
being on separate strings. In front of the blue string were carnelian beads, interspaced 
with blue ones, and in the middle was the carnelian seal-amulet. Round the wrist there 
was a string of small blue-glazed ring-beads with carnelian and glazed schist barrel- and 
ceylinder-beads. 

The seals of this period are divided as follows: 

Cairo Museum: 803; 850. 

British Museum: 822; 823; 853; 908; 1726; 1729. 
Leyden Museum: 842; 1719: 1637. 

San Diego, U.S.A.: 1715. 
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Middle Kingdom. 


A number of Middle Kingdom tombs were excavated, and produced a fine series of 
bead-necklaces and some good scarabs. All these have, however, been published over and 
over again in excavation memoirs. The two following tombs deserve special notice: 


1607 (Pl. xxxvi, fig. 2). Oblong shallow grave. azimuth 125°, trace of wooden coffin 
containing the skeleton of an adult person (sex undetermined) in attitude SA. Round the 
neck were found amethyst beads and glazed hawk-pendants, and a fine silver pendant in 
the shape of a hawk with the double crown. This group is now in the Leyden Museum. 


1008 (Pl. xxxvii). This grave was found immediately next to the road which runs along 
the cultivation, and about 500 yards to the north of the temple of Ramesses II. It con- 
tained the supine extended skeleton of a young woman, lying with head towards the east 
and face upwards. Besides the bronze mirror and the beads, a silver torque was found 
round her neck. The beads included garnet and carnelian ‘ barrels” and a number of 
cylinders of gold and silver leaf, and 1 silver and 4 gold cowries. The importance of this 
tomb-group lies in the presence of the torque, an ornament common in the Caucasus region 
and in Central Europe, but rare in Egypt. The one published specimen, a bronze one, 
from H]-Lahin, has sometimes been supposed to have come from Hungary, but the recent 
discovery at Byblos of a hoard which included torques makes an Asiatic origin for the 
Egyptian finds more likely. The matter is more fully discussed in my Studies in Early 
Pottery of the Near East, u, 149 f. This group is now in the Cincinnati Museum Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 

Hyksos Period. 

1802 (Pls. xxxviil and xxxix). A double tomh, to the north-east of the Shinat ez-Zebib. 
The shaft, measuring 2°80 by 0°95, descends for 5-10 m. and has one chamber on the north 
and one on the south, measuring 4°80 by 2°80 and 4:00 by 1:90 respectively, each being 
about 1:00 high. Both had been robbed. The pottery and the kohl-pots were found in 
the shaft. In the northern room were found a glazed bowl. a large earplug of black clay, 
small bronze tweezers, a scarab and a limestone statuette of Rensenb son of Tutu. 

The inscription on the back-pillar is clearly visible in Pl. xxxviii. The base is inscribed: 


<— WOON EYEE BT ty 

wn Lm ET mm Sb ep 
It is not only the coarse and barbarously proportioned statuette which suggests the 
Hyksos period, but also the remarkable scarab, with the two crossed birds and the twigs 
in front of them, designs common enough in Asiatic glyptic but rare or even without 
parallel in Egypt. The statuette and the scarab are in the Cairo Museum; some of the 
pottery, types of which are shown in Pl. xxxix, is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 


Late New Kingdom. 

1407 (PI. xl, fig. 1). Shallow oblong grave, azimuth 60°, containing the supine fully 
extended skeleton of an adult woman with head to the north-west. A bronze mirror with 
ivory handle wrapped in linen and a kohl-stick were found between the knees; near the 
head there stood the fine bronze jug, the handle of which ends above in a lotus Hower; 
and on the ribs was found the ivory plate. Fragments of a wooden head-rest stood near 
the feet. This group is now in the British Museum. 

This tomb was found immediately to the north of the southern expedition house. In 
the rubbish on the same patch of ground, not in connexion with any tomb, the magnificent 
fayence bowl of Pl. xl, fig. 2 was found. It was retained by the Cairo Museum, 
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THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN COPTIC 
GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


I. The tense-formative epe- in Late Egyptian. 


In his great work on the Egyptian verb, Sethe discussed (Verbum, 1, §§ 193-206) the 
various Late-Egyptian periphrases of the old sdm-f form involving the use of the auxiliary 
verb > iri “make,” “do.” These he divided into three types, each employing the sdm-f 
form of <~ in a different writing, and following this by an infinitive. Such at least 
seemed to be the position suggested by the facts, the three types in question being 
(1) -4-—o hy, (2) <+nominal subj.+ 2 \\ (no examples with suffix occurring), and 
(3) |S). 2'\. The first of these periphrases Sethe shows to be due to a growing 
prejudice against forming special édm-f forms of their own from verbs with four or more 
radical consonants, as well as from compound verbs or those of foreign origin. It is as 
though English were to confine forms like he sits, goes, enjoys to the simplest and shortest 
stems, and to employ periphrastic phrases like he does desiderate, introduce, contravene for 
all the longer verbs. I have nothing to add to Sethe’s convincing statement of the facts 
concerning this first type of periphrasis. The second and the third types are, however, 
much more puzzling, and I must confess that the third offers difficulties which still com- 
pletely baffle me. My concern in the present article is with the second type, which proves 
on closer examination to be not at all of the character which Sethe presupposed for it. 

From the series of examples enumerated below—they are Sethe’s collection supplemented 
by a few unearthed by myself in the course of a quite unsystematic and incomplete 
search—it will be seen that in a number of cases far too great to be purely fortuitous 
the preposition < appears before the infinitive. Reserving the explanation for later, 
I will now let the evidence speak for itself, beginning with those examples in which the 
preposition is written. I will only add here that the tense-form  -+- noun (+<—)+ in- 
finitive always has reference to future events. 


A. Exame.es SHOWING <> BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 


Q aA Vo(AgTagom se Ape. Sa[B] “the 
countries which beheld me shail relate concerning my name even unto distant lands 
unknown,’ Kuentz, Bataille de Qadech, 128, 1. 51 [Luxor]. Of the other monumental 
texts both show -c and one has <= (op. cit., 84, 1. 58), while the second has room [=] 
for the preposition (op. cit., 38, 1. 46); Sallier III, 7, 1-2 has < but omits =. 

(2) and (3) [“If a great man flee from the land of Egypt...] and they (sic) come 
to the great chief of Khatti, JY —~2¢ht.. 2 A De fo Sm AR 
4-4 $23 ) the great chief of Khatti shall not receive them, the great chief of 
Khatti shall cause them to be brought to Usimarér-setpenréc,” Hittite Treaty, 221. 





1 Tt seems supertiuous to quote the defective examples of this construction occurring ‘bid. 12. 15. 16. 
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Ibid. 24 exactly the same sentences occur, but with inversion of Egypt, Khatti and the 
designations of their rulers. 


(4) (= A= i a | bat Sareea A R jee ee, eon 
AWlel— se ced ||) “As for him who shall not keep them (scil. these words) 
a thousand gods of the land of Khatti and a thousand gods of the land of Egypt shall 
destroy his house,” ibid. 31. 

(5) “But as for him who oo keep these words... [ ) “Jaye me Ot ty a 
(J 2K — Ages | TA fe a thousand gods of the land of Khatti 
and a [thousand] gods of the i <of> Egypt shall keep him in health and cause him 
to live,” abid. 32. Here — is clearly the preposition, for the infinitive of di is written 
‘— ibid. 9. 16, as indeed normally in Late Egyptian. 

6) aY RIVE S— TF KEG SSL “let my lord restore (lit. give) to me 
all the wrong done to me,” Brit. Mus. ostr. 5637, verso 5-6 = Journal, xu, Pl. xxxvii. 
Conclusion of an appeal to the deified king Amenophis. 

) YDS TES BM TIE Ro Shot hy RLY 
ae- let my lord cause to be brought the work-people who were left in Pernebthotp, 
and let them be employed,” Anastasi VI, 48-9 (4, 8-9). 





B. ExaMPLES WITHOUT <> BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 


(8) and (9). These numbers are used to designate the second clauses in (2) and (8), 


4 Ts Il 


where r is omitted before 4 f 23". 
(10) “If one or two men of Khatti flee, and they come to the land of Egypt, 


ee J¥+o7gss ae jab of Lb Pe ele BEALS sts Usimarér- 


setpenrér, the great ruler of Egypt, shall not leave them, but he shall cause them to be 
brought to the great chief of Khatti,” Hittite Treaty, 25. 


(11) “I have given loaves daily to everyone who has been gathered together for the 
harvest, it I have given ointment to anoint them three times (down) to the (present) 


month, UNIT ane RY Bs Rae eB” of = ag among 


them aoe accuse me to my lord on account of bread or of oil, ” Sallier I, 


(12) 2 Jeo FHN= KS, (boca tr PASS WAS BT Joe =th 
S\Yoeshle BR LY AS “I did not know that my lad would 


come to thee, indeed I sent him to Sekhem-pahti; (otherwise) I would have caused a letter 
to be brought to thee by his hand,” Pap. Bologna 1086, 6-8. 


(13) “Year 1, ete. (full date); on this day Slee of the thieves...... OR 


oN 


AAW SAIS RAN MER ERC SYR AIGIaS, 
Met: WSO SALAS e- Qe- Y-c- aa a= Bh A 


me fe ees ee Ke ks oat _|t= against whom the chief of 
police Nesamin will bring an information with their (full) list of names (he it was who 
stood there with the Gite ces when they laid hands on the portable shrines) and who will 
be castigated(?) by the examination! of their feet and hands to cause them to state 
exactly what they did,” Pap. Mayer A, 1, 3-5%. 


! The usual sinister euphemism. 
2 In the publication Peet (doubtless with my own approval) rendered ir Ary Maly ete. by “ whom the 
chief of police had denounced ” and néy te-tir ete. further down by “ whose fect and hands were flogged in 
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(4) =a wd se, - SUV ANa eK A Ae Y “let my lord put 
an end to these words which the Mayor of Thebes has spoken,” Abbott, 6, 19-20. 
(15) >¥o Ru Sah Ja 44 eRe’S. “let my lord write <to> the steward 


a 


Yupa,” Anast. VI, 80 (=6, 8). 

(16) “I give to her my two-thirds in addition to her one-eighth, je J = —|¢| 3] 
ail BRR, [20 BHI eo! and no son or daughter 
(of mine) shall raise objection to this action which I have taken on her behalf on this 
day,” Pap. Turin 2021, 3, 13-4, 1 = Journal, xu, Pls. xiv, xv. 


bo 
ty 
bo 


C. EXAMPLE WITH - BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 


(17) YU eo RULSR TS jobs a “may Prée Harakhti grant thee 
to enjoy (lit. make) a long life,” dnast. V, 12, 5-6. 





D. EXAMPLES WITH — FOR <> AND WITHOUT < BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 


(18) JN 8 ON KS Shes aT MiCieay EMSS Le ilete., 
“as for all [officials!] in any city to whom any people of the House of Menmarcrér 
‘Contented-heart-in-Abydos’ shall come,”’ ete., Decree of Nauri, ll. 114-5 (= Journal, xu, 
Pl. sliii). 

09) VIS RaA = oe 2 roe Ni@aes)?S=Miagaaf 
2+ = etc., “[as for any person who] is in the entire land to whom any people of 
the House of Menmacréc shall come saying,” etc., 2bid. 109-10. Griffith shows the sign 
after “ with cross-hatching, but has evidently thought that = is more probable than 
-c-; he also rightly points out that tht is an obvious blunder for spr. 




















For the moment I have rigidly excluded from my examples all such as present the 
verb iri in any other form than -2-, though including the two early examples (18, 19) 
where <> is substituted for ér?. [For the later examples of this — see below p. 228.] 
Taking into account the variant texts noted under (1), the two passages designated (2) and 
(3), and the double occurrence of = in (5), the evidence before us shows 10 cases of the 
preposition being written before the infinitive, as against 12 cases without, these last in- 
cluding the one example (17) with 7. That the example with ? is entirely without 


i 
grammatical significance is clear from the fact that this preposition occurs before the 


examination.” My present investigation haying convinced me that the construction with 3 could only be 
future (a conclusion confirmed by nty ie-tw, see below p, 224, n. 1), I conjectured that the protocol in 
question must have been written at the very opening of the proceedings, that it was in fact the proces-verbal 
of the tral; only on this hypothesis could the accusations brought by Nesaniiin be regarded as lying in the 
future. In reply to the query I addressed to Peet on this matter I received the following interesting answer : 
* Though the consequences uf your discovery for the opening paragraph of Muyer A at first rather startled 
me, ou further consideration I see no difficulty in accepting them. In Bu. 10052, which covers earlier 
dates than Myer wl, no reference to the pr-a-st? trial is made, and it looks indeed as if this only opened at 
the first sitting recorded by Muyer A. Consequently, if we suppose that the scribe wrote these notes 
actually during the trial, which seems highly probable, it would he natural for him at the outset to head 
them with a statement in the future, for the prisoners were at that time still to be ‘pumped by beating 
their hands and feet.’ As for the sentence concerning Nesamdn you will have noted that in 1. 13 he actually 
appears and denounces the men. This may be literally the dd smi which is promised in the relative sentence 
above. This view would explain the words which I translated (1. 16) ‘and I bear witness against them this 
day, 7e.. T now formally impeach them.” The only comment I would add is to say that I would prefer 
to render in the last sentence, “and T will bear witness against them this day,” since the text has 


{ c a) 5) en, unre $h aud not € o an ete. 
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infinitive as a pseudo-archaisin in all kinds of Late-Egyptian constructions where 
etymologically it does not belong (see Verbum, 11, 249, n. 1; Journal, xiv, 92); besides, 
its isolated occurrence in a single passage would alone be sufficient to prove its lack of 
significance. On the other hand, the frequent presence of — must necessarily have a good 
philological reason, the more so since its absence in other examples can to some extent be 
accounted for. Even if it could be proved that Late Egyptian still retained this <> in 
speech, yet its omission in writing could be explained (1) by the general tendency of Late 
Egyptian writing to omit prepositions and other small words (e.g., genitival n), see Erman’s 
observations 4.Z., xxxiv, 154; xxxvu, 4, and (2) by the fact that in Late-Egyptian 
times the particular preposition <> was pronounced é as in Coptic, and so might fall 
under the general rule that vowels were not written in hieroglyphic and its derivative 
writings. In point of fact, Sethe has shown (Verbum, m1, § 568, c) that <> is sometimes 
omitted in Late-Egyptian texts in cases where its absence from speech would be most 
improbable, e.g., in “the Hathors came 0 ~ alf>|, to see her,” d’Orbiney, 9, 8; |_Ix* 
PASSE A= “thou art taught to sing,” dnast. 1v, 12, 2. But it will be objected, 
and as it seems with reason, that the number of omissions of <— in our construction is 
too great to be explained along the lines just mentioned. Nor indeed is any such ex- 
planation necessary, for we shall soon see that the construction in question is one where 
Coptic sometimes inserts and sometimes omits the equivalent of <— before the infinitive. 

The explanation of our construction leaps to the eyes on comparison of examples 
no. 2 (or 3) and no. 10, both from the Hittite treaty, an especially old and good Late- 
Egyptian text. Here we find that < is employed, either with or without following =, 
when the subject is nominal; but when the subject is pronominal (no. 10) |{.~- = takes 
the place of —...4<—. The two relative clauses in the passage from Pap. Mayer A 
(no. 13) might also be used to point the same lesson, were it not for the awkward 
parenthesis which makes the passage rather unsuitable as testimony. Further evidence 
will be found in the Nauri decree, where there are many paragraphs with beginnings of 
the type Jo Bio | }e—2ij (eg., ll. 42-3, 50-1, 74-5), and since these 
relative clauses have a subject of their own (-f), albeit that subject is identical with the 
antecedent, they are exact parallels to my quotations (18) and (19), save that here the 
subject is a noun and not a suffix. The decree of Neskhons will later (p. 228, nos. 28-30) 
provide additional proofs. Thus the conclusion seems assured that the (or at mee a) Late- 
Egyptian form of | }<~—.2\\j before nominal subject is =" >3°'(—).2 jy] “so-and- 
so shall hear,’ and this conclusion is clinched by the fact that to Coptic eqecwtM COrTe- 
sponds, with nominal subject, epe-npwue cwTM or ecwTM, 

Thus far all is plain sailing, but from this point onwards we shall be confronted by all 
manner of difficulties and puzzles. What is this epe- which takes the place of e+ when 
a noun replaces the suffix? One possibility is that -~ might really be the verb ir? “do,” 
for itis conceivable that a future tense might be derived from the meaning “ X will act so 
as to hear.” In this case =~—S— 2} would be a mere alternative to |e“ w= 
2}. It is a lacuna in this essay that I am quite unable to say how often this latter 
construction occurs in Late Egyptian. It is of course common in Middle Egy ptian (see 
my Eg. Gramm., § 332) and examples exist from the Old Kingdom, e.g.,| |=“ 77 ‘he 
“My Majesty will do for thee something great,” Urk., 1,131, 1. In Pap. Beatty I, which 
I am now engaged in editing, only two such examples occur, both without 7 before the 
infinitive (15, 3; 15, 8). Apart from these I know of no examples of \e—='< {J 
from Late-Egyptian texts. Sethe quotes none in the Verbum (11, § 568, ¢, y), nor does 
Erman in his Neudgypt. Gramm. (§§ 235-7), and I, for my part, simply have not looked 
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out for them hitherto, and have now failed to discover any in the course of a rather 
perfunctory search. Still, both Demotic and Akhmimic would appear to vouch for the 
continued existence of the two alternatives. Demotic shows writings corresponding to 
(a) \¢ and (0) | 4) e respectively, see Spiegelberg, Demot. Gramm., § 164, while Akhmimic 
has (a) a- a corresponding to aqa, and sub-Akhmimic (6) epe- a corresponding to eqs, 
see Till, Akhm.-Kopt. Gramm., §128 and p. 158. Nevertheless, I do not believe that 

<< = <\\j represents an original “so-and-so will act so as to hear” which has 
survived side by side with “so-and-so is (|) towards hearing” in Akhmimic, but has 
replaced the latter in Satidic and Bohairic epe- (e)cwTm. I lay little stress on the fact 
that the commoner <~ is replaced by — in one or both of the earliest examples of the 
construction (nos. 18 and 19 from the decree of Nauri, temp. Sethos I), but I shall now 
proceed to quote other examples of an alternation between | $ and =, some of which 
seem to preclude a meaning “shall do” or “shall act” for the latter. The examples in 
question are all of the same class, belonging to the curses invoked upon infringers of decrees 
or anticipated critics of unsatisfactory manuscripts. These curses have been collected, 
though not very completely, by the late G. Mdller in his article on the decree of 
Amenophis, son of Hapu (Sitz. d. kon. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1910, 941-8). The examples 
which concern us are as follows: 


— 


(20) “As for whosoever shall interfere (1 3¢""“| $= fa) with anyone among 


an 


them...... =e TANT EA 2 STAAL] — A to him shall the gods 
and goddesses be adversaries, ......... and as to whosoever shall be deaf to this decree, 


aS F eg CARH lS RK FS HAL! Osiris will be (ht. is) after him, Isis 
will be after his wife, Horus will be after his children,” L., D., 11, 140, c, 17-19 (collated) 
= Moller, D 5 (Sethos I). 


(21) “[As to any person who] is in the entire land to whom any people of the House 
of Menmarér shall come, etc. etc....... 75 @ipun Xo — Be Ko = 


6 Ta. =—9S HB Osiris Khentamenthes, the lord of people and the lord of 
things, shall be (lit. is) after him, after his wife, and after his children,” Decree of Nauri, 
1. 113= Journal, xm, Pl. xliii. No. 19 above is the beginning of this passage (Sethos I). 
_@) (oR Ale =I AMMO GES MeL da 
RE ee AY cs o 1 DR, “as for him who shall speak against this doctrine (sbzyt) 
of the scribe Amenkhau, to him shall Thoth be (lit. is) an adversary (when) in the con- 
dition of death,” Sallier IV, on the back of recto, p- 21. 
(23) JK BIEN BEAK Mee RAL FA RCH “as 
for him who shall speak? against this (piece of) writing, to him shall Thoth be an 
adversary,” d Orbiney, 19, 9-10. 


* This variant with d7, so obviously the equivalent of iw-f 7 mdt in (22), opens out an important question 
which I have not the time to investigate at the present moment. Since all cases which I have recently 
encomntered of SP ANS | refer to the future, and since the rare me Fed also, so far as I 
can see, invariably refers to the future, I am inclined to conclude that Ar here is spurious, and that where 
it occurs or where there is no preposition uty ie-f 7 sdm must always be understood. So far as relative 
clauses are concerned, I believe this view will prove to be sound. I am, in fact, inclined to suppose that 
the three normal modes of expressing a relative sentence with a subject of its own in Late Egyptian are 


ween o nA. . serene, 
(1) ow @ Bh? oN) for present time, (}) pe ie 2] for future time, and (c) the relative form 
(+9, lah =) for past tine, But if it should prove that in RRSP AN| the e is always spurious 
and that this preposition should be replaced by <=, new vistas of doubt open out. In that case perhaps 


even in main clauses i ; ZY | may sometimes be a miswriting for 4 g =a\i. 
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(24) Ls Lee hiile ge ee eT Sedat 
“e #2. “as for him who shall speak against it, Amen-Rér, king of the gods, shall 
be after him to destroy him1!, Mut shall be after his wife, and Khons after his child,” 
L., D., mt, 229, 19 (collated) = Mller, D 6. 


(25) “The lord of Egypt curses his name, Mauray is the abomination of White-Wall 
(Memphis), even one after another of his kinsfolk for ever, ~( © #8) % l= Si abe 
Bineré-Miamiin shall be after his children, Meneptah-Hetphimare is given to him as 
fate,” Israel stela, 9. 

(26) mes ‘tes a get eat : a es) oe aN ee OS 3 OE ae 
(S=l7 ANS? 2. “0 all men and citizenesses who shall come after us 


and shall speak against Amenemope-mén, unto him shall Amiin be an adversary as 
brother of all the people of his city,” Rec. Trav., 1v, 149= d.Z., xxix, 49-50. 


In commenting on the passage from the Israel stela (25), Spiegelberg quotes the 
parallels from Redesiyeh (20) and Anibeh (24) as evidence of a phrase irt m-sz ‘‘ to per- 
secute” (4.Z., xxxiv, 17). But though such a phrase is possible, the parallelism of 
>,,.<=9 with | %... <= in (21) raises a strong presumption that =~ is some form of | *s, 
or at least more closely connected with this than with iri “to do”; for further examples 
of iw m-sz “ persecute” and the correlated wn m-s3 Spiegelberg quotes Brugsch, Thesaurus 
1203, 43 and 46. This presumption is strengthened by the impossibility of regarding =~ as 
the verb “to do” in the formula =~ 77” X= Wij - (A (nos. 20, 22, 23, 26). **To act 
as adversary to someone” would in Egyptian necessarily be tré (m) ¢ry-n-ch? 7, and since 
Egyptian carefully distinguishes between ¢rt n “to act on behalf of” a person and irt r 
“to act against” someone, 7r n-f X r iri-n-ch? could only mean “to act on his behalf so 
as to be an adversary,” which is a contradiction in terms. Add to this that the proble- 
matic - here illustrated occurs only in exactly the same type of texts, and indeed on two 
occasions (the decrees of Nauri and Redesiyeh) in the identical texts, where = -+ nom. 
subj. + 7 -+ infinitive also occurs, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but that the 
word <~ in both cases is identical. 

Perhaps it was in such examples as (20) to (26) above that <~ = epe- began to spread 
to other tenses than the future. It is not unnatural to suppose that -=~ = epe- originally 
somehow contained an inherent future force, and hence was quickly transferred to such 
sentences as <> {\—© | which also had future force, but in form were ordinary non- 
verbal sentences with adverbial predicate introduced by | (see my Eg. Gramm., § 117). 
This may be the way in which epe- before nominal subject, starting in the 3rd Future 
eyecutm, next passed into the Coptic 2nd Present eqcwTm, and then into the 2nd Future 
eqnacuwta. It is most disconcerting to find that in none of the Coptic dialects does the 
Negative Future 11 show epe- as a component, the form of this before nominal subj. 
being jime- in Satidic and Bohairic, and ne- in Akhmimic. But the origin of the Coptic 
Negative Future is undoubtedly ~ |. =2z)j= |. =] and it is thus in 
conspicuous disagreement with Coptic that we find A.>X—a\] in our nos. 2, 3, 10, 
11, and 16. 

What then is the origin of this troublesome = = epe-, which ultimately pervaded 
Coptic to a far greater extent than I have hitherto indicated? On communicating my 
discovery to Sethe, he at once suggested an explanation that had already occurred to me, 


1 Probably emend simply m-s?-f, but the scribe may have had some such reading as m-s? J 7 8333-7 in his 
mind. 


29--2 
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namely that < before nominal subject is due to the adhesion of the preposition — to 
| %. The proximity of preposition and auxiliary in efecwTM, execwTa, eyecwr will have 
suggested a retention of that proximity in epe-X cwta, and it isa fact that where Coptic 
employs epe- in Future m1, the preposition e- before the infinitive is more often than not 
omitted, see Steindorff?, § 289; Stern, § 381. Sethe quotes as parallels the similar trans- 
position forwards of TM in fite-Ta-Npwue cota beside ngTacwTm and of wan in epuan- 
Npwae cwra beside equjancw7a. A still earlier parallel would be the like transposition 
of subject and negatival complement discovered by Gunn and illustrated in § 343 of my 
Grammar. It does not seem to be a necessary condition for the validity of this explanation 
that the preposition 7 should not have been pronounced before the infinitive. As I have 
said, Coptic hesitates between epe-npwue ecoTm and epe-npwme corm and Late Egyptian 
may have done the same, the existence of tw-f-r sdm eqecwTm being enough to produce 
iw-r X (r) Sdm, but not enough completely to banish the preposition before the infinitive. 
It is unfortunate that one can repose no implicit confidence in the Late-Egyptian writings. 
The presence of r before the infinitive in 10 of my examples and its absence in 12 cannot 
definitely be taken as meaning that the scribe was failing to pronounce the 7 in pre- 
cisely those cases where it is not written, but was pronouncing it wherever it is written. 
On the contrary, there can be no doubt that the 7 was omitted in the writing in very 
many cases where the scribe would have pronounced it, and it may therefore well have 
been inserted as a supposed historic writing (as hr so frequently is) in other cases where 
the scribe would have spoken the sentence without 7. In this connexion I will mention 
that Pap. Beatty I contains 36 examples of the future construction usually written 7w-f 
r dm (only 2 of them with nominal subject), and of these 36 only 8 show the preposition 
e-. Yet so far as the information given in the standard grammars goes, Coptic never 
uses eycwTa (with omission for e-) in place of eyecwT, but confines its hesitancy as 
regards the preposition to the cases where the subject is a noun. 

Thus I cannot find the presence of — before the infinitive in examples (1) to (7) any 
obstacle to Sethe’s view that epe- may have been the result of the adhesion of the pre- 
position to 7w on the analogy of the forms with suffix-subject. If I have a partial objection 
to that view it is on different grounds. Such Late-Egyptian variants as | 4)°"\ for = 
(@Orbiney, 17, 10, quoted below no. 27) and =a, J. for imperative | hia Ja 
(Anast. VIII, 3, 6) prove conclusively that already in the Nineteenth Dynasty the preposi- 
tion r was pronounced ¢ (see too Sethe, De aleph prosthetico, 29). Further, the pronunciation 
of |%. is shown by such Eighteenth Dynasty writings as \)*e SB (see my Ey. Gramm., 
§272) also to have beensimply e. Consequently | + — would at this period yield, not epe-, 
but ee. It is very unlikely that the -p- entered in as a mere euphonic addition. Thus 
while I incline to believe with Sethe that the desire to keep the preposition near the 
beginning was one of the factors which created the form .~ = epe-, yet I cannot believe 
that it was the only factor. The really effective factor must, I am convinced, have been 
the existence of some tense or paradigm of dri “to do,” in which the forms with 
suffix had been reduced to the same pronunciation as (Bea, a.e., ey (Akhm. aq), while the 
form with nominal subject was epe- or -ape. If such a paradigm existed, the coincidence 
of irf = tf = ey might have provided a basis for the analogical transformation of \s 
before nominal subject into -=- = epe-. 

Now if we cast our eyes over the synopsis of Coptic tenses shown on pp. 158-9 of 
Till’s Akhkmimic Grammar, we shall at once recognize certain tenses which originally 
contained the verb =~ iri “to do” and which may well have provided the required 
analogy. Such are the so-called Present of Custom wat, wan, wag, etc., with ujape- before 
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nominal subject, and the negative form of the same tense, S. ey, mex, etc. = A. mas, man, 
etc. = B, Anas, aman, etc., with the forms S. wepe-= A. mape- or ma-=B. Amape- 
before nominal subject. Now of these two tenses the Negative Present of Custom is 
probably the older, since the prototype of the affirmative form hr irf sdm seems none 
too common in Demotic (Spiegelberg, op. cit., § 133). The Negative Present of Custom, 
on the other hand, goes back to a common and well-authenticated Late-Egyptian tense, 
namely Je<~a Jj, see Sethe, Verbum, u, § 992, c. Perhaps it was this “"-—, 
pronounced eq or rather aq, and its corresponding form <~ before nominal subject, pro- 
nounced epe- or ape-, which provided the analogy for our paradigm jeyB=, |S —, 
\ & =, =. But Sethe has shown (op. cit., § 990) that the form “=~ in Je =~ is 
simply the common affirmative Late-Egyptian | 4)". with the suppression of the 
prothetic | 4). Such a suppression would be as natural after J¢ as it is after Y@“., in 
the well-known relative construction Yj... “that which he does” in place of 
hd 4). Now it may be mere chance, but it also may not be, that an example 
with | 4)“ for <= —=epe- is forthcoming: 

(27) Then the favourite said unto his Majesty: Swear by God, (\*\]__ XK NIA 
—ReIMAN Tle BeoA\se 7 [_ saying, “what(ever) the favourite shall say, 
I will obey it for her sake,” d’Orbiney, 17, 10. 


No one with any knowledge of Late Egyptian could fail to see that the construction 
of the relative sentence here is similar to ¥%,\"~|.& =, and Sethe writes to me 
that in his classes he has always explained the passage in the same way. In the light of 
our present knowledge the passage in d’Orbiney differs only from the relative sentence in 
no. 13 (“~ o> X *\]1)\¢he-) by the substitution of \Z)*>_ for = and the retention 
of | 4; =< before *. 

And here we are confronted with a thought which can only be described as a 
grammatical nightmare. What if all future constructions of the type IQ= Kv 
4 oj] “the man shall say” should prove to be mere descendants of the older 
(a4 = 2X? A primary objection to this hypothesis is that such writings are not 
confined to nominal subject, but that writings with a suffix like ]¢)="_-7,4 are also 
common in a future sense. But if, as I think is highly probable, |¢\=~. was pro- 
nounced eq or aq, then there seems no fundamental reason why \ Ay = §4)] should 
not occasionally be a writing of |.© — Aj especially since Pup. Beatty I has taught 
us how often the preposition may be omitted. Nevertheless, I see great difficulties in 
the way of the suggestion here made, and the whole question of \Z)="._- $y is too 
complex and obscure to me to be included in the present essay. 

In order to give a more clear-cut appearance to the problem we have been discussing 
I confined my examples at the start to such as contained the writing >, merely adding 
those with — from the decree of Nauri on account of their age and their parallelism 
with the cases showing <>. But now that I have quoted from d’Orbincy an example 
with | 4) I will add a few further writings. After the Twenty-first Dynasty “@ and 
* both occur in place of =. Examples (28), (29) and (30) are drawn from the Decree 
of Neskhons, of which there are two copies, one on papyrus, and one on a wooden 
tablet; for the former see the photographs in Maspero, Momies royales, Pls. 25-7, with 
the new transcription in Golénischeff, Papyrus hiératiques, no. 58032, the numbering of 
which I follow; the variants from the wooden tablet are derived from my collation with 
a photograph belonging to the Berlin Museum. 
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(28) (eb 8 Qe KARR L NTRS SSN KE AUS 
(Sate [var. S]akos BF RSs Bo Re led e[ var. STL eR 


ARR RA |e leah ARB ONTE DS 2 benh “1 will cause it to be 
that as for him who is on good terms with the heart of Neskhons and with her soul, 
her heart shall not turn aside from him, her soul shall not turn aside from him, nor 


shall he turn aside from Neskhons,” Il. 75-7. 





nonen ot 


20) j¢dme[var SRAM Lee lonN Ss Jokewol a meas 


[oa 7.9 B [var. -- rm] BS AY RIAS Ble lei BS Kee ke | 


—N seit oe ot aay oman loop 





RANE LU PRAT S p—foel|s, “and no evil thing of any kind 


which does wrong to a man or which is bitter to a man shall happen to Painiidjem, nor 
shall it (Jit. happen) to his wives or his children or his brethren,” Il. 81-3. 


(30) eB TfL Ei Sw “I will do them to her at every time, so long as 
the sky holds firm and the sun goes up, je J -elS~4) eS see} and no evil 
thing shall assail her,” Il. 93-4. 





The same writing in yet another late papyrus: 


GI) AW lee Leu Boe ied =a A ile een 


tL Lawn 
rrr Mb nF! oh HOME A Loe Deh Tlewlele Rmalerwy 
“Assuredly, if I shall say it, no bull shall copulate, nor pregnant woman bear, nor ship 
fare up or down stream, nor wind befall, nor birds lay eggs in the nest,” Pap. Boulaq VI, 
11, 4-5= Mariette, 1, 35. 


None of these examples possesses much interest except as showing how our epe- was 
written in post-Ramesside times. It is noteworthy that in (28) and (29) <~¢ and = are 
the forms used for nominal subject, while .¢ is employed for the suffixes. Rather more 
remarkable is the state of affairs in the Wisdom of Amenemope. Here — occurs in all 
exemiplifications of the construction iw-f r sdm where the subject is a noun, for example: 


(32) = "KO |p, eo OL “God will know how to requite him,” 5, 17. Of. 
too 5, 19=17, 16; 17, 1; 22, 8=23, 11. 


No instances of ‘ @-+ sutlix in the same construction seem to occur, but je both with 
suffix and with noun is common in other uses. This exclusive appropriation of — to the 
future construction and to cases of it where the subject is nominal clearly prohibits us 
from regarding it as a mere variant writing of |¢ due to the identity in sound of the 
preposition and of 7w at this period. It is, however, strange and inexplicable to me why 
<=, which, for the reason just given, serves for -é in a number of other cases (see above 
p. 226 and cf. for example ~~: =, “to you,” a true phonetic writing e-ré-ten), should in one 
construction, and one only, serve as ére-, dre-. I do not think that anyone, after ex- 
amining and weighing the evidence I have adduced, will put forward the theory that <~ 
in our construction is simply a writing of -é or -d. If it be asked on what grounds <> 
was taken as a writing of ére- or dre-, I think one must point to the im erative, which 
is the only form of the verb ©" espe so written in Late Egyptian, cate, ee the nega- 
tival complement in =~ “np. And this agrees very well with the fact that in Coptic 
the imperative of “to do” is aps-, epr-. 
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II. The origin of Mnaty, with some remarks on method. 


Students of Egyptian grammar have probably not yet realized to the full how radically 

the most recent investigations have changed the appearance of the Late-Egyptian problem. 
Until a few years ago it seemed the obvious and the right course to take Late-Egyptian 
writings at their face-value, and to argue from them both as to their Middle-Egyptian 
origins and as to their Coptic derivatives. Thus to Erman (Neudgypt. Gramm., §§ 208-222) 
mere inspection of such writings as $7 z\,j and 4. =S*% 2%] must have appeared 
a sufficiently good reason for placing both constructions under the heading of the 
“Hiilfsverbum tw,” and to Sethe, in spite of other ingenious and persuasive reasons for 
his novel view, the spelling of the negation {¢ must have contributed largely to his 
hypothesis that Je7\\=~ is the outcome of an ellipse of ~~, and properly means 
‘< there is no> place (old |) that (7.e., where) he hears” (Verbum, 11, § 991). But since the 
two fundamental works here cited were published, both authors, together with other re- 
searchers, have made discoveries which go far to undermine the over-simple assumption 
here criticized. And yet that assumption lingers on, fostered and encouraged by the fact 
that Late-Egyptian writing is indeed most deplorably misleading. Who would have 
believed, before Sethe demonstrated the point beyond a peradventure (4.Z., Lxu, 5), that 
\ = could be a Late-Egyptian spelling for Sja+|)_ 2 “do not let” as well as for 
the preposition {so m-di “with,” in connexion with which Spiegelberg had already 
(A.Z., Lx, 59) discerned the truth? It came as a great shock to myself that the conjunctive 
bans proved to be the last relic of |“, /=" and not in any way, or at the utmost very 
remotely, connected with the pronominal formative =¢ (Journal, xiv, 86). The connexion 
of < in a particular construction with | %, as indicated in the first part of the present 
article, was yet another shock, and has suggested the desirability of our adopting towards 
Late Egyptian a somewhat novel standpoint, which will in future enable us to bear 
similar convulsions in our ideas with greater equanimity. The fact of the matter, as 
I now see it, is that Late Egyptian was habitually and perhaps even wilfully perverse in 
its methods of spelling. Possibly the primary intention of the scribes was to substitute 
phonetic writings for the old historic ones. Unfortunately the nature of the Egyptian 
script was such that phonetic orthography could often not be adopted without the sug- 
gestion of a false etymology!. Henceforth, accordingly, a new attitude will have to be 
adopted towards all Late-Egyptian writing. Starting with the end-terms, Coptic and 
Middle (or Old) Egyptian, we ought to ask ourselves whether the Coptic way of expressing 
a given meaning agrees with, and can possibly be regarded as the outcome of, the Middle- 
Egyptian way of expressing the same meaning. If this question be answered in the 
affirmative, then the suggested Middle-Egyptian original may provisionally be adopted as 
a working hypothesis, and it will then remain to be seen whether the Late-Egyptian 
equivalent can be brought into line as a phonetic rendering of that original. 

The history of Egyptological opinion in regard to the Coptic tense smatq-cwTe ad- 
mirably illustrates my present contention, and I return to this topic the more readily 
since I now realize that I have blundered over it not once only, but twice. Twenty-five 
years have passed since Vogelsang discovered that Middle Egyptian expressed the sense 
“he has (or had) not yet heard,” #.e., the same sense as Anatg-cwrM, by the construction 
J. This discovery was orally discussed and known in Berlin for several years 
before it was re-discovered and published by Blackman (4.Z., xuix, 103). The meaning 


1 The substitution of phonetic for the traditional spelling in English would doubtless have for effect 
merely the obliteration of familiar etymologies, seldom the suggestion of wrong ones. 
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of -~ ."§) — was unusual enough to have persuaded Egyptologists, had they at that 
time possessed the standpoint I am here advocating, to feel morally sure that the Coptic 
equivalent Mnatq, possessing the same meaning and the same ending, somehow exemplified 
the same form. But this kind of argument was not at that time available, and in my 
article on the origin of Mney= Jeoe4] “<= Middle Egyptian --—¢ {~~ (4.Z., 
xiv, 73) I proposed for AnaTq-cw7% some such prototype as *--}¢ iy (=LE_Jene | 


aye 


=)~-\.& ¥2§\, of which no trace was forthcoming either in Hieratic or Demotic. It 
was with much sounder sense that Sethe, having found in a late hieroglyphic text 
(Ethiopic period?) the phrase |® J") Xwsas “before thou hadst (lit. when thou 
hadst not yet) suffered me to arise (as king),” saw in this the original of AnaTgq-cwra 
(4.Z., xiv, 147). Sethe’s conclusion was confirmed by a comparison of this hieroglyphic 


spelling with the demotic forms of imatgq previously indicated by Spiegelberg and Griffith; 
Sethe showed that in the Persian period at all events the demotic writing re) 44 3 xl 


contained the group ~,1. But now Sethe in his turn overlooked the Middle Egyptian 
~£\.- , and, interpreting his hieroglyphic example too etymologically, suggested a con- 
nexion with the word ~—1 “end,” “limit,” though not without recognizing the difficulties 
which this derivation presented. It was left for Erman (A.Z., 1, 104) to find the missing 
link between the form ~2{\.° and the Coptic Ana7q in such Late-Egyptian examples 
as je Jet =Sruty, Je, o “and thou hast not yet written to me concerning thy 
health.” After this, there could be no further doubt that Ana7q originated in ~ “> <~ 
and exemplified one of those periphrases with éri to which the first part of this article 
was devoted. It was a singular and regrettable aberration on my part to have maintained, 
as I subsequently did in a footnote in this Journal (xtv, 11, n. 1), that the origin of 
Mnatg was * 3¢°5,.. ¢\\, for neither of this nor of any Late-Egyptian equivalent 
* Jeune} 2 SS have we any trace, whereas both Late Egyptian and Demotic present 
synonyms of Mnavq which can, if with some little difficulty, be perfectly well equated 
with that Coptic form. 

The difficulty I have just spoken of turns upon the presence of n and the absence of 
p in the Coptic form, since the n is found neither in _Je“> 2° nor yet in J 1B, while 
the p seems vouched for by J ~~1=—. I do not think that Erman has done sufficient 
justice to the form with “1, which he considers was due simply to a scribe’s misinter- 
pretation of the demotic group for ©~. But there is not much resemblance between the 
demotic group in question and the contemporary writings of , Se and I have no doubt, 


for my part, that the demotic writers were really using the word *,! pa-. This seems also 
to be the opinion of Spiegelberg (Demot. Gramm., § 203). Nor does Erman take sufficiently 
into account Sethe’s evidence for an intrusive p or 6 after m in Coptic (4.Z., xivur, 151). 
In the production of phonetic facts several causes are often operative, and I see no reason 
for believing that the analogy of Mneq was the sole cause in the present case. 

What account are we then to give of J Su? I am inclined to think that it is, 
like so many other Late-Egyptian writings, a would-be phonetic spelling. A possible 
hypothesis might be that Je="¢% was pronounced ‘m(b)ratef with an euphonic }, and 
that under the influence of Mneq= old n p3-f, where the p was etymological, this pro- 
nunciation gave place to “mpatef, cf. Anwp from m-ir and Anaq (Boh.) from jes. 
The difficulty in the way of this suggestion is that, as we shall see in the third section 
of this article, Coptic possesses a form wateq containing the sdmt-f form of éré espe “do,” 
and in that form there is no trace of p. Hence =, in Sethe’s passage still remains a 
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riddle, and all we can say is that it is likely to have some phonetic intention. In any 
case, it is a sound generalization that Late-Egyptian spelling is on the whole more 
phonetic than etymologizing, and that we are likely to obtain many interesting new 
results by adopting that standpoint. The standpoint in question doubtless implies that 
Late Egyptian is a much more difficult problem than we have hitherto imagined, but if 
such be the reality, we shall have to face it. Only by a close comparison with Middle 
Egyptian and with Coptic can the truth concerning any Late-Egyptian construction be 


ascertained, and the etymologies suggested by Late-Egyptian spellings are to be regarded 
with the greatest scepticism. 


III. ‘ Until he hears” in Coptic and Late Egyptian. 


In dealing with the Coptic conjunctive and its Late-Egyptian equivalent (Journal, 
xiv, 94) I had occasion to touch on that other tense-formative wante- wate- by which 
Coptic expresses the notion “until he hears.” It was but natural that this formative 
should always have been regarded as derived from the conjunctive which it so closely 
resembles, but once the fact had been established that the Coptic conjunctive originated 
in the construction {= 2\\ it became obvious that wantq-cwTm could not have 
arisen from this by the simple prefixing of the preposition “5 {\\ <= we. If the rela- 
tionship of wante- and the conjunctive iite- was to be maintained at all, it would have 
to be less the relationship of child and parent than of brother and brother; the conjunctive 
would be derived from {a \\ and wantg-cuTm from *28 XT ES a, “until 
his hearing,” a different preposition being used in the two parallel constructions. While 
regarding this solution of the problem as quite possible, I did not fail to point out, as 
others had done before me, that Demotic and Late Egyptian seemed rather to accord 
precedence to the form wateq without « which Akhmimic and Bohairic use side by side 
with wjantey. Furthermore, the suggested derivation from *23 } 7 (= 2 \\ laboured 
under the grave disadvantage that not a trace of it was to be found in hieroglyphic or 
hieratic texts, while there was a passage giving 5 7 | 4) *" eyo | _, for “until I have 
gone”’ which completely defeated me. 

The only Late-Egyptian writing known to me which contains an equivalent of wateq- 
cWTA OF WanTg-cw7m is the story of Wenamiin, where the following examples occur: 


(a) “If it were a thief belonging to my land who had come to thy ship......<e|¢y¥# 


AIS. CRE USP DCA i PAH KAIST would 
have replaced it for thee from my storehouse, until they should have found thy thief” 
(1, 19-20), 


(0+) esRreed © ll a deyse] Wa Le “how long shall I remain cast away 
here? Jit. until what has come am I here cast away?” (2, 66). 


(c) Wenamiin asks the prince of Byblos to allow a scribe to be sent to Smendes and 
Tentamiin to fetch payment for the wood, and adds: Nebo h Jone ney Ws 
Ane SRLS RRL hE Rack TIS KRLED IES Ti Al 

4) <” “TI will send him to them to say, Let it (the payment) be brought (hither) 
until I (shall) have gone (back) to Upper Egypt, and (then) will I cause all thy deficit 
to be brought (i.e., restored) to thee; so said I to him (7.e., such will be my message to 
Smendes)” (2, 36-7). 

(d) Wenamin has confiscated some silver which he has found, and states that he 
will hold it until the people whom he is addressing find the thief responsible for the 
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theft against himself. The passage is damaged, but there can be no doubt as to its 
correct restoration: 7.....3 CFI) We Te Nets NI em PR 
a CR BIB BOB] “ee your silver; it shall remain with [me, un]til you find 
m{y thief]” (3, 9). 

But now let us leave these four examples for the moment and, following the principle 
advocated in the second section of this article, ask ourselves how Middle Egyptian would 
have rendered “until he hears” or “has heard.” The construction =s)\." with the 
Sdmt-f form at once occurs to the mind (see my Eg. Gramm., § 407, 1), together with such 
familiar examples as =A OOS Gist “until thou hast completed four months” 
in the Shipwrecked Sailor (1. 118) or = J"Sf Bo? k Jom “until the sun has arisen 
over thy breast’? on a number of Highteenth Dynasty tomb-stones. It is undoubtedly 
a far cry from 2 )\ to waniq-cwra, but I hope, before laying down my pen, to 
make out a very good case for the essential identity of the two constructions. In study- 
ing the new Late-Egyptian story contained in Pap. Beatty II, I recently came across an 
idiom hitherto quite unknown to me: 


(e) The youth says to a certain herdsman: “Take thou such and such articles, 
Bs Be oh ® KINA SUDAN K R==)il a, and keep for me the 
bull until I have come from the town.” Pap. Beatty II, 7, 5-6. 

As to the sense there could be no possible doubt, but it was less easy to see how 
that sense could be grammatically obtained. It seemed not unlikely that |¢)*~ was 
some form of the suffix conjugation of tri “do” with the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. 
omitted as often, and I ventured to conjecture that a preceding preposition <> “until” 
was omitted or had become blended with this verb-form. As regards the verb-form 
itself, the choice seemed to lie between the sdm-f and the sdmt-f, and I inclined to the 
former on the ground that the latter would in all probability have been written 
|4)=" c. Events have proved me to be wrong, for Peet has most generously placed at 
my disposal a series of examples of | 4)*~ _¢ which all proved, on examination, to yield 
the same meaning “until” as the passage above quoted}. 


(f) “With regard to the letter which thou didst send about thy mother to the 
effect that she had died, thou saidst, ‘Let the contribution which used to be made to 
her be given to my sister, who has been a widow here for so and so many years.’ Do 
accordingly; | \ 407 1h ed A Nc (=¥ hse ve Not 
— a+. give it to her until I come and see all that ought to be done and do it for 
her.” Pleyte and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, 16, 72. 


(g) The necropolis-workpeople are striking and appeal for rations to the Mayor of 
Thebes as he passes by. The Mayor sends a message to say: 9° (fm wie dh “WR. 


NEA, Ad aos > fp Aj * 4 Ze eS Hw a sss - 
By Re eee eg (8b Se fo “behold, I give to you these 


50 sacks of spelt for (your) support until Pharaoh gives you rations.” Op. cit., 46, 16-17. 


1 Concerning these Peet had gone some little way towards discerning the truth. Commenting on the 
passage in the tale of the Doomed Prince (A) he writes (Journal, x1, 338): “I have suspected fur some time 
that there existed in L.E. a periphrasis with a form @-2-¢(er) bearing strong future meaning.” In his forth- 
coming book on the Tomb-robberies he has actually discerned the meaning “until” in the passage given 
below under (4), Iam indebted to Peet for all ny examples of #-tw with the exception of the two from the 
Beatty papyri. 

* For the last clause with mée-d compare the very similar ending of the passage from Wenaman quoted 
above in (e), 
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(kh) The doomed prince protests against the precautions taken by his father to ensure 
. . aed el Poe —— oo & 
his safety; (NW MT Na] c= 8 RoR IAS KRIS E KERN Noe 
“let me be left that I may act according to my heart(’s desire), until the god shall per- 
form what is in his mind.” Pap. Harris 500, verso 4, 12-3}. 


(it) “Robbers of this pyramid of this god who are missing concerning whom command 
was given to the high-priest of Amon-Rasonthér to have them brought and placed as 
prisoners in the dungeon of the temple of Amon-Rasonthér together with their fellow- 
robbers y= <BR ALINE 4] PEL Fe IAS | e=!_J byi | 2% until Pharaoh 
their lord has decided their punishment.” Amherst, 4, 2. 


(j) A ferryman is making a deposition about the tomb-robberies; “I ferried them 
over,” he says, “to the bank of the West-of-Né, |e! § Y.Y_7| gy | Cpe we 
and they said to me, [‘Wait here] until we come to thee.” Pap. Brit. Mus. 10054, 
recto 2, 3-4. 

On this passage Peet remarks that in the lacuna at the end of the line there may 
be several groups missing, but hardly enough to leave room for s3¢ as well as for the 
obvious “Wait here”; he further notes that -“~ for the suffix 1st plur. is common in 


the Tomb-robberies papyri. As regards this last point see mtw-n below in (m). 


(&) For this unpublished example, I give the context in Peet’s words. “An ‘enemy’ 
has just destroyed Pr-nbyt, and the Necropolis is in danger, and Mazoi from all round 
are drawn in to guard it. The hri-Msdsiw Mntw-ms is mentioned. ‘He said to the hwtiw 
of the Necropolis ees ve af si fo ANTS i olay by a\ Cra 8 <—e do 
not go up until ye have seen what will happen.’” Pap. Turin 2044, 153. 


HI 
HT 


izi eniks i x is 1g Ae 
(1) The Vizier says: “Take this woman and make her prisoner els feces Ak se 


(2s Wer — [EF |, until one can (or has been able to) get someone to accuse 
her.” Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 15, 8-9. 


(m) “Then Seth swore a great oath to God saying: || rataue bel ee yon 


FatWWQaopa Xa eee | 
\ gh ssotataes WA THI BIBS ne Rae oa fe Bs Se = 
Wi Bie 4) wake UU TS ‘They shall not give to him (scil. Horus) the kingly oftice until 
he has been cast forth together with me and we have built for ourselves some ships 
of stone.’” Pap. Beatty I, 13, 2-4. Seth swears that he will not consent to a judicial 
decision until there has been a last trial of skill between him and Horus. 


These examples prove beyond possibility of cavil that \¢)*~_o is a tense-formative 
of exactly the same kind as wante- and with exactly the same meaning. That this 
formative contains the old sdmt-f form is indicated, on the one hand by the consideration 
that Middle Egyptian employs that form preceded by — to render the notion “until,” 
and on the other hand by the similarity of the Late-Egyptian writing both here and in 
See ow SAH t+ SO \ = Mnatg-cw7M (see above, section 2). Students who may 
be sceptical as to the inherence of the preposition r “to” in )4)—~ ¢ “until” will 
perhaps be converted to my view by the use of the same verb-form preceded by the 
preposition 23 7 wa-=old &8 ya oor = 28)? in the third instance from 


Yoh <S — 


1 Previous translators have rendered “ the god will surely do what is in his heart,” see above p, 232, n. 1, 
This makes a good sense, but the rendering here given makes a better. 

® For 33¢-r see my Hy. Gramm., $179, A form r-39¢-r (cf. r-mn-m) oceurs in Pup. Mook, 2,1 (Dyn. XVID 
= d.Z,, Lxu, 106. 


30—-2 
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the story of Wenamin (c). On this showing, the forms 25 \7>¢/ and #3 \7 ein 
(a) and (b) will be mere phonetic writings of =3 Xj}! and SQ wah 


<>aei <a 


respectively, and from them it may be inferred that already in the Twenty-first Dynasty 
these forms were sounded wator and wate- as in Coptic. 


To return to | 4)" _ ¢ once again, this tense-formative may have as subject a suffix 
—> 


(Ist plur. “~~ in 7; 2nd plur. .\-, in k; implicit Ist sing. in e and f), a noun (g, 4, 4), 
or the indefinite pronoun <@ (J, m). In the case of J the writing is a strange one, but 
\ 4) _¢.e,¢ is perfectly clear in the hieratic of the Beatty papyrus, and places the 
reading in the other case beyond a doubt. The pronunciation may well have been atété 
and the triple .¢@ may be due to a desire to indicate the doubling of the syllable -té at 
all costs}. 

The history of the Egyptian equivalents of English “until he hears,” “until he has 
heard” now presents itself in a consistent logical development as follows : 


(1) In Middle Egyptian — 2{\.~ “until he has heard” is employed, with a verb- 
form which in its other uses appears as a specialized alternative of the sdm-n-f form 
(Eg. Gramm., p. xxviii, additional remarks in reference to p. 321). 


(2) In Late Egyptian, just as old .s)\\ “he has not (yet) heard” is now 
replaced by the periphrasis *.. 73 o\\ written Je|d)* o. si) “he has not (yet) 
done hearing,” so too =o#\\.- is replaced by *>2 ay, written |g AI 
with graphic suppression of the preposition?. 

(3) Rather later (Twenty-first Dynasty), the preposition — is replaced by the more 
forceful synonym #3 }\7~", old (r)-5#¢-r, Coptic wa. The resultant eo, Ses ek, 
2\)* may also be written phonetically 2% yo. ol. 

(4) The last writing indicates that watey-cwTm was the accepted pronunciation as 
early as the Twenty-first Dynasty and that the form without m is older than that with it. 


(5) In Demotic of the Persian and Ptolemaic periods a writing closely analogous to 
§3¢-tw- in Wenamiin is usual (Sethe, Burgschaftsurkunden, 42; Spiegelberg, Demotische 
Grammatik, § 148), and forms seeming to incorporate the conjunctive like 53¢-mtw- appear 
only in or towards Roman times. 


(6) The Saridic wantq-corm is thus clearly secondary, for it seems very unlikely that 
there was a form *28 = = a\\f existing in older times which then, in Coptic, 
gained a popularity as great as or greater than its rival *=4 \\~”— 2 aj. Probably 
Wantg-cwTa Is due to some contamination of watey-cwra with the conjunctive irey-cwTM 
the causes of which we are unable to discern clearly. 

' Because of its difficulties I relegate to a footnote my reference to ee 88 in a jotting on 
the verso of Sullier IV, 8 = Ey. Hier, Pap. 2nd series, Pl. 117. I hazard the conjecture that this should be 
rendered: “As to this writing, it was not finished until] I had spent the second month of summer upon it.” 
If so, both Late-Egyptian uses of the old édmt-f form, viz, (1) after Je and (2) after implicit <—, will 
here be exemplified side by side. 

2 The form ah = in Pap. Beatty I, 7, 6 (above e) is slightly abnormal, and the form irtw-tw 
discussed above is still more so. 

3 In (2) the ¢ (@@) of trtw has been omitted before the suttix a tn of the 2nd pers. plur. 


AN EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OSIRIS BRONZE 
By H. R. HALL 
With Plate xh, fig. 3. 


The photograph on Pl. xli, fig. 3, shows a fine bronze figure of Osiris, recently 
acquired by the British Museum (No. 59747), which, although of conventional type, is 
interesting. The whole effect of the figure is good, and it would be probable enough from 
this that it was pre-Saite and of a good period, more likely that of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty than any other. But it is possible to go further than this if the face is examined 
carefully. The heads of Egyptian gods were, it is well known, commonly portraits of the 
reigning king; and more or less like him, according to the vogue of accurate portraiture 
at the time. One of the periods when accurate portraiture was in vogue was the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and, if the face of this little figure is examined, I think it will be 
apparent that it is intended for a portrait of a Tuthmosid. The outline of the face and 
the delicately arched, sharply upcut nose in profile are characteristic of the family from 
the time of Tuthmosis II and Hatshepsut to that of Tuthmosis IV; and personally I 
think I can see even in this small and ordinary household god an attempt to reproduce 
the features of Tuthmosis III. In any case I think the figure must definitely belong to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. It stands 8 ins. (20'4 ems.) high. 


A PHALLIC FIGURE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate xli, figs. 1 and 2. 


I have to thank Dr. Hall for permission to publish the curious wooden figure repro- 
duced on PI. xli, figs. 1 and 2, which bears the number 60005 in the collections of the 
British Museum. It measures 6°3 inches in length, and is carved out of a cylindrical piece 
of wood which varies from 1:3 to 1-5 inches in diameter, remarkably few cuts having 
been used by the craftsman to secure quite a striking effect. 

Similar wooden figures were discovered in the “Aramaic quarter” at Elephantine by 
the German excavators, two of which are published by Honroth Rubensohn and Zucker 
in A.Z., xvi, 33, and probably our example, like them, is meant to be in a squatting 
position. The technique of execution, too, is remarkably like that of the figure in the 
left of the German photograph, and there is resemblance in yet one more point, the round 
hole which is bored just above the rounded base of the British Museum figure. According 
to the German report (op. cil., 32) this hole was for a phallus, which, though broken off in 
the two examples figured, was preserved in other specimens. 

Since the Elephantine figures were found in company with a terracotta relief of what 
may possibly be two foreign goddesses, the German article suggests that we have here 
religious relics of the mixed beliefs of the motley population from abroad who besides the 
Jewish soldiers and colonists, as we know from the famous Elephantine papyri of the 
Persian period, inhabited the Aramaic quarter at that time (op. cit., 32-33). 

tlowever that may be, on looking at our figure we are at once led by the cope-like 
appearance of its garment at the back to think of the god Ptah, but on the whole it seems 
more likely that an ithyphallic figure of Min or Amin is intended, an identification which 
is favoured by the shape of the headgear. 

To conclude, the very strong resemblance to the example published in the Zeitschrift 
tempts us, with every reservation, to see the home of our figure in the “ Aramaic quarter” 
of Elephantine, without hazarding any particular date. 
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WORKING PLAN FOR A SHRINE 
By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plate xlii, fig. 1. 


The ostracon, B.M. 412281, shown on PI. xlii, fig. 1, was found by the Egypt 
Exploration Society’s expedition to Dér el-Bahari in 1904 during the excavation of 
the mound overlying the Eleventh Dynasty temple, and was among the large collection 
of such objects presented by the Society to the British Museum. It shows a rough 
drawing of the plan of a shrine with a semi-covered (?) court, probably made by the 
architect for the builder's foreman, or by the latter for his gang. That it had this 
practical intention, and was not merely a casual sketch, seems to be indicated by the 
measurements, It thus deserves to be added to the short list of published examples of 
ancient Egyptian plans?. The style of the hieratic script suggests the very end of the 
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Fig. 1 


Eighteenth Dynasty or the beginning of the Nineteenth as the date of the drawing. 
A number of objects of this period were found in the rubbish which covered the 
Eleventh Dynasty temple. 

The interpretation of the drawing offered in the accompanying figure is tentative. 
The outer rectangle presents no difficulties, since the two main measurements are clearly 


1 Measurements: 3% ins. wide by 33 ins. 

2 See Davies, An architect's plun from Thebes, Journal, 1v, 194 ff. and the references there quoted, 
Winlock in Bull. Met. Mus. of Art, Egyptian Expedition 1921-1922, 26 ff, Gunn in Annales du Service, 
XXVI, 197, and Engelbach in Somers Clarke—Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Musonry, 46 ff. 
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indicated—“ breadth 27,” “length 27”1; but the thickness of the wall may only be guessed, 
and the precise shape of the doorways is not indicated by their representation in eleva- 
tion’. It is not even certain whether the two pairs of vertical lines which are cut short 
by the broken top edge of the ostracon indicate merely a second doorway (as in Fig. 1) 
or a passage leading to another part of the building as well. I can make nothing of the 
marks immediately south of this doorway: that on the right is apparently part of the 
plan; the other is perhaps a sign. So far the plan shows a building 27 cubits square with 
gateways in the centre of its north and south walls%, and possibly a passage extending 
northwards from the former. The problem is to interpret the plan of the smaller building 
enclosed by the main square. 

This smaller building is also rectangular; it also has two doorways in its north and 
south sides respectively and bridging the N.-S. axis as in the case of the outer construction. 
The measurements given are “breadth 6,” “length 14,” and by analogy with those of the 
larger rectangle should give us the two main measurements over all. Unfortunately a plan 
drawn to scale of a room of these measurements (Fig. 1) bears very little resemblance in 





Ns zai— Waa Ana 
Fig. 2 


general proportions to the plan on the ostracon (Fig. 2 and Pl. xlii, fig. 1). Since however 
the numbers are clear, the only alternative is to assume that one or both of the measure- 
ments are to be otherwise applied to the drawing. This is clearly impossible for the 
length; the breadth might conceivably be referred to the distance from the east wall of 
the building to the east side—or to the centre—of the doorway, but this would be a very 
artificial and illogical method of planning (bearing in mind the other measurements) and 
is only suggested by the accident that through lack of space the north doorway had to 
be represented upside down, as it were. We are therefore compelled to interpret the 
measurements in the normal and obvious way, and to explain the divergence between the 
modern and ancient representations on the general grounds that the latter is only a rough 


? The word cubit is rather an afterthought than the end of an upper line of which the beginning is lost. 

» The combination of plan and elevation in a single drawing is too well known to require further 
comment. 

* As there is no clue to the actual orientation of the buildings it is convenient to refer to the plan as 
if its upper side (as here shown) were the north. 
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sketch, with no pretensions to scale drawing; and the particular excuse that the author 
had to insert doorways into the north and south walls, which he therefore extended as 
far as he could within the limits imposed by the plan of the outer building. For it is 
quite clear from the generous spacing out of its measurements that the latter was drawn 
first and the inner building afterwards. 

The main details of the plan are now clear: a square court encloses a narrow rect- 
angular room, each having a doorway at the north and south ends astride the N.S. axis. 
The length of the inner room is in the same sense as this axis. 

There remain six small and roughly square constructions, four of which are labelled 
“columns.” In spite of the fact that in the plan three of them actually touch the wall 
of the outer court, and might therefore be taken for engaged pilasters or buttresses, the 
distinctive label seems to show that they are free-standing columns; and as such they 
are interpreted in the scale-drawing (Fig. 1). Their size and distance from the outer walls 
are entirely a matter of conjecture. They would have carried architraves running north 
and south, which with the outer walls would have supported a roof, thus forming 
colonnades on the east and west sides of the court. This would be as much in keeping 
with the general style of Egyptian architecture as to suppose that the whole space 
between the walls of the court and the inner room was roofed over; and it would 
account for the proximity of the columns to the outer walls in the plan. Nevertheless 
the precise position of these columns is the most uncertain feature of the interpretation 
offered. 

The plan cannot be identified with any known existing building at Thebes. In type, 
however, it closely resembles the sanctuary! of Hatshepsiit in the small temple at 
Medinat Haba, with the surrounding court of Tuthmosis III, which latter is only a few 
feet longer than that of the B.M. plan. Another example of the same type of cella is the 
chapel of the sacred boat of Amin in the temple of Khonsu at Karnak (C in the plan, 
Baedeker, p. 270). There, however, as in the Eighteenth Dynasty temple at Medinat 
Haba, the outer building is clearly connected in purpose with the cella, forming with it 
a corridor leading to the innermost room of the temple. On the ostracon it seems that 
the surrounding building was rather in the nature of an independent court, since it ap- 
pears to have been open to the sky except for the colonnades on the east and west sides. 
It thus resembles in miniature the outer court of the temple of Ramesses III at Medinat 
Haba. Whether the cella in the plan was actually the home of a sacred barge it is 
impossible to say. Below the sketch the author wrote an instruction for the orientation 
of the building. Unfortunately the end is lost and it is of no help to modern investigators: 
“whoever is in front of it, its west rests (? on his...),” @.e., as one stands in front of the 
building its west? would be on one’s right or left or whatever it may have been. 


1 K in Baedeker’s plan (degypten, 1929) facing p. 337. 

2 mntt is “west” rather than “right”; uty m bsh-f requires a resumptive pronoun, and can therefore 
only imply a statement with reference to the onlooker's right or left; the onlooker's orientation is entirely 
relative to the buildings, which therefore must be fixed—ce., © west” not “ right.” I owe the reading Aty 
for the sign after ’mzzt-¢ to Dr. Gardiner. 
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NOTES ON THE DATE OF SOME BUCHIS STELAE 
By H. W. FAIRMAN 
With Plate xli, fig. 2. 


The excavations of the Egypt Exploration Society in the Bucheum at Armant have 
yielded a large number of stelae recording the deaths of, and other events connected with, 
the sacred Buchis-bulls!. The accurate dating of these stelae is naturally one of the most 
important duties of the expedition. Hitherto the chief difficulty, in the case of those 
earlier than the reign of Tiberius, has been to determine whether two bulls are mentioned 
on any of the stelae. 

The inscriptions fall into two groups, connected by two stelae (Ar. 28-29. 229, 228) 
which have points in common with both groups. The earlier series comprises seven stelae 
from the reign of Nekhthorheb to that of Ptolemy V Epiphanes. The text is very short 
and straightforward, and records the date of death, the name, age, date of birth, and 
birthplace, and the date of induction of the bull (see Pl. xlu, fig. 2, Ar. 28-29. 55, bull of 
Ptolemy IIT; the name of the birthplace is omitted). The expressions for “died,” “was 
born” in all these stelae are pr-in (or pr-n)...r pt, and ms-tw-f or ms-n-tw-f. The inscription 
in each stela quite obviously only refers to one bull. The same may be said of the two 
intermediate stelae. 

The second series does not present so simple a scheme. The first two lines contain 
a date, the names and titles of the king and queen, and the name of a bull followed by 
the phrase ©“~=},s and the same date as that with which the stela began. Then 
come a short description of the bull’s induction at Thebes, the date of that ceremony, 
and the record of its arrival at Hermonthis. Finally the age of the bull is given, and 
a brief reference is made to its death and burial. The phrase used is pr b3-f r pt, and it 
should be noted that no date is given after this. In explanation of these facts it has 
been suggested that two bulls are mentioned in these inscriptions. The first date is said 
to be that of the death of the bull whose name is given, while all the remaining details 
refer to the life of a second bull, whose name is said to occur twice in each inscription. 
The new names are, (f)/it/} © (Ar. 28-29. 246); hi$o5 (Ar. 28-29. 161); f}iS$/SSG 
(Ar. 28-29. 203). 

This seems quite a reasonable suggestion until we come to examine the facts more 
closely. In the first place, the earliest date recorded is year 26 of Euergetes II (144 B.c.), and 
the latest is year 35 of Soter II (82 z.c.). It is exceedingly difficult to fit five bulls into 
this period when the combined ages of three of them amount to some 67 years, even 
though the last date is that of the induction of a bull. It is also a remarkable thing that 
in three stelae covering so short a period no bull mentioned in one stela is found in the 


other two, though each stela is supposed to contain the name of a reigning bull and its 
predecessor. 


' Full copies of all the stelae aud inscriptiuns will be given in the forthcoming memoir on the Buchenm 
and the Cemetery of the Cows. 
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These doubts are increased when the suggested names are examined. The proposed 
new bull names are in every case determined by a circle—it is not always possible to 
determine whether the sign meant is @ or ©. This fact in itself is suspicious since all other 
Buchis names are determined either by a human figure or by a bull. Moreover, the full 
form ms n N of the suggested new name only occurs once in each stela, the name reading 
n N in the other instance. The short form of the name appears immediately after the 
second date: hrw tr n mut hit-sp X n N. The full name occurs in the course of the 
description of the installation of the bull and its journey to Hermonthis: ‘‘Going in the 
barque of Amin together with the boats of all the burghers of Thebes and Hermonthis, 
prophets and priests being with him. He reached Hermonthis /— "<7 $i) icf =5” (Ar. 
28-29. 203, 11. 5-7; ef. 161, 246). Finally, if the first date on the stela is that of the 
death of a bull the phrase pr r pt should occur. In no case is this so, but we always read 
hit-sp X niswt bit Y ete. pr bh N. Neither in the Buchis inscriptions nor in the Apis 
stelae is pr alone used to express death. In the Buchis inscriptions pr r pt always occurs, 
and is common in the Apis stelae. Pr surely can only refer to the birth of a bull. 

In the face of the above facts it is difficult to see how the theory that each stela 
mentions two bulls can be maintained. We seem to be forced to the conclusion that the 
two dates at the beginning of the stelae refer to the birth of one bull only, the date of 
whose death is not given. How, then, is the supposed second name to be explained? The 
answer lies in the determinative to the ‘‘name,” for it is natural to expect the deter- 
minative of a circle after an expression of time or place. The phrases ms n N, » N are 
not the names of bulls, but contain the name of a town which is probably the birthplace 
of the bull in question. This view accords perfectly with the requirements of the stelae. 
The first occurrence of the phrase simply records the fact that the bull was born on a 
certain date in a certain town!. In the second case we find a contrast between the 
birthplace of the bull and the place in which he spent his life, and we can now translate 
the passage, “He reached Hermonthis, his living place, he having been born in N.” (ns, 
Old Perfective.) 

This view has been confirmed by two of the stelae found in the course of the 1929-30 
excavations at Armant. One of these (Ar. 29-30. B) records the death of a bull in the 
first year of a Roman emperor whose cartouches are left blank. The inscription is in three 
portions, the second of which comprises part of the late Ptolemaic formula. The whole 
stela is not without textual corruptions and therefore may not be too reliable for evidence, 
but it is significant that in the part where the Ptolemaic texts give ms n N we read 
spr-f r dwnw &me ist-f pwm cnk n sbd 2 prt hrw 12. The second stela (Ar. 29-30. C) is of 
the reign of Tiberius, and the text, which is well preserved, is a full and complete copy 
of the late Ptolemaic type. Here, after the second occurrence of the date of birth, we 
read n twnw Sm, and further on iw spr-f r iwnw Sme ist-f pw m nk ms n twnw sme. 
Twnw &me in each case is spelt 1/6. 

Assuming, therefore, that only one bull is mentioned in these inscriptions, it is now 
possible to calculate their dates. The full results will appear in the memoir on the 
Bucheum, but it is worthy of note that, whereas on the theory of two bulls no dates 
worked out satisfactorily, once it was assumed that each stela referred to one bull only 
the three late Ptolemaic stelae were found to follow one after the other without the 
interval of a day, and to connect up with the two intermediate stelae, which in their turn 
fit on to the last stela of the early group, that of Ptolemy Epiphanes (Ar. 29-30. F.), so 
that every year from 194 B.c. to 77 B.c. is accounted for. 


1 For the use of 2 instead of m cf. Junker, Grammutih der Denderaterte, 20. 
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THE TRUNCATED PYRAMID IN EGYPTIAN 
MATHEMATICS 


By KURT VOGEL 


In their article Four Geometrical Problems from the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus 
published in this Journal, xv (1929), 167-185, Gunn and Peet have made an exceedingly 
close study of the most remarkable problem of Egyptian mathematics yet known to us}, 
namely, Problem 14 of the Moscow Papvrus. This is the well known problem? in which 
for the determination of the volume of a truncated pyramid with square base the correct 


formula Pah ut ab +l?) appears to be arrived at step by step, the special values of the 


sides of the squares being 4 and 2 respectively, and the height 6. This problem, dating 
from about 1850 B.c., goes so far bevond what we otherwise know of Egyptian geometry 
in that period that we are tempted to ask® whether there may not have existed side by 
side with the practical geometry of everyday life an esoteric geometry which was the 
secret property of the priests. Gunn and Peet do not believe in any such highly developed 
geometry in the Greek sense, and although they do not refuse their admiration? to the 
high level of Egyptian mathematics evinced by this problem, they nevertheless attempt to 
give the simplest possible answer to the question ‘How did the Egyptians arrive at this 
formula for the truncated pyramid?” After reading the treatment of the first three 
problems dealt with in their article one is very much interested to see how the authors 
will answer this question: for they there express the opinion that no algebraical or even 
purely arithmetical means are admissible®, since to allow anything of this kind would be 
to give to Egyptian mathematics an abstract character wholly foreign to it®. 

One cannot refuse one’s assent to the assumption made by Gunn and Peet that the 
determination of the volume of the truncated pyramid involves a knowledge of the formula 
for the volume of the complete pyramid, for in no other way, it would seem, could the 
factor } have made its way into the formula for the truncated solid7. It is true that 4 Bh 


1 From Archibald, Bibliography of Egyptian und Bubylunian Mathematics (in Chace’s new edition of 
the Rhind Pap.), we learn (under Struve, 1930) that Problem No. 10 of the unpublished Moscow Pap. 
contains the correct formula for the surface of a hemisphere. 

2 See Archibald, op. czt., under Turaiev, 1917. 

3 Cf. Rey, La science orientule uvant les Grecs, 277-8. 


+ Gunn—Peet, op. cit., 178. > Gunn—Peet, op. cit., 169. 


* It must, however, be stated that it is no longer possible to deny to Egyptian mathematics a scientific 


character, if only in the germ. This has heen clearly established by Wieleitner, Archibald, Rey, Chace 
and others. 


" P. Lukey (Anschuuliche Summierungen der Quadratzahlen und Berechnung des Pyramideninhaltes, in 


Leitschr. f. math, u. nature. Caterr. aller Schulguttungen, LXI (1930), 145-158) has recently dealt with the 
question how the Egyptians could have discovered the formula for the truncated pyramid. In his treat- 
ment of the problem the truncated pyramid is broken up into three smaller truncated pyramids each of 


. h : 
height . The further breaking up of these and the cumbination of them into simpler bodies are based 
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(where B is the area of the base) does not actually occur in Egyptian mathematical litera- 
ture; but it may be safely assumed that this formula was known'. From the fact that 
Democritus “found’’ the formula for the pyramid we may perhaps conclude that this was 
a piece of wisdom brought from Egypt, for his visit to that country is authenticated, and 
he prides himself upon a geometrical knowledge equal to that of the Egyptians. 

Gunn and Peet have described a remarkably ingenious method of obtaining this formula 
1 Bh for the pyramid. They imagine a right prism (see Fig. 5, p. 181) made of Nile mud 
and cut into pieces by various sections made with a string. In this way a pyramid and 8 
tetrahedra can be produced, 4 of which last can be united to form a pyramid identical 
with the pyramid produced by the sections. The authors suppose finally that the equality 
of each of these two pyramids with the sum of the 4 remaining tetrahedra was established 
by weighing, it being thus found that the volume of a pyramid was } of that of the 
original prism. Now it can hardly be maintained that the method here described is a very 
simple one®. I do not believe it was the method employed, for a number of essentially 
simpler ones lie at our disposal. For instance, if the possibility of weighing is to be 
admitted, the weight of a pyramid could by this means have been directly compared with 
that of the corresponding prism. If on the other hand the use of clay models is envisaged, 
it would have been possible in this plastic material to transform the pyramid into a prism. 
Another method is perhaps still more probable, namely that of counting the number of 
stones in a pyramid and in a prism with equal height and base respectively, or of 
demolishing a small pyramid® and with its stones building on the same base a prism, 
whose height would be found to be 4 that of the pyramid. In this last method the 
slanting stones on the face would of course prejudice the accuracy of the result. A good 
method for determining the volume of solids of irregular shape is given by Heron, the 
preserver of Greek and Egyptian tradition: the solid whose volume is to be determined 
is immersed in a tank of water, and the water which overflows determines the desired 
volume‘, 

Which, if any, of these methods, or what others the Egyptians actually used may never 
be known. One thing alone seems certain, namely that it was mechanical; for this very 
formula is quoted by Archimedes, who himself made a number of discoveries on mechani- 
cal lines, as an example of the truth that the same cre:lit is due to him who first enounces 
a proposition, even without proof (in this case Democritus), as to him who first produces 
a proof of the proposition (in this case Eudoxus)*. The high worth set here upon practical 
geometry is the more justified since the striving after knowledge which gives rise to such 
attempts is already scientific in character. 

In order to obtain the volume of the truncated pyramid itself the authors again make 
use of a model made of Nile mud. The solid is divided into nine pieces by means of 


vn the assumption that the pyramids were built as “step-pyramids,” and the steps afterwards filled up. 
This was, however, not the method of building. See L. Borchardt, Die Hatstehung der Pyramid, 
Berlin, 1928, 

1 The determination of the material needed to build a pyramid in itself demands a knowledge of this 
formula. Cf. the second technical problem (number of men needed to transport an obelisk) in Pap. 
Anastasi I (Archibald, Bibliography, under Gardiner, 1911). 

2 Gunn—Peet, op. cit., 181, n. 1, penultimate line. 

3 The Moscow truncated pyramid itself with its height of 6 cubits is a very modest structure. 

4 Heron, Metr., 11,20. A method of determining the volume of solids of irregular form described in the 
same chapter shows that models in plastic clay were then, if not earlier, in use. 

5 Archimedes, Method (ed. Heiberg, 428-431). Cf. too De spi. et cyl. ed. Heiberg, 5). 
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sections at right angles to the plane of its base (see Figs. 2-4, pp. 179-180). These pieces 
can be combined to form a parallelepiped ubh and a pyramid 3(«— b)?h, and in this way the 
following formula is obtained}: V = abh +4(a—b)?h. This formula has now to be reduced 
to the form in which it occurs in the papyrus; this can be done at once by anyone who 
knows “algebra,” but by no one else. We have only to “take out of the bracket” the 


h 3 . : Ah : 
factor : to obtain the intermediate formula V = (3ab + (a — 6)" 5. Without algebra, how- 


ever, that is to say, without the * application of arithmetical operations to combinations 
of quantities of various kinds?” (here pure numbers and space quantities), the conscious 
taking out of the factor # and the reduction to the denominator 3 are impossible, at any 
rate in the general formula. The Egyptian could of course employ the law of taking out 
factors or of reducing to common denominator without difficulty in the case of particular 
numbers; but here, as the authors rightly insist?, it is a question not of a particular case 
but of a general formula. How could it have been seen, for example, that the 24 which 
arises out of the first term of {4-2 + 4(4—2)?|6 when the 3 is taken out was to be resolved 
into 1648? All the developments in question must, as the authors themselves agree, 
have been performed on the general formula, and, if this is so, what we have before us is 
pure mathematics and algebra, the use of which Gunn and Peet from the outset deny to 
the Egyptians. 

Lastly the intermediate formula had to be reduced to its final form’. The transformation 
of the factor 3ub + (u — Lb? into a? + ub + L? which is necessary for this purpose was, according 
to the authors, carried out by a geometrical comparison of areas in a drawing made to 
scale or directly from figures cut out of papyrus®. If we are to suppose that this trans- 
formation, not in itself the least necessary, was carried out in this way, then we must see 
in the striving after the simplest algebraical form of expression which it betrays one more 
incontrovertible proof of the fact that Egyptian mathematics was by no means purely 
concrete in character. 

If, however, we are not prepared to agree with the explanation here outlined we are 
bound to ask ourselves the further question what simpler method can be proposed, for the 
fact remains that the Moscow papyrus gives the formula for the volume of a truncated 


pyramid as (4.4 4+4-2+42-2) :. Before I offer a new suggestion I should like to go further 


afield and cast a glance over all that is to be found concerning our problem in the ancient 
sources, including under this head not only the truncated pyramid but the closely related 
truncated cone. 

With regard to the volume of the pyramid there is nothing to be found in Egyptian 
sources. Problems Nos. 56-59 of the Rhind Papyrus deal with the relation between the 
height of a pyramid, half the side of the base, and the inclination of a face (seked is the 
batter per 1 cubit vertical height). We are told that Thales determined the height of the 
pyramid by measuring a shadow. It is not until Democritus (fifth century B.c.) that 
the formula | Bh first appears, as mentioned above, a formula whose accuracy was proved 
50 years later by Kudoxus by means of a method of exhaustion proof. Euclid too in the 


' The resulution given mm Heron (ef. further p. 245 below) 1s based on entirely different sectious. 

* Hankel’s definition, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in Alterthum und Mittelalter, 195. 

* Gunn— Peet, op. eit., 178, n. &. 

‘The further developments likewise © by very simple means”) are due to Engelbach. See Gunun— 
Peet, op. ett., 182, n. I. 

> (runn—Pert, op. cit., 183. 
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twelfth book of his Elements deals with the volume of pyramids and cones, but without 
giving examples’. These are found, however, in large numbers an.1 worked out in the 
most various ways in the works of Heron, in whom Greek, Egyptian and Babylonian 
tradition seem to meet. Here too appear for the first time in Greek mathematics formulae, 
a.e., methods of working out the volume of truncated pyramids an! cones. These are 
collected in the following paragraphs together with what is known on this subject from 
non-Greek ancient mathematical sources. We shall divide the material into correct (A) 
and incorrect, 7.e., approximate (B), formulae. 


A. 

1, The volume of the truncate:! solid can be determined as the difference of two com- 
plete solids without further special formulae, so long as one can first, by means of a 
proportion, work out the height of the pyramid or cone needed to complete it. This 
method is enounced by Heron in Metrica, 1, 7, “as a general proposition” (ca@oXov) for 
every truncated pyramid, and in Metrica, u, 10 transferred to the determination of 
the truncated cone (cf. also Metrica, 111, 20-22). The same method is employed by 
Alhwarazmi (Rosen, The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa, 1831, 83-84) in his problem 
concerning the truncated pyramid (square base and top, with the sides a=4, b=2 and 
the height h = 10). 

2. A special formula? for the volume of the obelisk (a wedge-shaped body with a 
batter), which is closely related to the truncated pyramid, is developed by Heron in 
Metrica, u, 8. Here a Bwpionos (Ster., 1, 68) with rectangular but not similar base and 
top (let the sides of the rectangles be 1, v2 and dy, b, respectively) is broken up by means 
of sections parallel to two of the side faces into four solids, whose content is comprised in 
the important formula*® 


V= {4 (y+ by) 2 3 (tg + be) + ¥ (ay — by) + $(atg- by) h. 
When the base and top are square and not rectangular the obelisk becomes a truncated 
pyramid, and the formula takes the simplified form 
V=id(at+ by} + {d(a—b?- dh, 

which is use in a number of examples‘. This last formula can also be extended to the 
truncated cone; this is shown in Metrica, 11, 9, where the connexion between truncated 
cone and truncated pyramid is very clearly brought out by the drawing. The circles 
(diameters D and d) are circumscribed by squares. Correspondingly, in the working out 
the formula is first exactly followed and the transition to the truncated cone accomplished 


Tr 


by multiplying by the proportional factor 4 (= a Thus the formula now reads®: 


Va[p Dea}? + ig D—ay-)- td 


1 Buclid in Book xu of his Elements (Chap. 7) gives an independent proof of the volume of the pyramid 
by means of the resolution of a prism into three pyramids. Cf the “modern” proof of Gunn—Peet, 
op. eit., 181, n. 1. 

2 Set out in full in Heath, A History of Greek Muthemutics, U1, 382. 

3 The numerical values of aj, a2, 6,, bg, and / are here: 20, 12, 16, 3, 10; in Ster, 1, 34: 20, 14, 4, 2, 
24; in Ster., u, 68: 24, 16, 12, 8, 50. 

4 The problems in Ster., 1, 32 and u, 58 take for a, 6 and A the values 10, 2 and 7. Srer., 1, 33 and 
Mens., 42 take 28, 4 and 4/63. 

5 In Heron, Ster., 1, 17 we find for D, d and / the values 28, 4 and 9; in Meer, 1, 9 the values 20, 12 


and 10. In Ster., 1, 38 a proportional factor (4+ ,5), giving for <3 the value 24, is employed, and by this 


a 
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The same formulae for truncated pyramid and cone also occur in an unpublished 
papyrus in Vienna! except that is given the value 3 instead of 32. From the formula 
given above for the truncated pyramid with square base it would not be difficult to derive 


the formula of the Moscow papyrus V = (a? + ab + 6) . by simple but again “algebraical” 


transformations, yet it does not occur in Heron?. On the other hand the corresponding one 
for the truncated cone does, though it is neither deduced nor proved. It appears in Stereo- 


metrica, 1, 16, in the form? 
A ll 


Wr os 2 2 see Big oes 
V=(D?+ 2+ Dd) say: 

With this example we may leave the correct formulae in Heron and pass on to the 
equally unproven—and in this case unprovable—approximation formulae. They clearly 
arose out of the necessities of practical life—determination of the content of baskets, tubs, 
tree trunks, dykes, etc.—and go back in part to Babylonian sources‘. 


B. 


In all cases an approximation to the volume of the truncated solid is made by means 
of a prism or cylinder. Two main cases are here to be distinguished: 

1. The solid with which comparison is made has as base the section half-way between 
top and bottom (mean section). 

The formulae reached on this assumption are derived from the correct formulae dealt 
with above by neglecting their second terms. The approximation formulae are neverthe- 
less prior to the correct, and there is no reason for regarding them as conscious abbrevia- 
tions of these®. In Heron, Ster., 1. 25, we find the approximation formula in question for 
the opyvioxos, identical with the above-mentioned Bwpicxos, namely ® 


V = {3 (ay + dy) $ (ae + be)} -h. 


For the case when the base is square this formula appears in Brahmagupta’ as a rule 
“designed for practical use” in the following form: 


V={h(a+b))?-h. 


means the transition from square to equilateral triangle is achieved. Met», m1, 6 and 7 are further 
examples of a truncated pyramid on a triangular base. 

CA Archibald, Bibliogr., prefatory note. I must here express my thanks to Dr. H. Gerstinger of the 
Vienna Nationalbibliothek for putting photographs of the papyrus at my disposal. 


Pad yn i ITE h : 
2 The general formula V=(G4Gq+ OF first occurs in Leonardo of Pisa. 


* For {}- we have here $3. For D, d and / we find in Ster,, 1, 16 the values 6 (Heiberg gives 7),2 and 
4; Ster., u, 25 has 10, 5 and 6}. In this problem the factor 14 has clearly been omitted. 

1 A. Hertz (Les débuts de lu yéométrie, in Ker. de synthése hist., XLVIE(1929), 34) speaks of a spear-point 
of electruin in the form of a truncated pyramid from a grave of the First D ynasty of Ur. 

5 See Heath, op. ecit., U1, 333. 

® The values of 7,, a@,, 0), b: and h are 7, 6, 5, 4, 25. 

7 For the Indian mathematics here concerned see H. Colebrooke, A lgebra with Arithmetic and 
Hensurution trom the Sunserit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara, London, 1817; M. Rangacarya, The 
Ganitu-Sdra-Sangruha of Mahdavirdedrya, Madras, 1912. The three Indian rules are to be found in 
Colebrooke, op. cit., 312-3. The rule for practical use is called in Brahmagupta Vyavaharica and in 
Mahavira Karmintika ; the rough rule is called in B, Autra and in M. Aundra ; the correct rule is called 
in B. Stikyma, 
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A further example is also to be found in old Babylonian mathematics, where the 
volume of a siege-work is by means of the same method of approximation worked out as 
an obelisk with trapezia as base and top!. For the determination of the truncated cone 
the same method is still more frequently employed. If instead of a truncated cone a 
cylinder is constructed with the section half-way up for its base, the volume is found to 
be, if the mean diameter 1(D + d) be denoted by d,, and 7 taken as 22 


Ved,2-H-h. 


“2, 
4 


In Heron we find a number of problems in which this formula is employed to determine 
the volume of tubs, pitchers, columns, etc.2 Side by side with this, however—and this 
seems to me particularly worthy of attention—appears a second and clearly older version 
of the same formula. The difference between them lies in the fact that in the latter the 
volume is obtained not as a function of the diameter or in particular the mean diameter 
but as a function of the circumference. If we denote the mean circumference $(C +c) by 
Cm, then the formula employed by Heron in Ster., 11, 12 becomes 


1 
V= Cua ‘ 


ie . h. 


ae “Ay or y)2- 
The values here are C = 9483, c=8/, and h=24. The expression which occurs here and in 
various places in Heron (Geometrica, 17) for the area of the circle is in my opinion of 
Babylonian origin, for, if we take for 7 the Babylonian value 3, we obtain for the circle 
precisely the formula A = ;{;c? which Struve has shown to have been used in Babylonian 
mathematics? and which also occurs in Heron (Mensurae, 9). To this last form may 
perhaps refer the remark of Heron concerning the improvement of the formula (é«eaus) 
by Patrikios, and the comment “For the ancients did not take the mean value? of the two 


diameters.”” The same formula V =c,,?- us occurs later in the Berlin papyrus P. 11529°, 


as well as in the Akhmim papyrus®. In the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 470 it appears’ in the 
form 1-¢-4-¢-h, t€., deh. 


1 Quneiform tablet No. 85194 of the Brit. Mus., dating from 2000 B.c. See, too, Archibald, Biblio- 
graphy, under Ungnad, 1916. A similar siege-work (rampart) is worked out in Mahavira (Rangacarya, 
op. cit., 269). 

2 The values of D, d and / in these various problems are as follows (the references are all to the 
Stereometrica) : 1,15 ; 10, 4 and 30. 1,21; 3 (?), 23 (2%) and 21. 1, 51 and um, 7; 5, 3} and 6. 1, 52 and 1, 
8 and 9; 8,6 and 10. 11,10; 3, 23 and 24. 11, 22; 4,3, Anot given. U, 24; 3, 2} and 6. 

3 Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik, 1929, 86. Tropfke (Gesch. der Elementar- 
mathematik, vir2), who sees in the Geometry of Heron “a good example of Egyptian achievement” 
(pp. 4 ff.), regards the approximate value mean section x height as an old Egyptian formula (pp. 5 and 23). 
Probably, however, it originated in Babylonia. 

4 This is the translation I would give to @s&av (Heron, Ster., 1, 21) instead of Heiberg’s “add,” for 
which the Greek generally uses ovvridévae or mpooriBéva, It is precisely by a process of combination 
(mixing) that a mean value is here obtained just as in the case of goods of varying quality. For a further 
treatment of mean values by Patrikios see below p. 249. 

8 See Archibald, Bibliogr., under Schubart, 1916. Here C=7 cubits, c=5, and 4=20 finger-breadths (°). 
Instead of J the papyrus gives 3, and there are other mistakes. 

6 See Archibald, Bibliogr., under Baillet, 1892. Here C=20, c=12, h=6}. For 7, we here find 3! 

7 See Archibald, Bibliogr., under Grenfell—Hunt, 1903. D, @ and & have the values 24, 12 and 18. 
The formula given by Borchardt (Altagyptische Zeitmessung, in Bassermannu—Jordan, Die Gesch. d. Zeit- 
messung u. d. Uhren, 11), namely V=A-3(}(R+7)}, which is also taken over by Struve (op cit., 87), does 
not actually occur in this form in the text, though it does occur there in a form from which this can 
easily be derived. Archibald indicates the connexion correctly in his Bibliogr. 
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bottom surfaces is taken as base of the solid with which comparison is made. The formula 
obtained in this way, which is used only in a few cases, is, for the truncated pyramid, 
V=h(4+0)-h. 
It occurs in Heron, Ster., 11, 17 and 591, and also in Brahmagupta, where it is given as the 
“rough solution®.”” For the truncated cone it can be shown to have been known in 
Babylonian mathematics in the form J’= 4(/,C0?7+ 540%)-h, where once again occurs the 
treatment of a circle as a function of its circumference, referred to above. When the 
upper surface is equal to 0, 2.e., when the truncated pyramid becomes a pyramid, the 
volume becomes } Bh, where B is the area of the base. This very rough approximation ig 
found in Aryabhata‘; it reminds us of the late Egyptian method of regarding triangles as 
limiting forms of four-sided figures and working them out with the formula 
S(u+0)-d(c+d). 

We have now completed the list of examples® of truncated pyramids and cones in 
ancient mathematical literature; [ would only add that in Brahmagupta a third “correct” 
formula®, corresponding to the solution of the Moscow papyrus, is very ingeniously brought 
into connexion with the two other approximation formulae. 

If we leave out of account the Moscow papyrus we may draw two conclusions from the 
examples we have considered. In the first place we have seen that, unlike the correct 
solutions, which first occur in Heron, the approximation formulae go back to ancient 
Babylonian times. It has in addition transpired that though the theory of the subject 
had in the meantime reached correct expressions for the volumes, these approximation 
formulae still continued to be used, though probably only as rules for practical work, out 
of which indeed they had sprung. 

Before we make up our minds to see in the formula of 
the Moscow papyrus an absolutely correct solution of unknown 
origin of the problem, in contrast to the various approximation 
methods—in which case it would fall completely outside the 
time limits here dealt with—we must ask whether or no 
among the Egyptians there occurred in everyday life truncated 
pyramids from which a formula might have been developed. 
To this question we must answer Yes, for, not to mention 
heaps of earth and excavations, which would deserve considera- 
tion under this head, many pyramids have along their edges a 
series of such truncated pyramids, of particularly simple form in 
that two of the sides are at right angles’ (Fig. 1). One would 
be inclined to expect that this simple special case would lead 
to a particularly easy formula, from which by a generalization, 


2. In a second approximation formula the arithmetic mean between the top and 





1 Where a, land & are 3, 2 and 8 and 16, 6 aud 373, respectively. 


2 Chon. 7 on p, 246. 
8 Struve, op, ctt., 87 with C=4, e=2 and A=6. 
4 op ~ ve 2 . a qf . é 7 vy ,, > Q7 y s 2 
Rodet, Lecons de.caleul @Aryubhata (Journ, asiutique, 1879, XIII, 398). C. Miller (Die Mathematik: 
der Sulrasitra, iu lbh. aus d. math. Sem. der Hamburgischen Cniv., Vo (1929), 174) regards this passage as 
. a : . . > id : — 
incorrectly read or interpreted. Another incorrect approximation is found in Alhwarazmni (Rosen, op. cit 
7 * 3 
84); there we are told to take |} (Dd? in order to get the base. 
5 It makes no claim to completeness, 5 Cf p. 246, n. 7 
oe > p. 246, n. 7. 
* Compare, in Borchardt, Die Entsteh ung der Pyramide, Plate 2, the corner-stone in the south-west 
corner, a truncated pyrainid on a rectangular base. 
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even if an unproved one, the form in question could be derived. Yet this is not the case, 
as a little consideration will show, for the formula which here occurs (see Fig. 1) is again 
V={P+b(a—b)+(«—byP-4)-h, and in order to reduce this to the required form 


(a? + ab + 0?) e we should have to assume all the arithmetical and algebraical knowledge 


described above. In this way we come no nearer to the solution of our problem, and 
I therefore throw out for discussion an entirely different suggestion. 

The approximation formulae, which, as we saw, can be traced back to the earliest 
times, showed that the volume of the truncated pyramid could be dealt with by approxi- 
mation to the prism in various ways, all of which assumed some kind of arithmetic mean. 
Now the thought may have occurred to someone that a better approximation could be 
reached if the mean of three surfaces were taken instead of the two (top and bottom). 
If to the two squares vu? and l? we add the rectangle ab formed by taking a side from each 
of the two squares, then one third of the sum of the three surfaces would give the required 
corrected value for the base of the figure of comparison, whose “formula” is thus at once 
determined as 4 (u?+ab+?)-h. The fact that the factor } is here separated from / in no 
way tells against my suggestion, since the law of commutation was perfectly well known 
to the Egyptians in a particular case, though not as an algebraical principle’, In the 
formula of Alhwarazmi for the truncated pyramid mentioned above 4 is, in exactly the 
same way, connected with the surface and not with the height. 

The process of forming an arithmetic mean out of more than two terms is known to us 
from other examples. In Heron, Mensurae, 59, a mean of four terms is taken, and the 
process described in his Geometrica (xx1, 26, ed. Heiberg, 387) of working out an area by 
the use of an arithmetic mean of three quantities, } (7 +5 +3), is attributed? as a theorem 
to that very Patrikios to whom, as we saw above, an improvement of the approximation 
formula for the volume of the truncated cone is ascribed. In the next section of the 
Geometrica and by the Indian mathematicians the process is extended to any required 
number of terms. Thus, for example, in Mahavira (Rangacarya, op. cit., 263) “The sum 
of the depths (measured in different places) is divided by the number of places.””. When 
further we find in Bhascara (Colebrooke, op. cif., 98) a mean of six terms, consisting of 
the top and bottom surfaces and four times the mean section, we must attribute it to the 
same striving after an improvement of the result as is evinced by the Moscow papyrus. 

We have two alternatives. If we see in the formula of 1850 B.c. the correctly derived 
formula for the truncated pyramid then we must allow to the Egyptians, side by side 
with a highly developed art of experiment, the arithmetical-algebraical equipment 
necessary to such a derivation in its full extent. On the other hand if my suggested 
explanation be accepted we are no longer compelled to attribute to the Egyptians con- 
structions and mental processes outside their ken. This remarkable problem will then be 
fully in place in a treatise of this date as an example of how men, while consciously 
striving after accurate knowledge though still working on the lines of the research indicated 
by Archimedes, succeeded in dealing with the problems of everyday life. 


1 Compare, for example, in problem No. 61 of the Rhind Papyrus, lines 2 and 3. 
2 In Ster., 11, 52 Heron takes as the mean of three quantities 4 () (@+4)+¢} instead of } (e+ b-be). 
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I, BrBricat. 

(«) Old Testament. 

H. A. Saxpers, .f newly discovered leaf of the Freer Psalter, appears in H.7.R., xxu (1929), 391-3, and 
gives the text of Ps. 146. 9—148. 1. 

G. Sopay, The Book of Proverbs (cf. Journul, xv (1929), 262), is reviewed by C. Scumipt in O.L.Z. 
XXXII (1930), 25-8, 

H. 8S. Genmay, The Suhidie and Bohuiric Versions of the Book of Daniel, appears in the Journal of 
Bib. Lit., XuV1 (1929), 279-330. 

W. Tint, Die Achmimische Version (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 262), is reviewed by P, P(zErsRs) in A.B., 
XLVIL£ (1929), 399-400. 

SANDERS-Scu mT, Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection (cf. Jouraal, xv (1929), 262), is reviewed by 
R. NASIMBENE in .ltheaaewm, VI (1928), 264-8, and by H. I. Benn in Classical Rev., xuttt (1929), 89-90. 

(6) New Testament. 


M J. Lecrance, Un nouceau papyrus éeangélique, appears in Rev, Bibl., xxxvut (1929), 161-72, and 
deals with Michigan, No. 1570, published by H. A. Sanpers, Eurly Papyrus of the Gospel of Matthew, in 
LT R.,, Xt& (1926), 215-26, 

W. Tint, Bin Fagyumisches Acta-Fragment, appears in Muséon, Xutt (1929), 193-6, and gives text, 
notes, and translation of Acts 16. 6-9 and 13-14 from Heidelberg Universitiitsbibl., 662. It is reviewed by 
QO. Eissretpr in 2.2. (NLP. vi), (1929), 1468-9. 


I], ApocrypHa, Grostic, ETc. 


A. MIncana, Woodbrook Studies, Fasc. 6, Apocalypse of Peter, in Bull. Joh. Rylaads Libr., x1v (1930), 
182-297, introduction (182-9), translation (189-241), and text (242-297). This apocalypse is an original 
composition in Arabic, but is based on Coptic sources (p. 184), from which also an Ethiopic text was taken. 

The earlier faseicules (cf. Journi?, xv (1929), 262-3), so far as published in 1928, are reviewed by 
D. Mareorroura in JAAS, (1930), 149-52. 

A.D. Nock, Greek Mayical Papyri, in Journal, xv (1929), 219-35, shows that these papyri often 
contain a inystic element akin to the teaching of the Pistis Sophia. 

C. Scumipt, DPestix Sophia (cf Journal, xt (1925), 321), is reviewed in Bilychnis, xvi (1929), 280-1, 

F.C. Borkirr, Religion of the Manichees (cf. Journal, x1 (1926), 307) 


, is discussed in Bilychnis, xvut 
(1929), 283-4. 


' ; Ill. Lrrvureicar. 
(a) & uchologion 


A.D. Nock, Liturgical No 


tes: On the Anaphoru of Serapion,; on the Diduche, pono Onze, ete., appears in 
JTS, XXX (1930), BSE-95, 
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J. M. Harven, The dnaphoras of the Ethiopic Liturgy, Lond, (1928), 1v, 136, is reviewed by J. Srtox 
in A.B., xLvu (1929), 405-6. 

H. Lretzmann, Hin liturgischer Papyrus (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 263, is noticed by F. Z(UcKER) in B.Z., 
xxvil (1927), 178-9. 

H. Fucus, Die Anaphora d. monoph. P. Jéhannin I (cf. Journal, x11 (1927), 252), is reviewed by 
8. Eurincer in Theol. Rev., xxvii (1928), 463-6. 


(6) Lectionaries, Synaxaria, ete. 


A, Baumsrark, Die Quadragesimale Alttestamentliche Schriftlesung des koptischen Ritus, in Oriens 
Christianus (1929), 37-58, is a very complete analysis of the O.T. lessons used in the Coptic rite. 

W. Buper, Book of Saints (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 264), is reviewed by P, P(EerERS) in A.ZB., XLVIL 
(1929), 120-2. 

(ce) Hymns. 

A. Baumstark, Drei griechische Passionyesunge Agyptischer Lituryie, in Oriens Christ. (1929), 69-78, 
deals with both Greek and Coptic forms. 

D. O'Leary, The Difnur (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic Church, Part 111, Lond, (1930), vii, 61-6, con- 
tains the hymns for the months Bashons, Baouneh, Abib, Mesre, and the days of Nasi, and some hymn 
fragments preserved in the Bristol Museum. ‘The previous part (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 264) is reviewed 
by P. P(gprers) in d.B., xLvit (1929), 119-20. 


(ad) Various, 


H. Linssex, GEO ZOTHP, in Juhrd. f. Liturgie, vit (1928), 1-75, suggests that P. Oxy. 405 is 
liturgical, 


IV. Caurce LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY. 

(a) Patres A postolict. 

R. van Deemrer, Der Hirt des Hermus, Apokalypse oder Allegorie? Delft (1929), Vit, 167, is reported, 
but I have not been able to see a copy. It was reviewed by S. GREYDANUS in Gereformeerd theologisch 
Tijdschrift, Aalten, XXX (1929), 140-1. 

C. Scumipt, Studien zw den Pseudo-Clementinen (Die ilteste romische Bischofsliste und die Pseudo- 
Clementinen), appears in Texte u. Untersuch., xvi, 1, Leipzig (192Y), 398. It is reviewed by H. Kocw in 
Theol. Lit. Zeit. rv (1929), 483-7. 

C. H. Turner, Votes on the Apostolic Constitutions, ut. The Text of the Eighth Book, in J.T.S., XXX1 
(1930), 128-41. Parts 1 and 11 were published some 14 or 15 years ago, and the author now resumes his 
subject. He is directly concerned with the Greek text, but necessarily refers to the SaCidic. 


(b) Patristic Literature. 

Cu. Martin, Une homélie De Poenitentia de Sévérien de Gabula, in Rh. HLE., XXvt (1930), 331-43, deals 
with a homily which is not connected with that bearing the same title in H. pr Vis, Humélies coptes de 
la Vaticane (1922). 

G. D. Paun, Hin Bruchstiich des Oriyines uber Genesis i. 28, Giessen (1928), 35 and one plate, has been 
reviewed by F. Z(ucker) in B.Z., xxvii (1929), 429, and by B. Capenie in Mee. de theol. anc, et méd. 
(1929), 522. 

L. Tu. Levort, 8. Athanase: Sur la virginité, in Muséon, Xu (1929), 197-275, deals with a passage 
from 8. Athanasius contained in Paris cupte 1317, ff. 90-113: 78, ff 58-61: 1317, £135, part of the same 
volume as the four leaves of Fonds Borgia in Zoega, cexlv, 197-212, introduction ; 213-39, text : 240-64, 
translation : 265-9, Suppl. I. Nouveau frag. de la 1¢ pseudo-Clémentine, amongst the fragments at Paris 
bound together as “ CEuvres de Chenoute” (Paris copte 1307, tf. 101-102): 269-72, Suppl, IL La citation 
de S. Athanase par Chenoute, Paris copte 1317, f. 26, which covers the last third of Leipoldt’s text (111, 
p. 108) and the first two-thirds of the Brit. Mus. text: 273-4, note on this citation: 275, addenda et 
corrigenda. 

R, Lorent, De Eyyptische Kerkordeniny en Hippolytus can Rome, Haarlem, 1929, 188, is a dissertation 
for a doctorate at Leyden. Reviewed by J. A. Ropinsoy, in J.7.S., Xxxi (1930), 93-5, and by H. V. Meysoost 
in Museum, XXXVU (1930), 84-5. 

I. Meirort, Das Platonismus bei Clemens Alexundrinus, Tiibingen (1928), 93. It is noticed in Bilychuis, 
XVIII (1929), 277-9. 
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(ce) Literury History. 

Amongst the announcements of “Der sechste Deutsche Orientalistentag” held at Vienna on 10-14 June 
may be noted Section v, which deals with the Christian East. On Friday, 13 June, G. Grar read a paper 
on “ Die Litteratur der Kopten in der arabischen Zeit.” No other papers announced seem to have direct 
bearing on Coptic studies. 

The new fascicule of CaBroL-LectERcQ, Diet. @urchéologie chrét., vit (1930), 1599-1635, contains an 
article on Littérature copte by D. O'LEARY. 

V. Hisrory. 

() General, 

H. I. Be, Judea u. Griechen (of. Journal, xiut (1927), 254), is reviewed by P. P(eeTERs) in u1.8., XLVII 
(1929), 404-5), and in 4. Roman Stud., XVUL (1929), 127. 

B. J. Kipp, Churehes of Eustern Christendom (cf. Journal, XV (1929), 266), is reviewed by J. Spton in 
A.B, xuvi (1929), 114-15. 

Pb. Henprix, De Alex. Haeresiurch Basilides (cf. Journal, xt0 (1927), 252), is reviewed by C. Backvis 
in Byzuation, tv (1929), 641-4. 

Several works deal with the history of the church of Abyssinia, which has a close bearing upon the 
Coptic Church. J. B. CouLBeaux, Histuire politique et religieuse de 0 Abyssinie, Paris, 1929, 3 vols. 1, 27+ 
396; 11, 493; m1, plates. 

Tu. S. pt S. Derois, Etiopia Francescanu net docuimenti det sec. evit e cviii, Quaracchi, 1928, 2 vols. in 
one, clix + 493, is a work concerned with later history of Franciscan intercourse with the Abyssinian church, 
It is reviewed by F. Witicox in 2.H.#., xxv (1930), 162-4. 

H. Mippieron-Hyarr, The Church of Abyssinia, Lond. 1928, 302, is reviewed by C. Dumont in Rev. 
des set. phitus, et théol., Paris, xv (1929), 711-12, by E. Lrrrmawn in 0.2.Z., xxx11 (1929), 669-72, and 
by J. Srton in Musdon, xi (1929), 126-7. 

An article, Heform in the Coptic Church, by F. F., appeared in The Church Times for 16 May, 1930, 623. 
It describes the Coptic Church as by no means moribund. There are at present 18 diocesan bishops under 
the Patriarch: 1m Cairo there are 58 churches, 

In Caprou-Leciercy, Dict. @arch. chret. et de lituryie, 1x, the article Listes épiscopales, contains (viii) 
Liste @’Alerundrie (1250-1), which makes use of Copt:c as well as other material and gives a very full 
bibliography. 

A brief article in Orieate moderno, X (1930), 38, describes a journey of the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria to Abyssinia, and another (7d., 91) relates his return. 

(b) Hugiography. 

E. A, W. Buber, George of Lyddu (vol. xx of Luzac’s “Text and Trans.” series), Lond. 1930, xviii, 284, 
210, 13 plates, 5 illust. (separately, trans, xviii, 284, plates, illust.). “A study of the cultus of St. George 
the Megalomartyr in Abyssinia.” 

P. F. pe’ Cava.iert, Vote ayiograjiche, fasc. vii, Rome (1928), tv, 254. Includes notes on the Forty of 
Sebaste. 

W. E. Crust, Colluthus, the Martyr and his name, in B.Z., XXX (1930), 323-7. Analysis of the martyr’s 
passion, notice of two encomia with reference to healings, etc. examination of the various forms of the 
name in Greek, Coptic and Arabic. C. shows that the equation Koddovos = KEAAOTHE can be accepted. 
The demotic names Ksluds, Gllud? on certain bi-lingual mummy labels have KoAAovfos as Greek 
transcription. 

FF. Haukiy, Les civs grecques de S. Pachéme, m A.B, xiv (1929), 376-88, Very important study, 
directly bearing on the Coptic lives. ‘‘Sans parler des textes orientaux (en copte, sahidique, et bohairique, 
en arabe et en syriaque), il nous reste en grec tout un dossier pachomien ” (376). 

A. H. Krappe, La leygenda di S. Eustuchio, Aquila (1928), 38, reviewed by P. GRosJEAN in A.B., XLVII 
(1929), £15-16, The reviewer regards the work as lacking in critical accuracy. 

A. H. Kraprs, Lu vision de Saint Busile et lu légende de la mort de Cemp. Julien, in Rev. belye de 
phil. et Whist., vir (1928), 1029-34. 

P. P(zerers), La passion de S. Pansophios @tlerundrie, in A.B, x~vir (1929), 307-37, has no bearing 
on Coptic studies, 

E. Scuwartz, Cyril und der Monch Victor, in Wiener Ak. Wiss, (Phil.-Hist. K1. ceviii, No. 4), (1928), 51- 
An important study about the dubiously historical archimandrite of Tabennesi who is known only from 
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the Coptic texts of the acts of the Council of Ephesus. 8. proves the existence of a Victor, who may have 
been the original of the Coptic legend. 

Co~man-Norton, Pulludit Diuloyus de Vita 8. Lounnis Chrysostoimi, Camb, (1928)...... is reviewed by 
E. C. Butter, in J.7US., xxx (1929), 70-2, 93, and contains several items bearing on Egyptian monastic 
history. 

(ce) Monasticism. 

B. Granit, Div rechtliche Stellung u. Organisation der yriech. Kloster nach dem Justinianischen Recht, 
1, in BZ, xxix (1929), 6-34. Necessarily deals with the Apophthegmata, Lausiac History, etc. 

D. U. Berutkre, Le nombre des moines dans les anciens monustéres, in Ree. Bénéd., xut (1929), 231-61, 


and XLII (1930), 19-42, is concerned only with western monasticism and makes no reference to the com- 
munities in Egypt. 


Vi. Noy-Literary TExts. 

M. Hompert, Bulletia pupyrologique, Wt (1927-8), in Byzantion, iv (1927-8), 544-68, contains many 
references to Egypt. 

P. JERNSTEDT, Zwei neue Bruchsticke der koptischen EPOTATIOKPISEIS, in Aegyptus, X (1929), 80-6, 
gives (i) a fragment of the Hermitage containing 2 cols. of 8 lines each on recto, and 2 cols, of 9 lines each 
on verso; (ii) Codex of Cairo Museum, recto 14 lines, verso 17 lines, with notes and translations. 

A. vay Lanrscuoor, Rec. des colophuns (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 267), is reviewed by P. P(EETERS) in 
A.B, xuvit (1929), 406-8, and by W. E. Crust in Journal, xvi (1930), 155-7. 

G. MantevrFeL, Epistulve private tacditue, in Eos, xxx (1927), 211-15, contains a Christian letter 
(=P. Berlin 13897); another wentions a Didyinus, perhaps that of P. Oxy. 1774. 

K. PREISENDANZ, Pupyri graecae magicae, Leipzig, 1928, xii-200, 3 plates. The Coptic on p. 60 (in 
iI) is new, that on pp. 66, 70-6 (in Iv) is from the Paris MS. Quite as interesting 1s the incidental use of 
Egyptian words in Greek, not printed in Coptic type. The next volume was to have been ready by Easter, 
but I have not seen a copy. It is reviewed by I. Prister in Phil. Wock., xivit (1928), 1395-6, by 
Tx. Hopryer in Gnomon, v (1929), 575-7, by J. Krotu in D.L.Z. (1930), 214-19, by O. WEINREICH in 
O.LZ., XXxIt (1929), 638, by P. Cotbart in fev. de phil. ut (1929), 313-14, and (very briefly) by A. D, 
N(ock) in AMS., xiv (1929), 124. 

H. J. M. Miune, Catalogue (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 267), has been reviewed by H. A. vAN GRONINGEN 
in Museum, xxxvr (1929), 40. 

aA. Matton, Vourelle série d’ostraca ETMOY.AON, appears in Rev. de l Egypte ane, 1 (1929), 129-35. 

H. Frisk, Pupyrus grees de la Bibl. municipule de Gothemboury, Goteborg, 1929, 59, 2 plates, contains 
several Christian fragments, some in Coptic and Arabic. 

K. Pretsenpanz, Hin Papyrus in gricch. Geheimschrift, in Gnomon, v (1929), 457-8, describes a papyrus 
of magical purport. 

L, Saint-Paun-Girard, Adversaria Coptica, appears in Bull. de PInst., Cairo, xxvut (1929), 25-32 and 
99-102. 


VIL. Partotocy. 

W. E. Crom, Coptie Dictionary, fasc. 1 (cf. Journal, XV (1929), 267), has been reviewed by W. SrreGEL- 
BERG in O.L.Z., xXxi1 (1929), 921-4, by C. Kvenrz in Bull. Soe. Ling. de Paris, Xxx (1930), 262-4, by 
TH. Lerort in Afuséon, XLIt (1929), 123-4, by 8. GaseELEE in Bull. School Orient. Stud., ¥ (1929), 611-14 
(very fully), and more slightly in /.7.S., xxx (1929), 444-6, and by W. Truu in Wiener 2. f. d. Kunde d. 
Morg., XXXVI (1929), 305-7. 

G. Heuser, Die Personennumen der Kopten, t (Stud. z. Epigr. u. Papyruskunde, Bd, 1, 2), Leipzig, 1929, 
is reviewed by v. Brssine in Phi/. Wock., u (1930), 182-4. 

L, Hompurcer, Les dialectes coptes et mundés, in Bull. de lu Soc. Linguistique de Paris, Xxx (1930), 
1-57, deals with a connexion between Coptic and the Mandingo dialect of Lower Gambia. 1-39, phono- 
logy ; 39-53, morphology ; 53-54, syntax. “Le Mandé quwon cite volonticrs comme un exemple typique de 
langue négro-africaine, apparait avec évidence comme un représentant moderne du copte” (54), a thesis 
which hardly seems proved by the material presented. 

H. Muyier, La Scala Copte 44 de la Bibl. Nat. de Paris, Tome J, transcription (Bibl. d'études coptes, 
11), Cairo (1930), ix +252. This is the long awaited edition of the Safidic scala (Greek with Coptic and 
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Arabic translations), known since Tattam and Peyron, both of whom used it. In three divisions, (i) the 
biblical vocabulary of John of Samanud, in Satidic; (ii) John’s “ preface” ; (iii) the main vocabulary in 
27 chapters, partly biblical, partly secular, The most important glossary extant. Paris copte 43 is mostly 
identieal, and the correspondences are given here by Munier. 

G. Svernporrr, Koptische Grammatik u. Chrestomathie, Worterverzeichnis u. Literatur (Porta Linguarum, 
xIv), reprints the 2nd edit. (1930), xix +350. ; 

W. SPIEcELEERG, Aegyptologische Bemerkungen, on Yahuda’s book Ober die Sprache des Pentateuch, 
appears in Z. f. Semitistik u. verwundte Gebiete, Vil (1929), 113-22, and deals with Yabuda’s theory that 
Hebrew is a dialect of Arabic corrupted by a period spent in an Egyptian atmosphere. It has some 
indirect bearing on Coptic. Yahuda’s book is reviewed by T. E. Peer in Journal, xvt (1930), 157-60, and 
by P. DHorME in Rev. Bib., xxxvut (1929), 441-9. 

W. Tun, Altes Aleph und Ayin tm Koptischen, in Wiener Z. f.d. Kunde d. Morg., XXXvI (1929), 186-96, 
aims at showing that Akhmimic is not derived from Bohairic. 

W. Tri, Achmimisch-kopt. Gramm. (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 268), is reviewed by L. Tu. Lerorr in 
Muséon, xLut (1929), 121-2. 

M. A. Murray, Elem. Coptic Gramm. (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 268), is briefly reviewed in Oriens 
Christiunus, (1929), 160. 


VIII. ARrcHAEOLOGY. 
(a) Exploration. 


H. M. pgp Vintarp, ZZ monasterio di S. Simeone, 1 (ef. Journal, xiir (1927), 258), is reviewed by 
P, P(zeTERS) in 4.B., xuvit (1929), 124-6. 

F. Ly. Grierita, Christian Documents from Nubia (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 269), is reviewed by 
F. @. Burgi? in J.78., xxxt (1930), 209-11, by A. Wrepemann in 9.2.Z,, xxx (1929), 344-5, and 
by A. ScuarrrF in 0.£.Z., Xxx (1930), 28-9. 

Crum-WinLock-Warte, Monastery of Epiphunius (cf. Journal, xi (1927), 257). 


(b) Art and Architecture. 

C. Digan, L’art chrétien (cf. Journul, xv (1929), 270), is reviewed by G. SrumLravra in O.L,Z., XXx1u 
(1930), 127-9, by G. Sorertos in Byz. Neugr. Juhrb., vi (1928), 252. 

Cu. Kopp, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Koptischen Kirche. Die charakteristischen Higen- 
schaften der Kopt. Kirche, appears in Theol. u. Glaube, Paderborn, Xx1 (1929), 482-503. 

P. ANGELICUS M. Knopp, Die Kreuzigungsgruppe des koptischen Papyrus Brit. Mus. MS, Or. 6796, in 
Oriens Vhristianus (1929), 64-8, illustrates the conventional representation of the crucifix in Coptic art. 


(ce) Textiles. 
N. P. Tott, Tissus coptes, Prag (1928), 44, 11 plates, 1 in colour. 


(d) Folklore, 

S. Grépaut et A. Roman, Un passage démonologique du Qalementos, in J. A., COXI (1927), 331-9. Noted 
in BZ, xxix (1929), 119, ‘‘Q. ist ein wichtiges, aus dem Arabischen iibersetztes Denkmal der pseudo- 
klementinischen iithiopischen Lit., das in 7 Biichern die Unterweisungen des Petrus an seinen Schiiler 
Klemens enthalt.” 

¥. Lexa, La Magie (cf. Journal, x111 (1927), 259), is reviewed by T. G. ALLEN in Amer. J. Sem. Lang. 
and Lit., xiv (1928), 58-61, and by J. Toctaty in J. des Savants (1929), 126-34. 

A. L. Scamirz, Das Totenwesen der Kopten, appears in 4.Z., Lxv (1930), 1-25. The literary material 
(2-8), the evidence of the monuments (8-23), and history of religion (23-5). 

C, A. WiLLiaMs, Oriental affinities of the legend of the Hairy Anchoret (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 271), is 
reviewed (not favourably) by P. P(grrers) in A.B., xLVII (1929), 138-41. 

(e) Inscriptions, ete. 


A. TuLut, Le stele copte del Museo Eyizio Vaticano, appears in Riv, di arch. cristiana, Rome, v1 (1929), 
126-44, and 14 figs. 
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ADDENDA. 


1. Brericac. 
O. Burmester et E. Dévacp, Les Proverbes de Salomon, Vienna (1930), xvit68. Containing Prov. 
1-14 and Proverb lessons fron: the Catameron. Older texts than Lagarde: collated text, very full critical 
apparatus : many variants merely errors in spelling. 


VY. History, 
E. W. Brooss, The Putriurch Paul of Antioch and the Alexandrine Schism of 575 in the Hetseaberg 
Festschrift, in B.Z., XXX (1929-30), 468-76. 
A, Svemnwenter, Zur Lehre von der Episcopulis Audientia, in the same Heisenberg Festsch., 660-8, 
deals with Byzantine law: ef. Cod. I. 4, 7: Pap. Lond. Iny. 2217, and H. I. Bex in Byzant. (1924), 139. 
A. Sternwenter, Die Rechtsstellung der Kirchen und Kloster nach den Papyri, is an offprint from the 
Z. der Savigny-Stift. (Han. Abi., Xix, 1930), 50. 


VI. Noy-Literary Texts. 

P. A. M. Kropp, Liturgiein Koptischen (1930), 60, offered as a thesis for a doctorate in Bonn, is a portion 
of a larger book on “Select Magical Texts” in three vols. now in the press. It includes new texts, also 
translations (not texts) of magical material found elsewhere. This offprint contains sect. 315-54 and 
372-412 of the larger volume. It deals with (a) Ecclesiastical exorcism and prayers against demons ; 
(6) Church and magical benedictions, consecration of oil, ete., for exorcism, blessing of nets, etc., cursing 
of animals; (c) Magical and religious prayers. 


VIL. Puiroroey. 

W. E. Crom, Coptic Dictionury, is reviewed by H. KEeEs in @otting. gelehrter Anz. (1939), 90-5. 

W. Trt, Koptische Chrestomuthie fiir dean Fayumischen Dialekt, Wien (1930), i1+30. First 9 pages 
grammatical introduction: pp. 9 f,, texts, biblical and other, arranged according to purity or utherwise of 
dialect. All have been printed before. 

S. Gaseuer, Greek words in Coptic, in Heisenberg Festsch. (cf. above), 224-8. 


VIIL ARcHAEOLOGY, 

M. S. Dimayn, in Bull. of Metrop. Museum of Art, May 1930, 126-31, 7 illustr., describes a Special 
Exhibition of Coptic and Egypto-Arabic Textiles in the Museum. 

This Bulletin refers (p. 156) to an article on Coptic Tunies in the Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1, 
Part 1, but I have not been able to see a copy of these Studies, 

A new courtyard has been added to the Coptic Museum in Cairo. 

A brief article in the Observer for 10, 11,29 deals with Abyss/nia und the Coptic Church. The Language 
Problem. 

J. Dunpar, Betwirt Egypt ond Nubia, in Anc. Egypt (1929), 108-117, 6 illust., contains a passing 
reference to Christian remains, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


During the coming winter the Society hopes to carry on work simultaneously at the 
three sites in its charge—Armant, El-‘Amarnah and Abydos. 


The expedition to Armant will be in charge of Mr. Oliver H. Myers, who super- 
intended the actual excavations there last winter. He will have as assistants 
Mr. H. W. Fairman, who was one of last season’s staff, Mr. T. J. C. Baly, who 
worked under Dr. Frankfort at Abydos in 1925-26, Mr. W. B. K. Shaw, who, with 
Mr. D. Newbold, discovered the Oasis of Merga (Makhaila) in 1927, and who is to be 
responsible for the survey work, and Mr. E. A. Buchanan, who has previously worked 
in Palestine and Transjordania under Mr. J. W. Crowfoot. 

The main work of the winter will be the completion of the Bucheum, and the 
clearing of the Bakariya and the Roman Village, all of which excavations were begun 
last year, and, if time permits, the exploration of two predynastic cemeteries, which 
may prove of considerable importance. 

The whole of this work is being financed by the President, Dr. Robert Mond, who 
has in addition ensured the comfort of the staff by building them a house, which he 
proposes to equip with an electric-light plant and a pumping apparatus. 


The excavations at El-‘Amarnah, which have been suspended since Dr. Frankfort 
closed down in the spring of 1929, are to be re-opened early in November under the 
direction of Mr. J. D. 8S. Pendlebury, who worked on that site with Dr. Frankfort and 
who has since been appointed Curator of Knossos. He will have the assistance of 
Mrs. Pendlebury, who was also there with him in 1929, Mr. H. Waddington, a trained 
architect, Mr. C. J. C. Bennett, who has taken a course in Egyptology at University 
College, and Mr. G. P. Phillips. He also hopes to secure for a short period the help of 
Mr. Seton Lloyd, who was responsible for the excellent plans and reconstructions 
published by Dr. Frankfort in his article on El-‘Amarnah in Journal, xv. 

This work is dependent on the subscriptions of Members and others interested in 
this particular site; the expedition has been made possible this season largely through 
the generosity of Mrs. Hubbard, who has subscribed two thousand pounds during the 
last two years. 


At Abydos Miss Calverley and Miss Broome will continue the copying work in the 
temple of Seti I upon which the Society has now been engaged for three seasons. 
Great progress has been made towards the completion of the first volume, and both 
Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have spent a considerable portion of the summer 
months assembling and finishing the drawings of the scenes from the seven chapels, with 
the result that forty-one of these plates are already in proof. The coloured plates, how- 
ever, are not yet begun, and these and the architectural details of doors, ceilings, etc. 
which were not originally included in the scheme for this volume, but have since been 
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incorporated, will form the principal work of the coming winter. Further copying and 
photographing will also be undertaken. 

The volumes are to be uniform with those which the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago is bringing out on the Temple at Medinat Habu. 


By the time these notes appear Volume xx1i of our Graeco-Roman Memoirs will 
have been issued. It is by A. S. Hunt and J. Johnson, and is called Two Theocritus 
Papyri. The two documents with which it deals are the famous papyrus from Antinoe 
and the more fragmentary one found previously at Oxyrhynchus. The publication forms 
an important contribution to the textual criticism of the Jdylls. It contains transcrip- 
tions of the texts, with a commentary and two collotype plates. 


The Committee of the Society has arranged the usual series of lectures for the 
coming winter. They will be held in the Meeting Room of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, by kind permission of the Council. 

The first two lectures will be as follows: Thursday, October 9th, 1930, at 5 p.m., 
Professor F. Ll. Griffith, on Christianity in Nubia; Wednesday. November 12th, 1930, 
at 8.30 p.m., Mr. R. W. Sloley, on Primitive methods of measuring time, with special 
reference to Ancient Egypt. The dates and titles of the other lectures will be announced 
later. 

Members of the Society resident in the British Isles receive for each of these lectures 
a transferable ticket admitting two persons. A limited number of tickets are also available 
for non-members; for these special application should be made to the Secretary. 


On the 19th of June last our President, Dr. Robert Mond, and Mrs. Mond gaye a 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel in celebration of Professor Sir Flinders Petrie’s fiftieth year 
of Egyptian research. It may be doubted whether so many persons directly interested 
in Egyptology have ever before in this country been gathered together in one place. 
After dinner the guests, over two hundred in number, moved into an adjoining drawing- 
room, where many old friendships were renewed and new ones established. The host 
and hostess can have been under no doubts as to the extent to which this thoughtful 
arrangement was appreciated, for it was after midnight when the party broke up. 


We congratulate Dr. Nelson and his colleagues on the appearance of the first volume 
of their great publication of the temple of Ramesses IIT at Medinat Habu. In a vast 
undertaking such as theirs is, it was to be expected that the first few seasons must be a 
time of trial and experiment rather than of results. Now, however, their organization is 
complete and publication should proceed steadily. The present volume leaves us in no 
doubt as to the breadth of their conception and their ability to carry it out. 


Sir Arthur Evans has produced yet another volume, Vol. 11, of his Palace of Minos 
at Knossos. The speed at which this has followed on the two parts of Volume 1 is a 
remarkable tribute to the undiminished vigour of Sir Arthur’s mind. Once again we 
marvel at the fullness of the observations which must have been made at the time of the 
excavation itself, the thoughtful study which has been devoted to even the smallest 
points, and the wealth of comparative material brought forward from other regions. 
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258 NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret that in announcing Professor Newberry’s appointment to a professorship 
in the Egyptian University last year we gave the title of his chair incorrectly. Its correct 
title is that of Ancient Egyptian History and Archaeology. 


The death of Eduard Meyer is a severe blow to the study of Ancient History in all 
its branches. His combination of breadth of outlook with capacity for detail made him 
unique as an historian. We hope in our next number to publish an account of his life 
and an appreciation of his contribution to Ancient History. 


Dr. H. R. Hall asks us to print the following note: 

In the last volume of the Journal (xv, 56) Mr. Winlock notes that Prof. E. Meyer 
has in the new edition of his Geschichte des Altertums, 11 (1928), 110 ff. criticized “the 
ingenious but rather artificial reconstruction of Hatshepsut’s period which has been 
current during the last thirty years,” and has reconstructed “the lives of Hatshepsut 
and her immediate connexions in terms almost identical with those used in our Report” 
(Bull. Metropolitan Museum, N.Y., Feb. 1928, ut, 46 ff.), with the exception that he 
regards Tuthmosis III as son of Tuthmosis I, whereas Mr. Winlock (“in agreement with 
Maspero, Naville, and Petrie”) regards him as son of Tuthmosis IT. May I point out 
that I also, in The Ancient History of the Near East (1913), 286 ff., criticized the 
“current” theory of Sethe and Breasted sixteen years ago at some length, and adopted 
a simplified story not in entire agreement with either Naville or Sethe, but incidentally 
regarding Tuthmosis III as son of Tuthmosis II (287, n. 1; 288; 288, n.1)? I took 
the reference on the statue of Inebny in the British Museum to Tuthmosis III as the 
“brother” of Hatshepsut as indicating marital relations between them, which the terms 
“brother” and “sister” often seem to do. I still see no more reason to abandon this 
view and accept that of Prof. Meyer than Mr. Winlock does. 


Mr. W. E. Crum writes : 


On the 10th of August died, at the age of 81, the Rev. George Horner, a scholar to 
whom Coptic studies owe a very heavy debt. On withdrawing, in 1891, from parish work, 
Mr. Horner, whose interest remained primarily theological, decided upon the Coptic New 
Testament as a promising and by no means overworked field of labour (see Sir Ernest 
Budge’s letter to the Times, Aug. 14th). For a short time he studied at Berlin with Mr. 
(afterwards Professor) Steindorff, but he was mainly self-taught, and without teachers 
he further attained to a working knowledge of the other languages needful for his purpose, 
Arabic and Ethiopic. His great edition of the Bohairic New Testament in 4 volumes, 
then, with still more elaboration, that of the Sa‘idic in 7 volumes, took in all 26 years 
to appear. One has but to open any of these volumes to realize the immense preparatory 
labour involved, where manuscripts—for the Sa‘idic version nothing but scattered 
fragments—had to be sought out and copied or collated in all the libraries of Europe 
and Egypt and the results critically presented. Opinions will differ as to the system 
adopted in publication, where, especially in the Sa‘idic volumes, the text itself seems to 
have interested its editor less than the exhaustive textual apparatus, and it may be doubted 
whether the unflinchingly literal translation really serves its intended purpose as a 
substitute for the Coptic text; philologists, however, agree as to the high value of the 
vast collection of material which Horner’s untiring labours have made available. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Histoire des grands prétres P Amon de Karnak jusqu'a la X.XIe Dynastie. Avec 5 planches. 


Inseriptions concernant les grands prétres d@ Amon, Romé-Roy et Amenhotep. Avec deux planches. Par 
Gustave LEFEBVRE. 


All Egyptologists will welcome the appearance of these works, which fill a serious want long felt by 
students, who hitherto have only had at their disposal the treatment by Wreszinski, Die Hohenpriester des 
Amon, an extremely useful little book but one now rendered insufficient by the mass of material which 
has come to light since 1904. 

M. Lefebvre divides the story of Amtin’s High-Priests into three parts ; from our earliest acquaintance 
with the priesthood in the Middle Kingdom down to the acquisition of supreme power by Herihor in the 
Twenty-first Dynasty ; the period of the priest-kings belonging to Herihor’s family and the line of 
Bubastites; and lastly the epoch of Divine Votaresses from the reign of Osorkon III onwards. It is the 
first part only with which the author is concerned in this work. 

Chapter I contains a general account of the constitution of the Amiéin priesthood. M. Lefebvre is in 
full agreement with the view that the lectors were of the same rank as the weed priests, but thinks that 
they constituted an independent order (p. 16). One is surprised, however, to see that he follows the old 
interpretation of wnt ht-ntr as “lay-priests,” for the evidence is far more in favour of this expression 
simply meaning “the temple-staff” and including all orders!. 

After describing the offices of High-Priest and Second Prophet, the methods of their appointment and 
the large households which they were accustomed to keep up, M. Lefebvre concludes this introductory 
chapter with an account of the female clergy, the “god’s wife,” “singers of Amin,” ete. 

In the second chapter we are presented with a highly useful list of all the numerous personages who 
went to make up the vast concourse which administered the Theban god’s domains, each title being 
printed in hieroglyphs with translation, and bibliography in footnotes. It is a formidable array, and one is 
astonished at the variety of the titles, which range from the man who “boils the oil of the House of Amfin” 
toa “chief physician” attached to the temple. The author then proceeds to tell us how little by little 
during the Eighteenth Dynasty the High-Priests succeeded in securing for themselves the management of 
this temporal power until, under Amenophis II, the High-Priest Mery obtained sole control over the 
divine estates and treasuries. 

Chapter ui contains a brief résumé of all that is known of the Priesthood of Amin before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the most important fact being that, although we have evidence of the regular con- 
stitution of the priesthood in the Middle Kingdom, of the existence of weed priests and prophets and even 
of a “Second Prophet of Amin,” we have no actual instance of a “ First Prophet.” Indeed Sesostris ILI in 
his well-known instructions to the Karnak temple with regard to offerings for Nebhapet Mentuhotep 
addresses the personage in question, apparently the High-Priest, simply as “ Prophet of Amin.” 

The shadowy Khonsuemheb, a High-Priest who lived at some time between the Fourteenth and 
Seventeenth Dynasties, the central figure of a Twentieth Dynasty tale, is also dealt with, and M. Lefebvre 
regards the genealogy given in the tomb of Userbét as actually true, holding that, if we understand s? and 
it to have the meaning of “descendant” and “ancestor” respectively, there is no reason why there should 
not be lineal connexion between Khonsuemheb, the Vizier Imhotep, the High-Priest of Amin Hapuseneb, 
and finally Userhét himself of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Chapters Iv and v recount the part played by the High-Priests during the Eighteenth Dynasty, with 
many corrections of and additions to statements of previous writers. At the beginning of the Dynasty 
under Aahmes I Siamen is to be erased from the list of High-Priests (pp. 68 and 89) and Minmentu to he 
added, probably after Thutiy. 


1 See Blackman in Hastings Enc. Rel. Eth.; article, Priest, priesthood (Egyptian), v1, 3. 
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In the time of Hatshepsut Panefer may have come after Hapuseneb (p. 82), and the widespread notion 
that Menkheperré¢sonb, the pontiff of Tuthmosis III, was the son of the Vizier Rekhmaré¢ is an error 
(p. 85). Aahmose is to be inserted probably between Panefer and Menkheperret sonb, but his son Ré¢ was 
High-Priest not of Amin of Karnak but of that god in certain temples on the west bank of Thebes 
(pp. 91 and 110). 

There are, however, several criticisms of this section which we feel bound to make. M. Lefebvre takes 
for granted Sethe's elaborate theory of the Tuthmosid succession (pp. 72 ff). Surely further study in 
recent years has rendered this reconstruction very doubtful, the exhaustive investigations of Winlock 
at Dér el-Bahri having provided us with a simpler and far more likely story!, Secondly, the retention 
of the form Saakaré¢ (p. 107) for the name of Akhenaten’s successor is strange considering that 
it has now been definitely established? that it should be Smenkhkarét. But above all we must 
profoundly disagree when M. Lefebvre assigus the tomb of Raby-Rabyna “a une époque postérieure a la 
XXVe dynastie.” First, the occurrence in the tomb of a carved wooden roundel of Mycenaean origin’, 
which the author does not mention, dates the owner to about the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Secondly, the gold ring of Akhenaten indisputably assigns him to that of Pharaoh’s reign, and lastly the 
name Raby-Rabyna itself would be found just at that period. These three pieces of evidence may be taken 
as conclusive, This Semite, however, as M. Lefebvre rightly points out, was certainly not High-Priest of 
Amin at Thebes, but in the neighbourhood of Memphis. 

In Chapters vi-vu1, after dealing with the obscure period extending from Horemheb to Ramesses LI, 
M. Lefebvre gives us a carefully considered account of the High-Priests during the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Most important is the section on Romé-Ro¥, in which the author once and for all proves that the 
bearers of these two names were one and the same person, it being unthinkable that the two statues from 
Karnak, on both of which the names Romé and Ro¥ are alternative, could have been dedicated to any but 
asingle man. Roy, then, becomes a “diminutive” form, like Meh for Amenemheb and Huy for Amenophis*. 
This at once disposes of the former theory? that the High-Priesthood became hereditary at this time, and 
that Romé passed on his office to a son called Ro¥. Nor can the prayer of Romé-Ro¥ that his son may 
stand in his place be proved to be anything but the usual pious wish, or taken for evidence that his son 
Bakenkhonsu succeeded as High-Priest of Amin. Romé-Ko%, however, deserves his reputation as one who 
advanced the high-priestly power, for, as M. Lefebvre points out (p. 158), he was the first to recover the 
title ‘chief of the prophets of Upper and Lower Egypt” of which the High-Priests of Amin were deprived 
during the reign of Ramesses IT, and by his inscriptions at Karnak, executed in his own name, he shows 
that the power of the Amiin clergy, somewhat restricted by the Crown ever since the days of Akhenaten, 
was again on the rise. 

Another very interesting point made by M. Lefebvre is that the towers of the eighth pylon were used 
as residential quarters in the neighbourhood of the actual dwelling of the High-Priests, this being proved 
by two inscriptions found by himself in the eastern tower of the pylon, and relating to two members of 
Romé-Roj’s entourage. They are published in the volume of inscriptions, pp. 40-41. 

Tn the last three chapters (vilI-x) the author describes the gradual rise of the High-Priesthood during 
the Twentieth Dynasty, which culminated in the triumph of Herihor, the most important correction being 
that (pp. 185 and 205) of the statement sometimes made that Amenophis married Isis, a daughter of 
Ramesses VI, and that therefore Herihor, being his son (for which there is no proof either), was a 
descendant of the royal line®. The volume concludes with full indices and a “Nomenclature” which 
enumerates the names of all the High-Priests within the period studied, the sources for their lives, the 
families of which they came, and the religious and civil titles which they bore. 

The second volume collects all the inscriptions relating to the pontiff Romé-Ro} and the most 
important relating to Amenophis, many of these being published here for the first time, and others 
corrected and improved after the author’s own copies ; we have now, for instance, a revised text of the 


1 See Winlock’s reconstruction of events in Bull. Metr. Mus., 1925-1927, 47 ff. 

2 Newberry, Journal, xv, 5-6. Also, during the Egypt Exploration Society’s work at El-‘Amarnah in 1928-9, 
a clay sealing was found which fully confirms this as the correct form. 

3 Figured in H. Th. Bossert, Altkreta, 350. 

+ See Sethe, AZ; XLIV, 87 ff. 

> Breasted, Ancient Records, u1, § 618, and in Cambridge Anc. History, u, 184. 

6 See e.g., Cambridge Ane. Hist., ui, 253. 
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highly important “commemorative inscription” of Ro¥ (pp. 32-33), to name only one of the useful texts 
with which M. Lefebvre presents us. All these texts are accompanied by accurate translations, philological 
notes and general commentary, which go to enhance the value of this appendix to the Histoire. 

In the Histoire des grunds prétres d Amon de Karnak M. Lefebvre has given to the Egyptological world 
a standard work of reference which will remain such for many years tu come. 


ALAN W. SHORTER. 


Die Entstehung der Pyrainide, an der Bauyeschichte der Pyramide bei Mejduim nuchgewiesen. Vou Lepwia 
BorcHarpt. Berlin, 1928. 

The study of Egyptian architecture, more especially of the technical side of it, owes much to 
Dr. Borchardt. Not only has he an intimate knowledge of his subject and a power of imagination which 
enables him to make the most of his observations, but he writes in a style which makes even the most 
technical portions of his exposition intelligible to the layman. 

The present work puts once for all on a firm basis the much discussed questions of the various changes 
in plan which were made during the building of the Médim pyramid and of the origin of the pyramid-form 
itself as a royal burial monument. 

Borchardt does full justice to the work of his predecessors, notably Petrie and Wainwright, on the 
pyramid at Médim. He starts out from the question “What is the explanation of the two bands of 
undressed blocks in the otherwise smoothed surface of the lowest of the three surviving steps?” His 
answer is that the structure as at first planned and constructed possibly consisted of nothing more 
ambitious than a two-storey mastaba, and afterwards underwent a series of enlargements by the addition 
of successive “mantles” of stone. The evidence for the original buildimg and its earliest modifications is 
locked up in the core of the pyramid. Of the last three developments, called by Borchardt E 1, E 2 and E 3, 
clear traces have been revealed by mediaeval and modern depredatious in search of building-stone. 
E 1 consisted of a step pyramid with seven steps, E2 of a step pyramid with eight steps, and E 3 of an 
ordinary pyramid with smovth sides. 

On this hypothesis the existence of the upper rongh band in the lowest surviving step is explained as 
follows: In EI that step ended with the uppermost course of smoothed blocks beneath the rough band. 
In E 2 this step was considerably raised in height. Of the raised portion the upper part formed a step in 
the new pyramid, and was therefore smoothed as we see it to-day ; the lower part, however, like the old 
smooth portion below it, was now masked by a new step built on outside, and, being invisible, was 
naturally left unsimoothed. 

Precisely the same explanation, but one stage further back in the history of the structure, accounts for 
the lower rough band. Thus the stripping of blocks from the pyramid by modern and mediaeval builders, 
while reducing it to its present curious form, has incidentally left on the lowest step traces of no fewer 
than three constructional periods. 

Borchardt very cleverly follows out the traces left by the various enlargements in the passage leading to 
the underground burial-chamber. He gives good reasons for Lelieving that Sneferu, the builder of this 
pyramid, was buried not here but in the so-called Red Pyramid at Dahshtr, which was built after the 
pyramid at Médaim. 

He connects the curious vertical depression observed long since by Petrie in the two lower steps of the 
east face with the beginning of a ramp found by Wainwright over 300 yards from the pyramid. He shows 
that the depression marks the poiut where this construction-ramp met the face of the pyramid in stage 
E2, He thinks, however, that one ramp would not suffice for the carrying on of the work, and assumes 
at least two others, one of which has left a slight trace on the pyramid face at the south-west corner. 

A section is next inserted by Herr Croon in which are soine ingenious calculations as to the number of 
men employed and the time necessary for the work assuming the existence of one and two ramps 
respectively, devoted solely to the dragging up of stone, with another ramp or ramps for other purposes. 
The duration of the work is found to be 33 years with one ramp and 20 with two. The latter, Borchardt 
remarks, would agree approximately with the fact that blocks apparently from the E 3 period of construc- 
tion bear the quarry date Year 17 ; he adds, however, that the longer period of 33 years would not be out 
of place should the numeral 17 on the blocky be intended to indicate Year of the 17th numbering of cattle, 
ai¢., 83rd or 34th year of the reign. 

The success of his researches at Médim led Borchardt to attempt a similar examination of the 
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Step-Mastaba of Zoser at Sakkarah. Here three stages of construction can be traced. The first may have 
been a large but simple mastaba, possibly finished off above in the style of a house-roof. The next stage 
consisted of the clothing of this with a mantle less in height than the original building, giving it the form 
of a mastaba or house on a podium, The last stage involved a complete alteration of plan, which almost 
doubled the area of the base and produced the step-mastaba known to us to-day. 

Chronologically Burehardt would place the Blunted Pyramid at DahshGr between the Step-Mastaba of 
Zoser and Sneferu’s pyramid at Médtin. He agrees with the suggestion made that it may possibly be the 
tomb of King Hu. He believes that the unmense brick mastaba found by Garstang at Bét Khallaf has no 
claim to be considered as a tomb of Zoser, but belonged to one of his nobles, who received funerary gifts 
from the royal vineyards, ete. 

Borchardt’s conclusion, which seems to be justified by the evidence he brings forward, is that the 
pyramid is not a form which established itself as the type for a royal tomb by reason of any inherent 
suitability ; it was evolved very yradually, and even indirectly, by the efforts of several generations of 
architects, and the determination of its final form may have been almost a matter of accident. 


T. Eric PEEr. 


La mise mort du dieu en Egypte. Par A. Moret. Paris, Geuthner, 1927. 

This book is a reprint of the Frazer Lecture delivered at Oxford in 1926, and, as suits its origin, is an 
examination of the views on Osiris given in The Golden Bough. 

Starting from Frazer's view that men find themselves dependent on nature and so try to control it, 
firstly by means of spells and later by the sacrifice of a yod, M. Moret sets out to discover whether proofs 
of this theory are to be found in Egypt, In the first place (Chap, 1) he finds ample proof that spells were 
used to control the Nile—though he notes that none of these have actually survived—and draws a com- 
parison between the throwing into the river of statues of male and female Nile-deities and the custom of 
throwing a maiden into it in Moslem times. It is perhaps worth noting here that the “ Nile” which, he 
says, pursued Bata’s wife in Pap. D'Orbiney is actually the sea. 

Proceeding, he discusses certain rites connected with harvest and suggests that the Min-festival of the 
first month of summer is a sacred drama of the putting to death and resurrection of the spirit of corn and 
fertility. He draws an interesting comparison between the s¢?-t, the later name of which, mr-z, he 
suggests, means “The Beloved,” and the mound of earth surmounted with corn washed away at the later 
ceremony of “Cutting the Dyke,” noting that this mound was called the ‘ardsa/ or “fiancée.” When he 
discusses the sorrow shown at the time of sowing I cannot help feeling that he lays too much stress on 
the song of the shepherd containing the lines “He talks with the fish and greets the oxyrhynchus.” This 
hardly seems to mean that the fish are eating him, though Lebeasmiide 66 might be quoted in support. 
In the description of the Rites of the Barley-images there is a slip which I imagine is entirely accidental ; 
the rites are said to culminate in the festival of 44s ¢ on the thirtieth of Khoiakh, whereas they actually 
culminate in the Raising of the Jd-pular on the 30th of the month, the ds ¢ falling on the 22nd. Cf. the 
review referred to below. 

The next point ts the daily ritual, which M. Moret assumes to represent the resurrection of Osiris, and 
he passes from this to an examination of the evidence for the slaughter of gods, The Apis is his starting- 
point, and he collects the classical evidence for the killing of the king until he finally arrives at the 
Sed-festival, which he takes to be the remnant of a ceremony at which a king in failing health was killed 
and a successor appomted. There is a certain amount of evidence for this view, and one might compare 
the Roman Emperors’ pretence of being reappointed to office every ten years, The evidence adduced by 
M. Moret is not, however, of a very convincing nature, as he begins by perpetuating the old mistake that 
the king at the Sed-festival was Osiris, The connexion between the death of Osiris at the age of 28 and a 
30-year (apparently) festival is hard to see ; this 28 vears always seems the strongest evidence in favour 
of there having really been a king Osiris around whom other stories and legends had collected, since 28 
years seems such a curious age to be chosen if it 1s fictitious. 

In conclusion one can but warn all readers that M. Moret ignores the important review of Frazer's 
Aitis, Adonis and Usiris by Dr, Gardiner in this Jovracl, 11, 121 ff This omission has a very damaging 
effect on the book, as a large amount of it is based on evidence which is shown in the review to be either 
untrue or misinterpreted. 


T. J. C, Baty. 
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Dramatische Texte zu altueqyptischen Mysterienspiclen, 1. Das “ Denkmal memphitischer Theologie” der 
Schabukostein des Britischen Museum. Von Kurt SEtHE, Leipzig, 1928. 

Professor Sethe in the preface to this important work on the rehgion of Ancient Egypt, one of the 
most important that has ever been published, rightly expresses his indebtedness to Professor Erinan, whose 
admirable treatise on this dithcult text we had come to regard as almost the final word on the subject. 

By collating the Breasted-Erman version of the teat with a squeeze made by Lepsius, which was pre- 
served in the Berlin Museum, but has now unfortunately been lost or mishud, and two new squeezes 
supplied to him by the British Museum authorities, Sethe has obtained a certain number of new readings. 
Thanks to these, but much more to his profound knowledge of the Pyramid Texts and of Old Exyptian in 
general, he has been able greatly to improve upon Erman’s translation. Moreover, protracted investigations 
have led him to a number of new conclusions as to the purpose and date of the text, and the relationship 
of its different sections to one another, conclusions that are of the greatest mterest not only to Egypto- 
logists, but to all students of the religion and history of the Ancient World. 

Erman regarded the square fields under Il, 10¢-12v, and those followed by one or two words under 
UL. 134-18, as marking further subdivisions of his Section A of the text, though he had to own that taken 
thus no sense could be made of them. Sethe, however, cons incingly shows by reference to the Ramesseum 
Dramatic Papyrus, the so-called Lists of Offerings, and the version of the Rite of Opening the Mouth pre- 
served to usin the tomb of Petamendope, that these syuare tields coutaim what we call stage-directions. He also 
maintains that the one or two words in rectangular fields following the stage-directions in IL 136-18d actually 
continue the speeches of Kéb to the Ennead in I. 13¢-L8a. That lis view is correct is indicated by the 
fact that these words taken thus no lonyer remain meaningless as they did when left isolated ; moreover, 
similar instances of the text of a speech being broken by stage-directions occur in the Ramesseum 
Dramatic Papyrus, eg., ll, 102-103. 

Equally convincing is his argument that Erman’s Section C of the text is not a commentary on his 
Sections A and B, and of a later date than these, but that the whole text stands now in the form in which 
it was originally composed, a series of dialogues hnked together by a continuous narrative. This arrange- 
ment finds a complete parallel in the above-mentioned Ramesseam Papyrus, in which each scene is 
preceded by a narrative beginning with ‘1t happened that,” as, indeed, do certain of the narratives in our 
text. The Denkmal memphitischer Theoluyce is theretore one of those religions dramas which we know to 
have been regularly performed in Egyptian temples on the occasion of great festivals. 

Sethe supposes that the narrative portions were recited by a lector (Ary-hb), the dramatic episodes 
being enacted by players who declaimed the speeches to the accompaniment of the gestures and move- 
ments indicated in the stage-directions. Sucha performance, he aptly pomts out, bears a close resemblance 
to the mediaeval miracle plays, which also consisted of a series of dramatie episodes linked together by a 
narrative read by a priest, and to the modern filt-drame with its alternating captions and moving 
pictures. 

Now for Sethe’s view as to the age of the play and the aim of its author. It is to be assigned on 
linguistic grounds to the same period as the Der cl-Bahri texts which treat of the divine origin of the king 
and his elevation to the throne, which are the oldest Egy ptian teats known to us and date probably from 
the very beginning of Egyptian history. 

The fact that the Apis, essentially «» Memphite god, is not mentioned in such a context as IL 59-61 
(p. 68) assigns the author to the first half of the First Dynasty, for though Manetho asserts that the Apis 
and other animal gods were not admitted mto the Exyptian Pantheon till the begmiming of the Second 
Dynasty, the Palermo Stone shows that there was a recognized cult of the Apis as early as the second half 
of the First Dynasty. 

In view of this linguistic and archaeological evidence, and of the fact that the object of the play 
obviously is to magnify Ptah and Memphis at the expense of the sun-god and Heliopolis, Sethe comes to 
this conclusion: our text is not a Memphite theological work of indefinite date, but the religious dogma 
for the new capital Memphis, here contrasted with the old Heliopolitan dogima dating from prehistoric 
times ; a new dogma with a political background, such as was correspondingly propounded when Heliopolis 
became the capital of the realin, and as later again was propounded by Amenophis LV when he established 
his new capital at El-“Amarnah. Thus, if not dating from the reign of Menes himself, the Devkmal 
memphitischer Theologie cannot haye been composed wich later. 

The way in which the Heliopolitan dogma is dealt with in our text shows that it is older than the 
Memphite. Consequently, if Sethe’s dating of the text is correct, the period of the political and religivus 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvt. 34 
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predominance of Heliopolis must, as Sethe has long maintained, be placed in the predynastic age. Further 
evidence for the high antiquity of this Heliopolitan predominance is afforded by the fact that the Helio. 
politan dogma was so deeply rooted in the minds of the Egyptians that, even after the Memphite priest- 
hood had expounded their highly intellectual conception of the origin of the world, it still remained the 
more usual and generally held dogma, lasting as long as the Egyptian religion itself. 

The importance of our text for the history of the Egyptian religion and the intellectual history of 
mankind in general can hardly be over-estimated. The manuer in which it has assimilated and at the same 
time entirely transformed the old Heliopolitan teaching with its gross account of the creation of Shu and 
Tefénet is most remarkable. As Sethe says, the role which it assigns to heart and tongue in creation, and 
the pantheistic activity which it ascribes to the Creator in the heart and tongue of living beings as their 
motive principle, display an intellectual conception of the connexion of things not to be expected at so 
early a date. In this theory of the réle played by heart and tongue we have, as Breasted has also seen 
(4.Z., XXXIx, 54), a foretaste of the doctrine of the Logos. 

The version preserved to us of this ancient text was inscribed by the order of King Shabako 
(ctrea 700 B.C.) on a monumental granite slab, which was erected in the temple of Ptah at Memphis. The 
inscription was probably still standing in its place and being read by learned priests even in the Ptolemaic 
period, and through them the ideas of the ancient Memphite priestly teachers may have found their way, 
in some form or other, into intellectual circles in Alexandria, where they would have undergone further 
modification. Thus it is not altogether fantastic to suggest that the Denkmal memphitischer Theologie may, 
indirectly of course, have been responsible for the Logos doctrine of Philo. 

Sethe’s notes on the text are full of new philological and lexicographical information, and many of them 
will prove most helpful to students of the Pyramid Texts and will make them all the more eager for him 
to publish his promised translation (with commentary) of those important religious documents. 

Deserving of special mention are the notes on the following points, philological and otherwise : Ptah 
and Atum as the embodiments of Egypt, p. 21. The meanings of ifb in the Pyramid Texts, p. 23. The 
place-name Su, p. 25. Wt, wtw, p. 29. 7}-tnn, p. 33, where among much other information it is pointed 
out that Tebtinis is derived from 7'}-nxbt-Tn, tan being shortened to tn and, as was already the case in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the preceding ¢? being omitted. Dw, p. 35, the old masc. infinitive of wai “to place.” 
Medd “without delay,” pp. 37 The Memphite Ennead, p. 48. Ddt, var. ddk, “also,” p. 53. Hmisit, 
pp. 62f., with accompanying photograph of a hitherto unpublished monument in the Hildesheim Museum. 
The compound preposition hr-htw “upon,” “over,” pp. 69 f. Snut atr “Granary of tbe God” and Crh tswy 
“Life of the Two Lands,” pp. 71 and 72. These names were assigned to Memphis, or to the royal residence 
therein, because it was uow the administrative centre and great store-city of the whole country. 
Jfnk m “marvel at,” p. 73. Phr-Sn tp, p. 74, perhaps meaning “they paid attention.” R tr “at the right 
moment,” “at once,” p. 74. Dirw, p. 74, with following genitive. 

The following examples will show how far Sethe has advanced beyond Erman in his understanding of 
the text : 

P. 22. He is almost certainly right in rendering in ‘Jiu, 1. 6, by “so sagte Atum.” As he points out, 
Erman’s translation “Atum ist es, der die Gotterneunheit gebar” does not agree with other passages in 
this text which name Ptah and not Atum “fashioner of the gods” (i$ ntrw), “creator of the gods” (& ntrw), 
and “father of the gods” (2¢f ntri). = 

P. 35, From the traces in Breasted’s facsimile he brilliantly conjectured that af should be restored 
above ANT in line 15e, and this was confirmed by the squeeze. Sat, he suggests, is an ancient form 
of 3m¢, which in the demotic text of the Rosettu Stone replaces LT, the badge of Upper Egypt. 


Thus, instead of Erman’s meaningless “Es entstanden der...dw und der griine dw am Doppeltor des 
Ptah-tempel,” we now have the interesting statement, “Es geschah dass man Binse and Papyrus setzte an 
die beiden Aussentorbauten des Hauses des Ptah.” As Sethe aptly remarks, the placing of these two 
badges in this form—Sn¢ and wjd are determined by T and i respectively—in the temple entrance, as 
: ? 

symbols of the union of the Two Lands, finds a parallel in the two famous granite columns of Tuthmosis III 
at Karnak. 

Pp. 46f He is clearly right in translating xtrw kprw m Pth by “die Gitter, die in Ptah Gestalt 
gewonnen haben ” as against Erman’s rendering “die Gotter die aus Ptah entstanden.” 


span piie i Nee 2 Wynz . 
Ibid. His emendation of Erman’s reading \SeZy to \, Ser = * is surely correct and forms a 


parallel with the following Pth-Mient, mut, ms ’?Itme. 
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Sethe’s exposition of the whole of the “Theological Narrative” is brilliant. His translation—there can 
be little or no doubt as to the correctness of it—shows that the religious thought displayed in these 
passages is even more advanced than the translations of Erman and Breasted had led us to suppose. 

P. 50. Sethe’s rendering of kpr m hjty, hpr m us m tit Itmw (1. 53), “ Es entstand in dem Herzen, es 
entstand auf der Zunge, (ein Gedanke) in der Gestalt des Atum,” is immeasurably superior to Erman’s 
“...der zum Herzen wurde als Teil des Atum und der zur Zunge wurde als Teil des Atum.” Erman 
regarded these words as the continuation of the lost ending of line 47, and with Breasted touk hpr to be a 
participle referring to Ptah, both these scholars having overlooked the passages in Ur. iv, 261, and Destrue- 
tion des hommes, 60 f., which gave Sethe the clue to the real meaning of the passage in our text. 7%, 
Sethe points out, means neither “emanation” (Breasted) nor “Teil” (Erman), but “Bild,” “‘Abbild,” 
“Zeichen,” as he proves by many examples. 

P. 55, He has obtained a far better sense than Erman for the passage Apr-n shm—mrrt-f, owing to 
his having been able to fill up two important lacunae from the squeeze. 

P. 57. His view that the words ade 

drty 
relationship to the preceding pSdt-f in b3h-f m 


Itmu ip; (1. 55) form a separate sentence, though standing in 
ibhu . . : : , 
Spty ,is obviously correct and results in a highly satisfac- 
tory translation. 

P. 59. He agrees with Breasted in making m,, irty Sdm mSdewy, etc. the objects of ms-n pSdt, because 
from Shu and Tefénet were descended only the last six persons of the Ennead, and because, furthermore, 
if Erman’s rendering were adopted there would be no connexion between m,? irty, ete., and the preceding 
sentence, 

Pp. 60 f. Sw before m§ in line 56, and before ir and mtn in line 57 is clearly, as Sethe points out, the 
narrative particle, and m8, ir and mta are in the passive dm-f form and not active participles. 

P.61. Sethe’s insertion of 47t ib prt m ns after mdt ta (1. 57) greatly improves the sense, and is, indeed, 
demanded by the demonstrative tn which is preceded by nothing to which it can refer. 

P. 64. Sethe inserts gu ae dd ” before tr oe (1. 57), holding that these or similar words have dropped 

di isft n insat y 
out of our copy of the text along with the end of the preceding sentence. Plenty of evidence in support of 
this really brilliant reconstruction of the passage is cited in the accompanying note. 

P. 65. Sethe is clearly right in taking sw ir (1. 57) as the particle Sw followed, as above on p. 61, by the 
passive §dm-f form, and irt Cy &m rdwy nmnm Ct nb as infinitives followed by the genitive of the logical 
subject, as are mj) irty and Sdm médruy (1. 56) on p. 59. 

By emending {ea |S to \ Ae | joo = he greatly improves the sense of the whole passage, 
which now is to be rendered : “Und so werden getan alle Arbeiten und alle Kunste, das Handeln der 
Arme, das Gehen der Beine, die Bewegung aller Glieder gemiiss diesem Befehl, der vom Herzen gedacht 
wird und durch die Zunge hervorgekommen ist und die Bedeutung aller Dinge macht.” 

P. 66. Sethe’s translation of Apr-n dd ir ’Itmw shpr nirw r Pth (1. 58), “Es geschah, dass gesagt wurde 
‘der den Atum machte, der die (anderen) Gotter entstehen liess’ von Ptah,” is undoubtedly correct. 
Erman’s rendering is not only grammatically impossible, but contradicts what the text says elsewhere on 
the subject of Ptah’s relation with Atum. 

Sethe’s reading of the bird-sign before lIa\- as gm instead of Dhwty, as Erman read it, brings this 
passage into dogmatic conformity with the rest of the “Theological Narrative”; for, as Sethe points out, 
Thoth in our text plays not the rdle of the discerning heart but the speaking tongue. We now have the 
narrative particle sw introducing two parallel verbs in the passive Sdm-f form, their subject being the 
sentence (, phty-f r ntrw (see Gardiner, Zy. Gramm., $184, 1 and 2). 

Sethe is surely correct in taking ift nb rd hr htw-f (1. 60) as finally completing in a general way 
the enumeration of the materials in which the gods take visible shape. 

P. 70. As he points out on pp. 23 f. Sw ib n-f ntrw nbw means “ Und so versammelten sich ihm alle 
Gotter” (7.2, Memphis became the great religious centre of Egypt), and not as Erman translates ‘und so 
versammelte er alle Gotter.” He also shows that the words Atpy hnmy are not plural imperative forms but 
contain a designation of Ptah. 

P. 72, M wnt (1. 62), misunderstood hy Erman, is taken by Scthe as the equivalent of « att © because” 
(of. Gardiner, Lg. Gramm., $233). The sentence introduced by this conjunction gives the mythological reason 
for Memphis becoming the store-city of Egypt—the drowning of Osiris in that district. 


34—2 
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Just one or two suggestions : 

P. 20. Sethe still adheres to the old rendering of ir-f di (nk dt, “damit er mit Leben beschenkt sei,” 
instead of adopting the surely more correct translation, “May he make ‘Given-life’!” (see Gardiner, 
Eg. Grumin., $ 378). 

Pp. 35 f. Sethe points out that the determinative of m4,/t is not (1, as Erman supposed, but FL, the 
hand balance. He also points out that WAjt-t/wy is not a name of the temple of Ptah, but of that part of 
Memphis in which the temple was situated. As he rightly maintains, /7¢ in Vh,t-tpecy f7t 0? Sn mhw im:s is 
a perfect passive participle, and accordingly renders the words “die Wage der beiden Lander in der das ober- 
igyptische und das unteriigyptische Land gewogen worden sind,” adding “niimlich beim Teilungsakt von 
8.9, der im Gebiete von Memphis stattgefunden haben sollte.” His idea, I presume, is that Kéb weighed, 
as it were, the Two Lands in the balance when dividing them between Horus and Séth. I venture to 
suggest that mh,t in this passage bears the same meaning as it does in Newherry, £l-Bersheh, Pl. xiv, 1. 11, 
the “place of toll,” the “customs house,” that is to say that merchants passing from Lower into Upper 
Egyptian territury and vice vers? here paid an import or export duty on their wares. 

P. 66. In his note on 7 meaning, when used in reference to men, “ Wiirde,” “Ehre,” “ Wert- 
schitzung,” and in reference to things, “Wert,” ‘‘Geltung,” “Bedeutung,” Sethe has overlooked the fact 
which Gardiner points out in his Ly. Gramm., p. 456, that the primary meaning of the word is “marrow,” 


from which the other meanings were naturally enough derived. 
AYLWarRD M, BrackMay. 


Herodot in Aegypten: Ein Kapitel zum griechischen Kulturbewusstsein. Von Joseru Voor. (Linzelausgabe 
aus Genethliukon Wilhelm Schmid, Tubinger Beitrige zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 5.) Stuttgart : 
W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 

This interesting monograph is not concerned, except incidentally, with the credibility of Herodotus’ 
narrative—that question may be regarded as settled by the work of recent researchers, notably 
Spiegelbery—nor yet, primanily, with his sources, but rather with his attitude to Egyptian culture and so 
with his point of view in respect of the relations between the Greeks and the non-Greek world generally. 
Vogt deals also, by way of preface, with the attitude of the Egyptians themselves towards the Greeks, 
tracing it through its successive stages, which may be summarized as (i) hostility to foreigners, (ii) need 
of foreign help (Saite dynasty), leading to (iii) the attempt to impress the Greeks with the superiority of 
Egyptian culture, (iv) political co-operation due to the common hostility to Persia, (v) the attempt to 
prove ancient connexions between Greece and Egypt. Their efforts were successful in the case of 
Herodotus, who was completely “bluffed,” and was willing for the most part to accept the Egyptian 
estimate ; but he remained none the less a thorough Greek in his interpretation of Egypt in terms of the 
Greek mentality. In a concluding section Vogt shows that in this respect he was typical of his countrymen 
generally, who, while always ready to acknowledge the privrity of other cultures and to regard their own 
institutions as borrowed, did so from no self-depreciatory motive, but by interpreting the foreign in their own 
spirit, which they treated as the norm of common humanity, 

The monograph is well written, with full knowledge of the relevant literature, and is a useful addition 
to Herodotean studies. 

H. I. Bet. 


Anetent Puinting from the Eurliest Times to the period of Christian Art. By Mary Hamrutox SWINDLER. 
Yale University Press and London, Humphrey Milford. 


In these days of expensive printing and book production it is indeed a relief to find a stout, well-bound 
quarto volume of 500 pages with 16 plates (some of which are coloured) and 640 other illustrations, the 
whole admirably produced, offered for twenty-five shillings. As its title implies, this sumptuous volume 
covers the entire range of the history of painting from the Palaeolithic to the Christian period. Whilst in 
this Journal any part of the work other than that which deals with Egypt is manifestly outside our 
purview, it is as a whole admirably conceived, for it is impossible to appreciate the significance of the 
artistic achievements of any oue nation or race without considering them as part of a great whole, amongst 
the elements of which action and reaction must have had, and demonstrably have had, a subtle and 
complex influence. 
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The section of the book that deals with Egypt (pp. 13-33) may he taken as typical of the rest. It is a 
clear and reasoned statement of the nature and development of Egyptian art and the shaping influence 
exercised upon it by the peculiar physical, geographical and ethnic conditions of the Nile Valley. The 
author has made herself thoroughly familiar with the technical literature of Egypt and the book is con- 
sequently well documented. To Egypt are devoted over fifty well-chosen illustrations and one coloured 
plate. 

It is impossible to offer anything but the highest praise to the author who has written, and the Univer- 
sity that has published, this admirable volume. It is a veritable treasury of the highest artistic, aesthetic and 
historical value, and the wide range of its subject-matter will assure for it an honourable place in the 
libraries of scholars and institutions whose activities are concerned with the history of art, of culture and 
of the specific civilizatious with which it deals, 

To round off a fine piece of work, evidently embolying great technical knowledge and a vast amount of 
research, the author has appended to the volume a very full bibliography (which, judging by the section 
devoted to Egypt, is very complete and shows critical acumen), a glossary of technical terms and an 
extensive alphabetical index. 

WarreEN R. Dawson. 


The Rosetta Stone tn the British Museum. By Sir E. A, Watts BupeGe. Religious Tract Society. 


The story of the Rosetta Stone aud the decipherment of the hieroglyphs is a topie of evergreen interest, 
not only to Egyptologists but to the growing class of laymen interested in the history of the ancient East. 
Sir Ernest Budge has several times told the story in former works, and he now presents it in a 
rouch fuller and very readable form in the present monograph. The centenary of the brillant discoveries 
of Champollion was celebrated in 1922, and it was the uccasion of a vivid revival of interest in the 
particular branch of the subject from which the modern science of Egyptology had its birth. Many 
valuable memoirs appeared from the pens of Egyptologists both British and foreign in which the facts of 
the discovery and its history were marshalled anew, and from these labours new interpretations and new 
points of view emerged. Sir Ernest Budge has retold the story in the hght of recent researches and has 
expressed it in a well-illustrated book in which hieroglyphic type is freely used. A useful bibliography of 
works dealing with the Rosetta Stone and the deciphertnent of hieroglyphs is printed at the end of the 
volume, although it must be confessed that there are some notable omissions from this list. 

As is well known, Sir Ernest Budge has hitherto remained futhful to the old doctrine that the 
Egyptian alphabet contained vowels, and whilst he still uses vowels in transcribing Egyptian words, he 
now does so merely in order to make the words pronvunceable, In his former opinion, once universal, he 
stood practically alone, and consequently to Egyptologists the following paragraph (p. 246) marks an 
epoch : 

“Strictly speaking, all the letters of the Egyptian Alphabet are consonants, just as are the letters of the Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic Alphabets, but certain of them, viz., iN 5 q, NS ‘S and +a 'y). are treated as vowels, although 
they are in {truth weak consonants. Birch and Brugsch, and some of the carly Egyptolovists transciibed these 
weak consonants as vowels, because in the transcription of Greek and Roman proper names they were used as 
vowels. In reading a text the Egyptian reader himself supplied the vowels, and it 1s for this reason that we shall 
never know accurately how the Egyptians pronounced their words.”’ 

Sir Ernest Budge does not go the whole way towards adopting modern views on the nature and strue- 
ture of the Egyptian language, but in the above-quoted paragraph he fraukly admits the principles, if not 
the whole system, of contemporary scholars. 


WarreEN R. Dawson, 


Wirtschafiliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Alevander bis Augustus. Vou Fr. HeIcHELHem, Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1930. Pp. 142, 2 plates (graphs). 

Dr, Heichelheim has done a most useful piece of work in collecting and tabulating the evidence as to 
prices in the Near East during the Hellenistic period. There are, uf course, many gaps in the records, and 
the only place from which anything like a continuous series of figures can be obtained is Egypt: but Delos 
and Mesopotamia supply enough material to be of service for comparison. As he recognizes, there are 
many factors to be considered in discussing the meaniny of variations in price, and it is rarely possible to 
determine which of these factors might be operating in a given case: but he has succeeded in showing 
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that the general trend of prices followed very similar lines in the places for which we have most evidence, 
and he is justified in tracing an economic connexion between the movements, at any rate in Delos and 
Egypt. 

The section on currencies, particularly the Ptolemaic currency, might be made more convincing by 
further investigation. For instance, the table on p. 24, intended to show the depreciation of Ptolemaic 
silver, is of little value, because it is based on specific gravities, which are not a safe test of the composi- 
tion of coins, and mixes up Cypriote and Phoenician issues, which were made for different markets : also 
he takes Svoronos’ dating of the Ptolemaic coins, which is not in accordance with the evidence of finds. 
The argument on p. 38 seems unsound, in view of the probability that Egypt did not import gold, which 
was produced locally, but did import silver: and the respective values must have been affected by the fact 
that the import of silver was controlled by royal decree. As regards Roman currency also it should be 
noticed that Sulla’s “aureus,” mentioned on p. 39, was struck for Eastern use, and is not to be brought 
into relation with the denarius ; aud that the issue of copper at Rome ceased in the last half-century of 
the Republic, which weakens the conclusions on p. 43. 

Though there is room for improvement here, howeyer, the work as a whole is characterized by a sound 
economic judgment and a cautious statement of conclusions which make it a valuable guide to the study 
of the sixteen tables of prices which are appended to it. 

J. G, MILNE. 


@auand Budari I, by Guy Brenroy, with chapters by ALaN GaRpDiINer and Firypers Perrig. London, 
1928. (British School of Archaeology in Egypt.) 

Since Sir Flinders Petrie inaugurated an archaeological method by which “tomb-digging” became 
“cemetery work,” a number of younger men, both from within and without his ‘‘ British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt,” but all inspired by his writings and example, have greatly elaborated his procedure. 
Everywhere the vld custom of dealing with isolated finds of patent interest has now been superseded by a 
statistical treatment of the complete inventory of a fully excavated group of interments. In no work, 
however, is this new method carried out more rigorously, and its possibilities explored with greater 
thoroughness, than in the book now under review. Mr, Brunton actually describes his method, but few of 
his readers will realize the patience and firmness of purpose required to carry through to the end a scheme 
which entails the tabulation of all contents and details of several thousands of tombs, and the drudgery 
of preparing full registers of allof them. Yet the latter are necessary to enable others to check the author’s 
conclusions, and to use his material for their own work in the field ; and the conclusions themselves are 
based on the tabulations, seeing that the method is statistical, The objects are given, largely in corpus 
form, in 60 plates of Mrs. Winifred Brunton’s unsurpassed drawings. 

It is clear that this book possesses a great methodological value, apart from the results achieved by 
the excavations, and this the more, since Mr. Brunton has elucidated in the few concise chapters with which 
the book opens such general matters as the procedure followed in digging and recording, and the complex 
problem of “dating” the tomb-groups in a long series of finds, which lack explicit, 7... inscriptional, 
evidence as to their period. Thus we hear of the value of the type of tomb as evidence of date, and the 
unreliability of stone vases for this purpose (a warning to Aegean archaeologists); also of the impossibility 
of dating by the quality of the work, and other matters of principle, the interest of which is not confined 
to the comparatively narrow circle of Egyptologists, but affects all archaeologists, On one point we 
must disagree with Mr. Brunton. We doubt the expediency of avoiding the cumbersome terms Early First 
Intermediate Period, etc., and of adopting instead Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Dynasties. The dynasties, 
after all, are historical entities, whether we moderns are able to recognize them as such or not, and a false 
impression of precision is created if periods only distinguishable by certain phases of material culture are 
thus labelled. This false impression threatens to become a confusion of facts if, as our knowledge 
progresses, one or more of these historical entities should suddenly take shape again: thus, for instance, 
it seems now that the Eighth Dynasty owed its existence to Asiatics, who had penetrated into the country 
during the disturbances in which the Old Kingdom foundered ; but nothing warrants the assumption that 
the phase of material culture here labelled “Eighth Dynasty ” prevailed during their reign. 

After a chapter (which makes good reading) on the activities of ancient tomb-robbers, and their effect 
on the modern explorers’ finds, we reach the account of the results obtained at KAw in three seasons of 
work. Each time Mr. Brunton gives first the material of a certain period, and then, in a summary, its 
outstanding features and the inferences he draws from it. The most important fact is that a series of 
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graves on one site was excavated which covers the periods from Predynastic times down to well into the 
Middle Kingdom. Thus the life and development of a provincial town in Middle Egypt during ten 
centuries is reflected, in so far as tumbs are able to reflect it—a matter to which we shall still have to refer. 
What strikes us first of all, and forcibly, is the gradual character of the changes which come to pass. Yet 
we know this long period to have comprised more than one political upheaval of the first inagnitude. The 
conclusion, not unsuspected by some, but no doubt new to those who ascribe those upheavals to wholesale 
invasions of foreigners, is that the life of the country possessed a strength of its own which made it fit to 
resist sudden onslaughts, though it was in course of time affected by influences that persisted. Very 
interesting indeed is Mr. Brunton’s explanation (pp. 75 f.) of the fact that in the provinces the level of 
prosperity moved differently from that in the capital, so that in Kaw the richest tombs, both as regards 
quantity and quality (gold) of the equipment, are not those belonging to the great historical epochs, but 
to the disturbed times by which these were separated from each other. 

The gradual changes referred to above are observed not only in material culture but also in the world of 
thought, namely in the burial rites. Vet one has to be careful before inferring too much ; thus Mr. Brunton 
makes it clear that “after the Sixth Dynasty the various modifications in the type of the tombs are due 
to the desire to provide an underground abode which was not likely to collapse.” The attitude of the body 
in the grave is another matter, and to this Mr. Brunton devotes a long and interesting chapter. No greater 
proof of the value of the statistical method could be given than the entirely new array of facts which show 
how the attitude changed gradually from Predynastic times onward from contracted to extended, how the 
old forms survived, how female burials show more conservatism in this respect than male, how the position 
of the hands changes in a different way, and how rich and poor seem to adhere to different rules. 

We could continue to quote interesting observations : “the idea of the preservation of the name by 
the carrying of a cylinder seal seems to have persisted in a very debased form. Plain cylinder beads are 
often the only ornament ; and it is common to find them in the centre of necklaces.” The “ buttons” are 
worn by women, not by men, and the patterns survive down to the earliest scarabs, while the form changes. 
The ground covered by the book is very wide, because the observations have been carefully made and are 
most conscientiously worked out. As an actual example, and also because the discovery is to our mind 
of supreme importance, we quote finally the following in full (No. 2058, p. 29) : 

“A very rough hole only 11 inches deep had been dug in a tomb shaft and in it had been placed the 
body of an adult male. He lay face downwards, legs slightly bent, right arm along side, left arm twisted 
round over the back. The legs were at a rather higher level than the head. Under the face was a group 
of bone implements consisting of two spatulae (?) and seven small polishers (?). No pottery. Round the 
neck an assortment of beads which can, fortunately, be certainly dated to the Sixth Dynasty. Such are 
the large steatite cylinders and the long steatite beads with square section. With them were a hawk’s 
head on a crossbar in carnelian, a very detailed grasshopper, and a cow being milked, the last two of green 
glazed steatite. All three were well worn, and the last considerably broken. All the circumstances point 
to the man having been hurriedly and carelessly interred. The grave is very shallow, not much more than 
a chance hole, scooped out in baste. The body looked as if it had been flung in anyhow. There were no 
offering pots of any kind. The man’s tools (?), perhaps once in a bag suspended from his neck, had fallen 
close to his face. And the amulets are totally unlike any that we found in a regular burial. In fact 
I know of no similar ones at all except perhaps the grasshopper, and that only in later times, It seems 
certain that the man’s body was, for some reason, put away without any of the proper ceremonial, and 
that his necklace and charms were what he was wearing when he met probably a violent death.” 

Here, by a fortunate chance, is lifted all of a sudden a tip of the veil which hides the living Egyptian 
from our view. We find tools, amulets, differing from what we know, showing preoccupation not so much 
with formal religion as with facts important in an agricultural life. There is more to be known than 
cemeteries can tell us. Whatever Egyptian beliefs were, their tomb furniture does not reflect the whole 
of their earthly existence. The next task for archaeology in Egypt, ungrateful perhaps, but which should 
not be shirked, is the excavation of town sites of the classical Egyptian periods. 

These last remarks do not, in any way, detract from the interest of Mr. Brunton’s book. The value of 
his observations stands unimpaired, the changes and peculiarities noted are illuminating and important. 
Other work remains to be done; in the meantime he has thrown a flood of light on a long and little known 
period of development, and given us a book which will long remain the outstanding example of sound 
archaeological method. 

H. FRankFort. 
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Die Grundlagen der agyptischen Arithmetik in ihrem Zusammenhang mit der 2:n-Tabelle des Papyrus 
Rhind. You Dr. Kurt Vogen. Munchen, 1929. 


The re-publication of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus in 1923 has led to a renewed interest in the 
subject of Egyptian mathematics and provoked a series of valuable works on it, beginning with Gunn’s clever 
review of the edition in this Journal (xu, 123 ff) and Neugebauer’s enlightening if difficult Die Grundlagen 
der ugyptischen Bruchrechnung (Berlin, 1926). Dr. Vogel’s book is one of the latest of this series, and deals 
with that portion of the Rhind Papyrus which has perhaps attracted the attention of mathematicians more 
than any other, the table for the expression of 2 divided by , where 2 is an odd number, as the sum of two 
or more aliquot parts, ze., fractions whose numerator is unity. It may be said at once that his bouk is 
excellent throughout ; it shows a fine insight, and a clearness of expression which only comes from clearness 
of thought. In his exposition of Egyptian mathematical methods, which only goes as far as is necessary for 
the discussion of the 2: table, V. examines critically the views of earlier writers and has on almost 
every point something to add to them. He thinks that Neugebauer goes rather too far in saying that the 
Egyptian had no feeling for multiplication except as an addition, (N. in his preface spoke of “die 
ausschliesslich additive Grundlage der igyptischen Mathematik”.) He has an admirable discussion of the 
vexed question whether the Egyptians had any conception of fractions other than those whose numerator 
is unity; he decides that they had, and even points to one or two attempts at expressing such fractions in 
writing, 

One of the best things in the book is a suggestion which V. makes with regard to the use of a common 
denominator in the addition of fractions. He agrees with those who have thought that the Egyptian process 
of adding fractions must in essence be the same as ours of the common denominator, though the common 
denominator chosen is not always the L.c.M. or even the highest of the denominators, so that when it is 
divided by these the results are sometimes fractional, as for example in Problem 23. He suggests that the 
choice of what seem to us unsuitable common denominators may be in part due to the influence of well- 
known weights and measures on the method of adding fractions, Thus, in adding up a group of fractious 
the smallest of which is 2s, the common denominator used is not 15 but 30, the number of days in the 
month, and the auxiliary numbers (Hilfszahlen) may therefore be regarded as days. Similarly fractions 
Whose denominators contained 7’s tended to be thought of in relation to the long measure, in which 
1 forearm (cubit)=7 hand-breadths=28 tinger-breadths. Consequently, when such fractions are added, we 
find the denominator 28 used even when higher denominators are present; the auxiliary numbers in this 
case represent finger-breadths. So, too, the addition of a group whose denominators were powers of 2 
might be put into mental relation with the dichotomous divisions of the Aekat or gallon. This is one of the 
most illuminating suggestions in the book. 

The discussion of the 2:» table is divided into two parts, the first dealing with it as a problem in 
abstract mathematics, the second dealing with the solutions given in the papyrus. The s%mt which 
accolppanies each solution is regarded by V. rather as a proof than as an indication of the method followed 
by the Egyptian in obtaining his solution, though he rightly points out that it may in some cases also 
contain a hint of the method. He discusses very clearly the fusion of main- and side-working which has 
led the writer of the papyrus in some cases to give us fractions in the body of his calculation where in 
other precisely similar cases he gives whole numbers, This fusion explains the apparent displacement of 
certain columns in the calculations which Gunn, on p. 128 of his review, had characterized (unnecessarily 
according to V.) as illogical. 

In the notes to his admirably accurate translation Gif groups of figures can be called translation) of the 
2-tables V. has rightly pointed out a number of errors and inconsistencies in my transcription (RAind Pup., 
Pls. A-D), to some of which I plead guilty. With regard, however, to the omission or insertion of dots in 
the first line of each division it is fair to notice that I purposely, if unwisely, refused to follow the vagaries 
of the papyrus, in order to make my transcription more intelligible to its users. Thus in the first lines 
T invariably omitted the dot before the red figures and invariably inserted it after them, su enabling the 
reader to pick out at once the pair of figures, one red and one black, which are to be taken together. 

Tn some cases, however, V.’s corrections do not seem to me to be justified. 

Tn the first line of the table he remarks that the word s3md belongs not to the first division, 2/3, but to the 
next, 2.5. This is not strictly true. It belongs to all the divisions below it on the page, just as the same word 
does at the top of each page. Ou the first page, however, it was not written immediately after nis in the 
right hand top corner because there is no sine (* proof” or whatever it may mean) in the case of the first 
division, 23. With 2 5 begin the divisions which have a sSmt, and the word is therefore inserted in front 
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of 2/5, but refers to all that follow it on that page as well. It is hard to see how I could have indicated 
this better than by placing it where I did. My translation leaves no doubt as to its reference. 

In the working out of 2/21 V. accuses me of reading 45 instead of 42. Now it is clear to anyone 
who studies the hieratic script of this papyrus that the scribe had an aversion to placing the fractional 
dot over the sign for 40 because there was already a dot there. 40 is correctly written 5 44, is rarely 
in the table correctly written 2 (2/43, 2,61, 2'71), much more often with only one dot, , in which case 
it is indistinguishable from 40. It is clear, however, that the scribe intended ,'5 to be read, for there are 
numerous cases where the dot is missing only over the 40, being correctly inserted in all the parallel frac- 
tions. The confusion between integral and fractional common in this table does not affect my argument, 
for the second dot over ;)5 fails even in first lines, where this confusion is impossible. 

In the first line of 2/35 V. reads 30 instead of ,5. It is true that in the facsimile there is no fractional 
dot, but, had V. studied the original, he would have seen that this has heen destroyed by an injury to the 
papyrus. The probabilities are therefore in favour of the restoration of the normal .},, not the abnormal 
30. V. was doubtless influenced by the proximity of 42 in the same line written with one dot only, which, 
as we have seen, is a perfectly ordinary writing of jy. 

Similarly in 2 37 Vs objection to my ,), in the first line is unjustified. The fractional dot has, it is 
true, been destroyed, but there is little doubt that it stood here, as in the two parallel fractions ,1, and 
why. An even clearer case occurs in the first line of 2/59, where the papyrus shows an unmistakable trace 
of the dot over the damayed 3U-sign. V.’s 36 should therefore read 3). 

In 2:79 V. corrects my reading of 237 in the first line to 227. He is certainly wrong. It is true that 
the seribe has not made a perfect 3, for he has omitted the dot which forms part of the hieratic sign for 
30, Nevertheless 30 was what he set out to write. The sign for 30 is in this papyrus made with two 
strokes and a dot, /.- The first stroke to be made 1s 7: then \ is added and lastly the dot, and we get 

~ 


2 
‘/. 20 is made in two separate simple strokes, f: \ , anda curved dash is added over the top N . Now 
the scribe here wrote A 5 this cannot possibly be a 20, complete or incomplete, but it can be, and clearly 
is, an incomplete 30, the dot having been forgotten. 

I have dealt with Vs table at some length, partly because it is so accurate that it seems well worth 
while to make it completely so, partly to insist on the fact that there exists a science of palacography 
before which even mathematics must sometimes bow, and that its first principle is to work from the 
original, not from facsimiles, however good these may be. 

In his division of the solutions into classes accurding to the nature of the sxmé which accompanies them 
V. agrees with Gunn, except for some simall points of detail and for his further division of one of Gunn's 
classes into three sub-classes. He has an important section on the irregular solution of 2.35, where a 
method of auxiliary numbers (Hilfszahlen) is used, He shows that 2,91 implicitly belongs to the same 
category, and he describes a method of solving the probletn which does in fact make use of precisely such 
auxiliary numbers as are found in 2/35. It is exceedingly simple ; once the first fraction of the resolution 
has been suitably chosen the first two auxiliary figures are automatically determined, and the third, which 
at once gives the solution, is obtained by subtracting the second from twice the tirst. This method can, 
by a suitable choosing of the first fraction of the solution, be made quite naturally to yield the actual 
solutions given in the papyrus, with the exception of 2.89 and 2°95. This result is so striking that 
V. rightly assumes it to be more than a coincidence, and supposes that this simple relation between the 
auxiliary numbers was known to the mathematicians who gave the table its final forin, and that at least 
some of the less obvious solutions were actually obtained by its use. He would not, however, attribute 
this knowledge to the earliest eontributors to the table, which, in his opinion, goes back to very prinitive 
beginnings aud was put together gradually and empirically, and eventually given uniformity by the use 
of the auxiliary-number methed. T. Eric PRET. 


Les Proverbes de Salomon, Texte bohairique. Edited by O. H. E. Borursrer and EvckxgE D&vacp. 
Pp. xvit- 68. Vienna: Holzhausen, 1930. 

The capital importance of the Egyptian versions for the study of the Septuagint was early realized by 
Paul de Lagarde. It was natural that his projected editions of them should begin with the Bohairic, 
wherein several complete books were still extant. But his texts are hardly of the critical kind which would 
to-day be expected ; material difficulties presumably hindered him frota making use of the best manu- 
scripts—in the case of the Pentuteuch this has proved a conspicuous drawhack—and by now moreover his 
publications are scarcely to be had. The late Professor Dévaud’s scheme therefore for re-editing hy 
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degrees the various books of the Old Testament—not only those printed by Lagarde, but others now 
ilmost equally rare—was sure of a welcome. With the collaboration of Mr. Burmester he lived to produce 
aw teat of the Psalter based on more than twice as many MSS. as Lagarde had used. The edition of 
Proverbs however was not far advanced at the time of his lamented death last year, and the labour of 
preparing and publishing it fell chiefly upon Mr, Burmester. The labour has indeed been great. Lagarde 
relied for his text upon a single Berlin MS., written at the end of the eighteenth century ; the present 
edition 1s based upon five biblical MSS., containing all the book, so far as current in the Bohairic version, 
besides twenty-three lectionaries, scattered through the various libraries of Europe and Egypt, which have 
preserved lessons taken from it. Of the biblical MSS. only one is of any antiquity: that in the Rylands 
Library, dating probably from the fourteenth century ; its text is here printed, but with an apparatus, 
recording every minutest variant and detail, down to the slightest alteration, uncertainty or dot, of all 
these MSS. Surely no biblical teat, in any oriental tongue at least, has had such microscopic care 
expended on it ; it is only to be regretted that here the scribes show an ignorance and carelessness even 
below the accustomed low level. 

Without a systematic study of this material it would not be possible to judge of the relations between 
the one old and the four modern MSS. ; a superficial survey however of the apparatus irresistibly suggests 
that the Rylands MS, was the immediate progenitor of the others, which seem to reproduce so unfailingly 
its inisunderstandings and misspellings. And in fact the apparatus shows that it is in the liturgical 
lessons that practically all the variants are to be sought. 

An external problem at once obtrudes itself in regard to the Bohairic text of Proverbs: the unanimity 
with which all five MSS, come to an end, in the middle of chapter xiv. Herein the old and the younger 
MSS. comceide, thereby giving further ground for assuming them to be parent and offspring. Presumably 
some accidental interruption was responsible for bringing the translator’s (or scribe’s?) work to this sudden 
halt. The only evidence for the former existence of a Bohairic version of the rest of the book lies in certain 
of the hturgical excerpts. The occasional verses quoted by patristic writers from chapters beyond the 
fourteenth appear as mere adaptations from the Safidic and are found in works which had been originally 
comporcd iu, or translated into, that dialect (examples: v, 22, in De Vis, Homélies, 1, 146; xv, 3, 7b. ; 
xvii, 7 (ste deg.) in Evelyn-White, Yew Texts, 186; xxii, 2, in De Vis, 166; xxvi, 9, ib, 75), A significant 
exception is the seventh- or cighth-century Life of the Patriarch Isaac (Patrol. Or. x1), where we find verses 
clearly drawn from the Bohairic version, albeit from the earlier part of the book (chs. iii and x). Half a 
dozen, occurring in the Bohairic Life of Pachomius, are doubtful witnesses ; one only (Corpus ete., 89, 127) 
betrays a clearly Siwidic origin, the remainder—all from chapters beyond the fourteenth—are less easy to 
locate. 

It will be interesting to see an investigation of the relative character of the version, or versions, whence 
the liturgical lessons were drawn, Those printed on pp. 50 ff are but superticially Bohairic ; the original 
Ratidic hes so close below the surface here that they need hardly be reckoned with in studying this version. 
The pieces on pp, 47 and 59 on the other hand make a quite different impression ; they seem to be 
survivors of the mdependent Bohairie text. 

The work closes with an unusual gift to scholars : a full Coptic index. Too often an easily made index 
of incidental Greek words is all that we are offered, and our gratitude to the present editor should there- 
fore be more than usually heartfelt, 

Both editing and printing have beeu carried through with the greatest care; what elsewhere would 
be taken for misprints may here be safely accepted as the readings of the MSS. W. E. Crem. 


Eyuption Sculpture, Vy Miss M. A. Murray. With a preface by Professor E. A, Garpner. London: 
Duckworth, 1930. 


The Assistant-Professor of Egyptology in the University of London has written a short account of 
Egyptian sculpture and related arts which will be specially useful to those who wish to study the develop- 
ment of Egyptian art historically and to have a convenient summary of the styles of different periods in 
chronological order. It is illustrated by photographs and line drawings, though hardly in sufficient 
number to make the argument clear in all cases. We miss illustrations of several pieces, well-known and 
other, that might have been included, but on the other hand we can welcome some that are not often 
shown, Among the latter are the wooden figure of Mentuhotep III (PI. xvi, 3), the figure of Takushet at 
Athens (Pl. xin, 4}, and a Ptolemaic head of a woman (Pl. li, 1); while among the former we miss the 
splendid quartzite head of an old man in the British Museum (No. 37883), which is one of the great 
masterpieces of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty style, and the statue of Tja-isi-nemau, also in the British 
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Museum (No. 1682), which so adtnirably illustrates the imitative archaism of the Saites. More space 
could have been allowed for illustrations of sculpture had the book been contined to that subject as its 
title states ; but Miss Murray devotes regular sections to painting also, and gives illustrations of it, even 
going so far as to illustrate an example of painting on papyrus (PL. 1) which is indeed sufficiently curious, 
but hardly germane to her subject ; and a landscape (a rarity indeed) on a funerary stela of late period 
(Pl. xlix, 1), of which the same may be said. 

Miss Murray carries out very well her main task, which is to bring out and imake clear the special 
characteristics of the sculptural styles of successive periods. Under the Old Kingdom (her best section, 
in our opinion), she uotes such matters as the life in the tomb-reliefs, the use of the writing as a back- 
ground for the reliefs, the splendid portraiture, the natural position in the statues of the ear (as opposed 
to its unnaturally high position later), the good treatment of shoulders and legs, the indication of flesh 
beneath drapery, the absence of the uraeus from the earlier kings’ headdresses and froin those of the gods 
until quite a late period, and so furth; all indications of great use to the student who desires criteria of 
date. The Middle Kingdom with its “tragic” royal portraits, the natural ear of Senusret 1, the enormous 
bat-like ears of Senusret II, his successors and contemporaries, and other such indications, is alsu well 
treated. But the later periods, especially the Nineteenth to the Thirtieth Dynasties, receive less interested 
treatment, the Saites especially being dismissed very summuuily. 

With regard to the art of ‘Amarnah Miss Murray perhaps attributes too much to foreign influence, 
That existed, no doubt, but I think we must not underrate the native Egyptian character of the art. The 
removal of the religious conventions will account for much. After all we see tendencies in the ‘Amarnah 
direction beginning before Akhenaten’s time ; in his day they had full liberty. Miss Murray is ue doubt 
right in doubting any great influence from Crete ; she says correctly that the Minoan artist did not draw 
the human figure well, and had no sculpture. The only possible foreign influence that we know is then 
Syrian. This may have played its part ; but the fvedes of the ‘Ammarnah artis still quite Egyptian, despite 
its freedom from convention. Its destruction after Akhenaten’s death was, as she says, the death-knell of 
art in Egypt; the restoration of the conventions meant that no conformity was thenceforward possible til 
the invasion of Greek ideas in the fourth century marked by the astonishing reliefs of the tomb of Petosiris. 

One point of detail in reference to the ‘Amarnah portraits on which [do not think it possible to agree 
with Miss Murray is her idea that the elongated heads of the princesses, Akhenaten’s daughters, are not. 
an artificial deformity as is generally (and I think rightly) supposed, but a form: of hairdressing, the haw 
being turned over a cushion at the back. In order to maintain this view, Miss Murray has to assume that 
even the two baby princesses of the Ashmolean wall-painting had their hair dressed in this way, which 
seems improbable. And in fact this painting to my mind proves the error of Miss Murray's view, for 
though hair dressed in such a way aight not be visibly indicated in statuary, in painting it would have to 
be shown. But in the Ashmolean fresco we see no sign of it. The skulls of the princesses are as hare of 
hair as eggs ; the only marking on thei is the shading that the ‘Amarnah artist had invented. No, | am 
afraid that Miss Murray’s kind attempt to explain away those nasty deformed skulls will not hold water. 
The matter of the shading is important ; chéarosewso now first appears in Egyptian art (though rather 
earlier than ‘Amarnah, as the tomb of Kenamiin shows) and soon disappears. 

The head of w young man with natural hair (not a wig) parted in the middle (which in Steindorti’s 
Kunst der Aegypter is wrongly said to be a woman’s head), PI. sliv, 3, Miss Murray dates to the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty on the analogy of Mentuemhat’s well-known head and certain Fifth Dynasty heads ; she 
considers it archaistic. I however am unable to rule out the possibility of its belonging to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, when the natural hair seems often to have Leen worn by men instead of a wig ; we see this in 
the case of Amenophis, son of Hapu, for instance. 

With the identification (nade independently hy Miss Murray and Dr. Evers) of the royal portrait figure 
of a king Kheperkeré¢ in the British Museum (No. 44), which used to be attributed to Nekhtnebof, 
as Senusret I, Iam now, after some initial hesitation, in entire agreement. It is undoubtedly Senusret, 
and I have so relabelled it and moved it to its proper chronological position in the Museum «allery, 

The curious monstrous forms in proto-dynastic art, such as the ‘‘serpo-pards” on the Ashmolean 
“palette” from Hierakonpolis, Miss Murray is no doubt right in attributing to Sumerian influence, which 
we often see in Egypt at that time, eg., in the grinning lions of the First Dynasty, so different from the 
usual Egyptian type with closed mouth, which first appears under the Old Kingdom, and is stereotyped 
by the time of the Fifth Dynasty. 

The book is well produced. There are one or two misprints, ¢g. “stv? for xlit on p. 148, and 

Amenardys ” on Pl. xhii. H. R. Harr. 
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